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To help give your rolling mills maximum rigidity and prolong roll life, specify 


max. f Timken Balanced Proportion bearings for all back-up and work rolls. 


¢% | Timken Balanced Proportion bearings now make possible bigger, stronger mill roll necks in 
on lot addition to all of the other well-known advantages of tapered roller bearings namely: elim- 


cw ination of friction; simplicity and ease of lubrication (no pipes, pumps, etc.); radial, thrust 





57% — and combined load capacity (no special thrust bearings needed); ease of roll changing; re- 


starting of mill after stops without relieving roll pressure and loss of steel. 


“ex, ( -imken roll neck bearings are made of Timken special alloy steel with case-hardened contact 
wow f Surfaces and tough inner core for maximum resistance to wear, loads and shock. Applicable 


11.2% f to existing and new mills. Consult our roll neck bearing specialists for specific information. 


a A ele 
| TIMKEN - ao \, THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
5 ry CANTON 6, OHIO . CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘TIMROSCO”’ 


tained TRADE-MARK REG. U. B. PAT. OFF, Y —/ 
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You have a wide choice of 
B&W MECHANICAL TUBING 


TYPES 


GRADES 
SIZES 


QUALITY 


| CONDITION 


SURFACE 
FINISHES 


Seamless (hot finished and cold drawn). 
Welded (from hot or cold rolled strip). 


Carbon, Alloy, and Stainless. 


Up to 8%” O.D. in full range of wall thick- | 


Open-hearth, and electric furnace steels, in- i 


cluding aircraft and magnaflux qualities. 


Unannealed, annealed, tempered, normalized, ‘ 
or otherwise heat-treated os required. : 


As rolled, as drawn, as welded, bead re- 
moved, turned, scale-free, and polished. 
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RELIANCE Job-Fitted 
STEEL SERVICE 


PAYS OFF ACCORDING TO YOUR NEED 
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a Whether your 
problem is delivery... 
inventory control or 
cost... RELIANCE can 
save you time and 
money. 
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Detroit Steel Strip Is Strip Steel in Name and in Fact Reliance Job-Fitting Methods Apply to Seconds as Well as Primes 








For Immediate Action Call The Nearest Reliance Plant or Office: 


TTT LMR) RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION | 


Processors and Distributors JOB-FITTED Sheet and Strip Steel 
DETROIT DISTRICT SALES OFFICE—8701 Epworth Bivd., TYler 5-7212, Detroit 4, Mich. 








554! PLANTS 
CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUican 3-3600, Cleveland 4, O. 
DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, HOgarth 5866, Detroit 28, Mich. 
CORPORATION EASTERN PLANT, State & Edmund Sts. (Hamden), New Haven 7-5781, New Haven 7, Con. 
PRODUCERS OF MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 South Wolcott Ave., CAnal 6-2442, Chicago 8, Ill. 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL OFFICES 
RAND RAPIDS 2, MICH., 326 , Glendale 6-9569 NEW YORK 19, N. Y., 250 West 57th St, COlumbus 5-4870 
DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN Seccapeits «nun. ties runie tata Poconos $T. LOUIS, MiG. 306 Netates foot Satay 108 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT JACKSON 18, MICH., 881 Reynolds Bite, JAckson 3-3258 TOLEDO 4, OHIO, 2114 Ohio Bldg, Garfield 8384 
WORCESTER 8, MASS., 339 Main SI. WOrcester 5-8686 
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Taxes, Wages, Profits 





According to a news dispatch from Washington, research workers of the 
Tax Foundation have discovered that 116 separate federal and state taxes are 
paid on a man’s ordinary tropical worsted suit before it is purchased by the 
4 wearer. The researchers did not attempt to count some other local taxes which 
were imposed along the way from raw material to completed sale. 

Not long ago, an eminent automobile manufacturer, commenting upon the 
high selling prices of postwar passenger cars, declared it was practically impos- 
sible for builders to turn out a car to sell at $1000 or less because the taxes on 
the average current car total about $400. 

These reminders of the important part played by taxes in the selling prices 
of commodities have a timely connection with the present debates on wages 





Wages and profits, as well as taxes, must come out of each dollar 
There is plenty of evidence to indicate that an 


and profits. 
the consumer pays for goods. 
overwhelming majority of the people have decided taxes should not go any high- 
er at this time. This feeling is reflected by the attitude of Congress and in the 
belated decision of President Truman to withdraw his demand for $4 billion more 





Sh an A aaa eo eh 


in taxes. 

If the public feels this way about taxes, it probably would take the same at- 
titude toward wages and profits. In demanding higher wages at this unpropi- 
tious time, the unions are as unreasonable as was Mr. Truman when he asked 
for more taxes at the wrong time. Also they should be as willing to modify 
their demands to the realities of the situation as was Mr. Truman. 

As for profits, the question of whether they were or are too high is rapidly 
becoming an academic one. Circumstances beyond the control of management 
are reducing earnings substantially. By the time annual reports for 1949 are 
issued, the charges of excessive profits will have died down to a mere whisper. 

Thus the present issue boils down to the question of whether there is any 





justification for raising wages at a time when taxes should be going down and 
when profits and everything else that is not supported artificially are going down 
in response to natural economic corrective influences. 

















a THE FORGOTTEN WORKER: “cere- from taking undue advantage of employees. Un- 
f& tary of Labor Tobin has raised minimum wages doubtedly such protection in many instances is 
for steelmakers on government contracts from necessary and desirable. 
lich. a range of 45 to 62'» cents an hour to a range However, one wonders whether anyone ever 
of $1.0814 to $1.23 per hour. He does this as gives any consideration to the plight of the tens 
administrator of the Walsh-Healey public con- of thousands of unfortunate workers who do 
tracts act in response to demands of the United not have the qualifications to hold a really good 
ie Steelworkers. job but who are willing to work for whatever 
This doubling of the minimum wage and, in they are worth. Everytime the minimum wags 
fact, the basic idea of putting a floor under goes up sharply, thousands of these marginal 
wages are justified by the government on the workers are priced out of their jobs and must 
ground that such action prevents employers go on relief. The result is particularly unfor- 
| (OVER) 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 





tunate in a period when unemployment is above 
normal, as at present. 

There should be some way of achieving the 
legitimate objectives of a minimum wage with- 
out harming the workers of limited abilities. Al- 
ready the red tape of putting these men on a 
payroll militates against them. Greater ease 
in hiring casual and marginal workers would be 
beneficial to employer and employee and to the 


nation. —p. 50 


BETTER COMMUNICATION: _ In- 


provements under way by the Bell Telephone 
System are significant on two counts. One is 
that the installation of various new devices re- 
cently developed will call for a substantial ton- 
nage of ferrous and nonferrous metals. The 
second is that private enterprise, as exemplified 
by the Bell system, in contrast to the govern- 
ment-operated systems in many other countries, 
gives us a communication service that is far 
ahead of anything to be found elsewhere in the 
world. 

Before long it will be possible for a person 
to dial a number in a distant city as readily as 
one now dials a local number. Also a marvelous 
mechanism will register calls on a punched 
paper tape, from which billing clerks can make 
the proper invoices. Additional improvements 
on the coaxial cable will open up new horizons 
of service on telephonic conversation and tele- 
vision. Another important development is the 
transistor, a simple electronic amplifier capable 
of performing many of the functions of the con- 
ventional vacuum tube. —p. 56 


CLEANLINESS AN ASSET: In 


springless dial scales, the two pendulums which 
swing outward when load is applied are sup- 
ported on shafts which turn in small ball bear- 
ings. Obviously, the lower the friction in the 
bearings, the more accurate will be the scales. 
Inasmuch as even the slightest particles of dust 
may cause some friction, it behooves manufac- 
turers of sensitive scales to make doubly sure 
that foreign matter cannot get into these hbear- 
ings. 

In the scale department of Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. at Philadelphia this problem has been solved 
by taking extreme measures to insure cleanli- 
ness. Operations are in a room which receives 
filtered air and is kept under slight pressure so 
that any leakage of air is outward. The bear- 
ings are never touched by hand. They are 
cleaned, lubricated, tested and assembled by 
girls who wear nylon smocks and caps and per- 


form these operations on stainless steel benches 
in glass booths. 

An approach to these high standards of clean- 
liness probably would improve other products. 
It is a subject worthy of consideration by many 


manufacturers. —p. 78 


NEWS MORE FAVORABLE: Consic- 


ering the fact that we are in the dog days of 
summer, that numerous mass vacations are un- 
derway and that industry is in the throes of an 
economic adjustment, some of the current news 
is more cheerful than had been expected. 

The firming of prices of nonferrous metals and 
the resumption of demand for them, which was 
noted several weeks ago, have been followed 
by a surprise upturn in the operating rate of 
steelworks. In addition a number of leading 
fabricators and manufacturers are recalling 
workers who were laid off earlier. In some in- 
stances, additional shifts have been inaugurated 
to catch up with suddenly revived demand. 

Thus far these encouraging straws in the 
wind are not sufficient in number or in impor- 
tance to establish a definite upward trend. Nev- 
ertheless they reflect at least a sporadic resist- 
ance to the steady downward drift of recent 
months. —p. 45 


* 


93 PER CENT ARE SMALL: Statistics 


on the automobile industry always are impres- 
sive. The latest figures show that there are 
1871 companies manufacturing motor vehicles, 
parts and accessories; more than 43,000 passen- 
ger car and truck dealerships; 8000 automotive 
wholesalers; and 59,908 independent repair 
shops. 

These businesses, together with truck operat- 
ing, road building and allied activities, employ 
9,020,000 persons. Indicative of the wide 
spread in size of the units comprising this gi- 
gantic industry is the surprising fact that 93 
per cent of all concerns engaged in motor ve- 
hicle manufacture, distribution, repair and op- 
eration have less than 20 employees. 

The manufacturing is done by large and small 
companies, but the distribution, repair and op- 
eration are handled chiefly by companies of 
small size. Motordom illustrates the compli- 
cated array of enterprises required to make, 
sell and service a major, mass-produced prod- 
uct. —p. 60 
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ering News, p. 73 


HOW’S BUSINESS?— Scattered signs of improvement are discerned by those 
looking on the brighter side. Steel mill operations have reversed a 13-week 
downtrend (p. 121), last week gained 4 points to 81 per cent of capacity. De- 
mand for finished steel products is moderately improved as some consumers 
end mass vacations and others find inventories have been reduced below prac- 
tical working level. Foundries report orders improving (p. 46). Four blast fur- 
naces have been put back in operation (p. 45). The auto industry continues 
to surge toward new production records (p. 45) with one builder adding an ex- 
tra shift and another going to a six-day week. A few instances of appliance 
and other metalworking companies rehiring furloughed employees and stepping 
up operations are noted. 


EXPANSIONS— Three major steelworks expansions will get under way this 
summer (p. 62). Armco is building a new open-hearth plant at Middletown. 
National Tube will construct a welded steel pipe mill at McKeesport. Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube will enlarge its Campbell Works blooming mill to make 
possible rolling larger slabs and wider sheets for the auto industry. 


LABOR— United Steelworkers decided to comply with the Taft-Hartley act by 
having its officers sign non-Communist affidavits (p. 50). Labor observers sus- 
pect the union may be planning some action against steel producers under Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board procedures should they fail to obtain a settlement 
of the wage dispute, now before a special fact-finding board. Meanwhile, the 
union has reduced its estimate of the cost of its pension and insurance program 
to less than half what the union last year said the program would cost... . 
Minimum wages for steelworkers under the Walsh-Healey act have been raised 
to $1.23 an hour in the North and $1.0814 an hour in the South. 


MILITARY AID— Don’t expect too much in the way of business from the 
President’s program for military aid to Europe. The total asked for the pro- 
gram is equivalent to two weeks of military production during the war (p. 47) 
and much of the material will be taken from present stocks. 


COMMUNICATIONS MAGIC—New and spectacular developments by the 


communications industry are being dramatized for the public in a traveling ex- 
hibit organized by Bell Telephone System (p. 56). Featured are such things 
as long distance dialing, automatic message accounting, coaxial cables and 
transistors. 


DIE-CAST AUTO DOORS— Kaiser-Frazer engineers have been experimenting 


with die-cast aluminum door frames, which permit a substantial weight re- 
duction (p. 59). The development represents an interesting production develop- 
ment, although cost figures are uncertain. 


RECOVERY IN EUROPE— A 30 per cent increase over prewar production is 
the goal set by the Economic Cooperation Administration for Marshall Plan 


countries by 1952 (p. 55). This would mean 58 million metric tons of steel, 
500 million tons of coal, and similar increases in other commodities. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Second quarter steel mill earnings 


dropped from the first quarter, although first half figures exceed those for com- 
parable 1948 period (p. 48) . . . Pontiac will build a new engineering building 
(p. 62) ... First test run of a stainless steel conveyor belt for coal handling has 
been pronounced successful, may open a market for 2000 to 3000 tons of stain- 
less annually, says Bituminous Coal Research Inc. . O’Mahoney freight ab- 
sorption bill will be brought up for Senate action as soon as foreign aid ap- 
propriations debate ends . . . United States and Canada now have 5974 foun- 
dries, 19 less than in 1947; Ohio continues the leading foundry state (p. 51) . 
Half of all finished steel production is going to five consumer groups—auto- 
motive, construction, railroads, containers and machinery (p. 49). 


Market Summary, p. 121 
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Keeps Harvester Production Moving 


At 3:15 P M. on April 11, International Harvester Com- 
pany’s Farmall Works at Rock Island, Illinois called the 
Ryerson Plant in Chicago. They wanted a thousand 
pounds of cold finished hexagons, 134” x 10 to 12 feet. 
The bars were urgently needed for a brake pedal in- 
stalled at an early stage of Farmall tractor assembly. 

Marked “Rush” by the Ryerson service man who 
received it, the order was filled—the steel loaded and 
on its way at 5:05 P.M.—less than two hours later. 
Delivery was made in Rock Island—120 miles 
away at 9 A.M. sharp, the following morn- 
ing. 


This time-table graphically illus- 









Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York * Boston * 
Cleveland * Pittsburgh * Buffalo - 


trates how fast and effectively Ryerson Steel Service 
swings into action when emergencies arise. With steel 
supply improving daily, our facilities for delivering all 
the steel you need exactly when you need it are better 
than ever. Just contact the nearest Ryerson plant for 
any steel requirement. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


TUBING—Seamless & welded me- 
chanical & boiler tubes 

STAINLESS—Allegheny plates, 
sheets, shapes, bars, tubing, pipe 
fittings, etc. 

BABBITT—Ryerson Glyco 

MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metol 
fabrication 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot rolled 
& cold finished 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, 
angles, beams, etc. 
PLATES—Sheared & U. M.,, 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 
SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, 
many types and coatings 














RYERSON STEEL 


Philadelphia * Detroit * Cincinnati 


Chicago * Milwaukee * St. Louis * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Harbingers of Business Upturn? 


Steel operations gain, after 13-week decline. Nonferrous 
demand continues to shove prices upward. Some metal- 
working companies add shifts, take on more workers 


SCATTERED indications of improve- 
ment in business last week made en- 
couraging hot-weather reading for 
metalworking executives. 

Although the evidence is far from 
conclusive, the more optimistic ob- 
servers see the current developments 
as harbingers of an autumn upturn. 
They believe the postwar adjust- 
ments in many lines are being com- 
pleted and that the downtrend of re- 
cent months soon will be reversed. 

Responsible for this cautious op- 
timism are these developments: 

Steel—Operations turn upwards af- 
ter declining for 13 Mills 
last week worked at 81 per cent of 
capacity, a gain of 4 points. Some 
open hearths were put back in oper- 
ation as result of increased orders. 
Pig iron demand also improved, rais- 
ing blast furnace operations. Sales 
offices of steel producers report de- 
mand for finished products is better 
as metalworking companies complete 
mass vacations. Buying also is be- 


veeks. 


ing stepped up by consumers who 
had allowed inventories to become 


depleted below practical working lev- 
els and by users who had held up 
buying in hope of a steel price ad- 
justment in July or August. Any 
price adjustments now are expected 
to be delayed until final settlement 
of the steel wage question. 
Nonferrous Metals—Zinc and cop- 
per prices continue to advance under 


impetus of consumer demand. Lead 
has rebounded 24 cents a pound 
from its recent low to 14% cents. 


Zinc is up 1 cent a pound to 10 cents. 

Metalworking—A number of met- 
alworking companies are stepping 
up operations. The auto industry 
continues to surge toward new rec- 
ords, with Chrysler going to a six- 
day week and Chevrolet adding a sec- 


ond shift on final assemblies. A bus 
builder has reopened its plant. Two 
appliance makers are adding extra 


shifts, and a third announces a sched- 
ule for increasing employment. An 

tern fabricator has rehired two- 
Uirds of workers furloughed earlier 
Ss year and expects to reach a post- 
r high in employment by Dec. 1. 


Firm equipment makers are more 
ive in the steel market. 
Expansions Three major steel 


producers reveal plans for new mills 
and expansions to be started at once. 

Nondurables—Soft goods felt the 
decline first and are completing their 
postwar adjustment first. Output of 
nondurables leveled off in May and 
June following a decline through the 
preceding five months. Many of 
these began to show improvement in 
June and July, particularly apparel 
wool and rayon textiles. New or- 
ders in nondurables are tending up- 
ward. 


Apex Increases Production 


SIZABLE increase in 
schedules because of new orders is 
reported by C. G. Frantz, president 
of Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land. The company will employ 1663 
persons this month, an increase of 67 
per cent over low point in May. 

Mr. Frantz said inventories had 
been reduced from $6,027,620 at the 
first of the year to $3,779,627 June 
30. Apex sales in second quarter to- 


production 


Production is running ahead of 1948 at the 


capacity extrusion machines that 


can extrude 
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taled $4,077,207 compared to $3,615, 
510 in the first quarter and $9,692,- 
608 in the 1948 
Sales in the first quarter were 13 per 
cent higher than those in the first 
quarter. He predicted continued 
progress in the third quarter of this 
year because in September the com- 
combination 


second quarter of 


pany will introduce a 
dishwasher and sink 


Full Operations at Crucible 


NEW ORDERS have prompted Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America to restore 
two open hearths to production and 
return to full operations at its Mid- 
land, Pa., works. 

Allegheny Ludlum has added two 
open hearths at Brackenridge, Pa 


National Radiator Reopens Plant 


NATIONAL Radiator Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., is reopening its Trenton, N. J., 
plant Aug. 1. 
cast iron radiators were responsible 
Operations were suspended in April 


Increased orders for 


for lack of business. 


Blast Furnaces Resume 


SHARON STEEL CORP. has put 
two blast furnaces back in operation 
and Shenango Furnace Co. has placed 
one of its two stacks in blast. The 





Torrance, Calif., plant of 
Harvey Machine Co. Inc., maker of aluminum extruded and aluminum 
and brass screw machine products. Photo shows one of Harvey's large- 
that will fit 


any shape 


within a 10-inch circle 














Sharon stacks, one at Lowellville and 
one at Farrell, were taken off earlier 
in the summer and the company has 
been using cold iron since. Shenango 
supplies Shenango-Penn Mould Co. 
Bethlehem has added a stack at 
Buffalo. 


Expanding Work Force 


CONTINENTAL Copper & Steel In- 
dustries Inc., New York, producer of 
industrial equipment items, will ex- 
pand its work force to reach a post- 
war high of 3000 by Dec. 1. About 
600 of the 900 employees laid off in 
the first half of 1949 already have 
been rehired. The remaining 300 will 
be back at work by late September 
or early October. An additional 300 
new employees will be hired between 
October and Dec. 1 as the company’s 
$1 million plant expansion program 
goes into its final stages. 


350 Rehired for Night Turn 


ABOUT 350 employees will be rehired 
by Kelvinator Division, Nash-Kelvi- 
nator Corp., in adding a night turn 
on the final assembly line at the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., plant. Increased 
demand for the company’s full-length 
door refrigerator made the added 
shift necessary. Kelvinator had re- 
duced the working force at its Grand 
Rapids p'ant by 500 Apr. 18 and 700 
on May 2 to meet the return to nor- 
mal seasonal marketing conditions. 


Chevrolet To Add Second Turn 


CHEVROLET Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., will add a second shift to 
the company’s Flint plant in about a 
week. General Manager T. H. Keat- 
ing hopes the new shift will increase 
production 66 per cent at the plant. 
The action will make the Flint plant 
the third Chevrolet factory to add a 
night shift. 

Production at the plant has been 
averaging 528 cars daily. With the 
two turns, Mr. Keating said, produc- 
tion will eventually go up to 848 cars. 
Chevrolet’s plans are in line with 
other automakers who are seeking to 
meet the present peak buying surge. 


Machine Tool Orders Index Falls 


NEW ORDERS for machine tools 
dropped to a postwar low in June, 
reports National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association, Cleveland. Index for 
June was 53.8, a drop of almost 16 
per cent from 63.7 in May. 

The decline came in domestic busi- 
ness; foreign orders’ index for May 
and June was 15.8. Since June ship- 
ments’ index climbed to 79 to reach 
the high point for the year, the ratio 
of unfilled orders to shipments hit 
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a postwar low of 3.5 to 1. Indexes 
are based on average monthly ship- 
ments; 1945-1947 equals 100. Annual 
shipments in the base period averaged 
about $353 million. 


Gear Sales Index Down 


AMERICAN GEAR Manufacturers 
Association, Pittsburgh, reports that 
its index of new orders placed for 
gears dropped to 227.8 in June, 8.9 
per cent below May and at the sec- 
ond lowest point in the postwar pe- 
riod. The index is based on average 
monthly orders for the years 1935- 
1939. 


Nation to Continue Readjustment 


THE APPLIANCE industry has 
reached the bottom of its business 
decline, but the nation’s economy at 
large probably will continue in read- 
justment until the second quarter 
of 1950, says James J. Nance, presi- 
dent of Hotpoint Inc., subsidiary of 
seneral Electric Co. 

By then all industries should have 
completed their readjustments and 
become stabilized on a level greatly 
higher than that of the prewar pe- 
riod. 

Aggressive selling is now needed 
by the electrical industry, Mr. Nance 
pointed out. Reductions have put 
electric appliance prices well within 
the proper levels of the nation’s 
economy but it will take salesman- 
ship to impress this on the public, he 
said. ‘To do the selling job, the elec- 
trical industry must recruit 150,000 
additional vigorous young men to go 
to homes and sell appliances. This, 
Mr. Nance explained, means an av- 
erage increase of two salesmen for 
each of the 75,000 dealers handling 
electrical appliances. 


Watching for Improvement 


DEMAND for heavy equipment for 
industry is at the reduced level to 
which it has fallen in the last six 
months. 

While some plants, such as steel 
mills, are making some improve- 
ments that can wait no longer, some 
sizable projects are being held up 
until managements can determine the 
business future. 

One important producer of heavy 
industrial equipment says work forces 
have been trimmed largely to one 
shift of 40 hours a week. 


GE Long-Term Outlook Good 


LONG-TERM OUTLOOK for General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is 
favorable despite setbacks stemming 
from the present readjustment pe- 
riod. This assurance was conveyed 


to stockholders in a quarterly m.s- 
sage by Charles E. Wilson, president, 

The current business decline wij! 
not become serious unless aggravatod 
and prolonged by factors such as an 
increase in wage levels, he said, a:d- 
ing that further curtailment of pro- 
duction and employment would be 
the inevitable result of increased 
labor costs. However, Mr. Wilson re- 
iterated his earlier forecast that the 
present business decline may continue 
until about the second quarter of 
1950, when he expects an upturn. 

Although supply has caught up 
with demand in GE’s lines of con- 
sumer goods, except television, the 
company still has a substantial back- 
log of orders for its lines of heavy 
apparatus. 


Signs of Upturn Seen 


SIGNS that reductions in materials 
inventories are being completed by 
durable goods manufacturers are 
noted by the foundry and merchant 
pig iron trade. 

Jobbing foundries are experiencing 
a little pickup in orders for castings, 
and some have to order iron. How- 
ever, the period of supply stringen- 
cies is past; new orders for castings 
and pig iron are confined strictly to 
current needs. 

One seller reports demand for 
merchant pig iron in July was bet- 
ter than had been expected and that 
additional completions of inventory 
reduction will make August best of 
the last three months. Some of the 
pickup in July is attributed to an 
iron and steel industry strike threat 
that spurred foundries to lay in 
stocks of iron. 

Another contribution to a pickup, 
says one seller, is the conclusion that 
there will be no immediate reduc- 
tion in iron prices because of cur- 
rent labor negotiations. He thinks 
general feeling is that there is no ad- 
vantage in holding inventories below 
a safe working level. 


Twin Coach Reopens Plant 


TWIN Coach Co., Kent, O., has re- 
opened its bus plant to fill a back- 
log of orders totaling over $2 mil- 
lion. Production is expected to be 
up to three busses a day by the end 
of September. 

Backlog plus orders being nego- 
tiated are expected to permit the 
company to maintain a substantial 
production schedule for the rest of 
the year. Early in July the company 
closed down its production line for 
the month because of falling orders 

The company has received an or- 
der from the Puerto Rico Transpor- 
tation Authority for 40 busses, 
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a WHAT does this mean to us? was 
© the question in minds of metalwork- 


ing company executives last week 
after President Truman asked Con- 
' gress for $1,450,000,000 and _ broad 
new powers to arm western European 
nations threatened with Communist 
aggression and infiltration by Russia. 

Amount sought is equivalent to 
two weeks’ average production of 
munitions in the United States dur- 
ing five years of defense preparation 
and war. In that period—July 1, 
1940, through July 31, 1945—muni- 
tions production totaled $186 billion, 
reports of the former War Produc- 
tion Board show. 

The $1,450,000,00 sought by the 
administration is intended to carry 
the program one year, beginning July 
1, 1949. However, deliveries of ma- 
terials purchased with these funds 
are expected to be slow and spread 
over the current and following fiscal 
year. 

Much To Be Taken from Stocks 
State Department estimates that 
about 70 per cent of the value of 
military equipment delivered in the 
1949-50 fiscal year will come from 
existing stocks and that 40 per cent 
of all equipment under the program 
would come from such stocks. Stocks 
not surplus would have to be replen- 
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ished, but the replenishment would 
| be spread over some time, says the 
+ department. 

Furthermore, the department sees 
the program having only a small ef- 
fect on demands for steel, copper 
and aluminum. Highest demand for 
+ Steel plates, State Department of- 
‘ ficials say, would be 5.56 per cent 
f what they estimate to be capac- 
ity production from January, 1950, to 
July, 1951. Demand for carbon steel, 
they add, will be a little more than 
0.33 per cent of capacity production. 
They put demand for copper and cop- 
per base alloys at a little less than 
0.33 per cent of capacity output, and 
demand for aluminum products at 
v1 per cent of capacity production. 

Arms shipments would exclude 
atomic bombs and secret weapons 
leveloped since the war. Bulk of the 
munitions shipments would be tanks, 
small arms, artillery, ammunition, 
trucks, radar and radio equipment, 
harbor antiaircraft de- 
fenses, planes and warships. The 
planes would be those designed to 


defenses, 








support ground forces, and not long- 
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‘Orders Would Not Surge from Arms Aid 


Requested $1.5 billion for year’s program is equivalent to 
only two weeks average production of munitions in U. S. 
during five years of defense preparations and war 


range bombers. The ships would be 
patrol craft and smaller vessels, not 
battleships or carriers. 

Program’s aim is said to be to 
equip or fill out equipment of ground, 
sea and air forces now organized in 
the European countries. 

Of the $1,450,000,000 requested by 
the administration, $1,093,000,000 
3elgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg, France, Britain, 
Norway, Denmark and Italy; $300 
million would be set aside to arm 
Korea, the Philippines and Iran and 
to continue military aid to Greece and 
Turkey; $45 million would be held as 
an emergency fund; and $11 million 
reserved for administrative expenses. 


would go to 


Approximately $155 million of the 
aid for Europe would consist of ma- 
chinery and other supplies for in- 
creasing armament production there, 
and the other $938. million would go 
for military equipment, delivery ex- 
penses and training assistance. 


Grain Bins Purchased 


PURCHASE of bins and comparable 
structures for grain storage by Com- 


modity Credit Corp. to provide 50 
million bushels of additional capacity 
has been announced by the Agricul- 
ture Department. Most of this stor- 
age will be placed in the Middle West 
and will not include any commercial 
type elevators. 


Sears Cuts Farm Machine Prices 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. has cut 
prices on farm implements 4 to 16 
per cent in its retail division. Lower 
prices are also in effect in the com- 
pany’s fall and winter 
in the mail. 


catalog now 
The company said raw material 
and manufacturing costs did not war- 
rant the price cut, but that present 
economic situation makes it neces- 
sary to give farmers some relief if 
the sagging farm implement market 
is to be stimulated. A side delivery 
rake was cut from $320 to $295, a 
garden tractor from $185 to $169.50, 
and a corn planter from $120 to $105. 


Gets Aircraft Subcontracts 


SUBCONTRACTS totaling $6,651,000 
have been received by Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., Baltimore, from Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp., Beth- 
page, N. Y. The contracts are for 
parts and assemblies for U.S. Navy 
Grumman planes, and work is _ be- 
ing done at the Martin plant in Bal- 
timore. 





officers. 
the South American republic. 








HIGH TEST: Stratospheric flight conditions up to 70,000 feet are simu- 
lated in this test chamber being examined by two Uruguayan Air Force 
The chamber was built by Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, for 
The test unit is 22 feet long and 10 feet 
in diameter, made of 12-inch welded steel plate and weighs 30,000 pounds 

















Steel Earnings Decline 


All but one of 16 ingot produc- 
ers find second-quarter net in- 
come under that of first 


EASING in demand for steel is re- 
flected in second-quarter net earn- 
ings of steel producers. 

Sixteen companies which showed 
total net income of $163,146,786 in 
the first quarter of 1949 when steel 
ingot production in the nation aver- 
aged 101.5 per cent of capacity re- 
port a decline to an aggregate of 
$125,146,324 in the second quarter 
when ingot output was lowered to 
91.2 per cent. Only one of the 16 
companies had greater net earnings 


" in the second quarter than in the first 


quarter. 

However, the second-quarter earn- 
ings performance in 1949 was vastly 
better than that of the like period 
of 1948 when the tota! for the 16 
producers was $88,963,752. Because 
both the first and second quarters 
of 1949 were accompanied by bet- 
ter earnings than the corresponding 
periods of 1948 the total net income 
of the 16 companies in the first half 
of 1949 was $288,293,110, compared 
with $183,529,405 in the first half 
of 1948. 

In discussing its decline in second- 
quarter earnings, one company em- 
phasized the sensitivity of steel in- 
dustry earnings to volume of opera- 


tions. Considering this sensitivity, 





United States Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
National Steel Corp. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
A. M. Byers Co. 
Rotary Electric Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Steel Corp. 
Continental Steel Corp. 

Totals 
FINISHING CAPACITY ONLY 
Acme Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Corp. 
Thomas Steel Co. 
PIG IRON CAPACITY ONLY 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 


*Net loss. 
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NET EARNINGS 


(16 Steel Producers) 
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the July operations of the steel indus- 
try do not promise an improvement 
in steel company earnings in the third 
quarter. United States Steel Corp., 
for instance, produced steel at an 
average rate of 99.8 per cent of ca- 
pacity in the second quarter, but in 
the first 20 days of July its shipments 
were at a rate of only 70.3 per cent 
of finished steel capacity and new 
orders were continuing to decline. 


Supervisory Training Described 


PROPER training of supervisors can 
be a controlling factor in the prog- 
ress of a firm, it is stressed repeat- 


Steel Producers’ Net Earnings 


edly by executives who co-opera 


with Metropolitan Life Insura: 
Co., New York, in gathering c: 
material on supervisory  traini: 
The material is published in a rep 
“Supervicory Training: Case St) 
ies,” now available from the c 
pany. 

Report provided executives int 
ested in supervisory training w 
specific examples of how other co: 
panies train supervisors. Arti 
describe phases of various compani 
experiences in supervisory trainin; 


Subassembly Contracts Awarded 


CONTRACTS for subassemblies hay, 
been awarded to Texas Engineering 
& Mtg. Co. Inc., Dallas, by Wichita 
Division, Boeing Airplane Co. and 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp 
Beam channels about 8 feet long will 
be fabricated for Boeing’s B-47 bomb- 
er. The Convair contract calls for 
machining various castings and forg- 
ings for the B-36. 


Car Builder Closing Plants 


PRESSED Steel Car Co. will shut 
down its McKees Rocks, Pa., plant 
for an indefinite period late in Sep- 
tember. The plant has been partially 
closed for some time but several 
hundred employees have been re- 
tained. Company also is planning to 
close its Mt. Vernon, Ill., plant in 
mid-August. Reason: Lack of freight 
car orders. 





2nd Qtr. Ist Qtr. 2nd Qtr. Ist Half Ist Half 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1948 
$44,123,595 $49,928,670 $25,585,677 $94,052,265 $53,443,018 
25,749,029 33,129,574 15,099,775 59,878,603 30,599,106 
10,178,544 15,298,627 7,805,410 25,477,171 16,938,390 
5,300,004 9,868,895 6,341,197 15,168,899 11,491,901 
7,520,705 10,022,660 5,609,764 17,543,365 12,033,330 
11,115,132 14,753,775 7,364,275 25,868,907 16,026,035 
7,033,304 9,254,230 6,549,849 16,287,534 15,008,393 
7,703,772 8,404,861 6,157,055 16,108,633 12,024,402 
2,128,432 4,010,137 3,043,475 6,138,569 5,824,732 
239,750 1,714,315 633,757 1,954,065 1,201,543 
386,565 1,385,687 602,246 1,772,252 1,274,356 
17,806 1,542,195 1,624,344 1,560,001 2,931,81* 
283,900 564,800 555,700 848,700 1,080,900 
299,700 1,022,052 680,059 1,321,752 1,098,353 
1,855,367 2,043,222 904,915 3,898,589 1,933,460 
210,719 203,086 406,254 413,805 619,671 
$125,146,324 $163,146,786 $88,963,752 $288,293,110 $183,529,405 
$1,111,680 $1,286,848 $1,477,533 $2,398,528 $3,442,000 
181,534* 104,645* 326,133 286,179* 551,850 
257.933 468,642 542,878 726,575 954,454 
$512,402 $875,340 $609,369 $1,387,742 $1,139,188 
1,199,842 1,757,193 1,223,688 2,957,035 2,370,194 
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Consume Half of Steel 


ive largest consuming groups 
used about 50 per cent of steel 
in first four months 


NEARLY HALF of all finished steel 
shipped by mills in the first four 
months of 1949 went to the five larg- 
est consuming groups, 

Summary made by American Iron 
& Steel Institute, New York, shows 
that of the 23,185,364 net tons of 
finished steel shipped by mills in 
that period the five leading consum- 
ing classifications received 11,277,422 
tons: Automotive 3,949,391; construc- 
tion, including maintenance, 2,793,078; 
rail transportation, 1,745,205; con- 
tainers, 1,623,680; and machinery, in- 
justrial equipment and tools, 1,166,- 
068. Each figure except that of con- 
tainers is an increase over the com- 


parable 1948 figure. Total finished 
steel shipped by mills in the first 
four months of 1949 also exceeded 


that of the first four months of 1948 


when the aggregate was 21,531,247 
tons. 
Several other consuming groups, 


less important tonnagewise, received 
largest increases in shipments per- 
centagewise. Ordnance and other mil- 
itary got 36,975 net tons in the first 
four months of 1949, compared with 
10,801 tons in the like period of 
1948; shipbuilding and marine equip- 
ment received 335,662 tons, compared 
with 167,035; aircraft received 19,654 
tons, compared with 12,002; and the 
oil and gas drilling classification was 
shipped 303,530 tons, compared with 
225,875 tons. 

Decreases recorded were: Domes- 
tic and commercial equipment other 
than appliances, utensils and cutlery, 
from 598,440 net tons in the first 
four months of 1948 to 524,901 tons 
in first four months of 1949; un- 
classified from 1,301,901 to 843,823 
tons; exports from mills from 1,204,- 
716 to 1,153,462 tons; and appliances, 
utensils and cutlery from 639,082 to 
620,762 tons, 































FIVE LARGEST CONSUMERS 
OF FINISHED STEEL 
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bers, dealers and distributors totaled 
3,943,881 tons in the first four months 
of 1949, compared with 3,705,886 tons 
in first four months of last year. 


Study Steel Technology Benefits 


CO-OPERATING with the iron and 
steel industry, the Commerce De- 
partment is conducting a study to 
find how much finished steel produc- 
tion has been increased by technolog- 
ical improvements such as the use of 
oxygen in open-hearth furnaces, In- 
vestigation was prompted by the high 
steel yield in late 1948 and early 
1949 when finished steel output was 
as high as 74.5 per cent of ingot pro- 
duction compared with a wartime 
yield of a fraction over 72 per cent. 
Another phase of the study concerns 
the possibility of increasing pig iron 
production from existing capacity by 
the use of high top pressures. 


Scrap Committee Named 


WILLIAM ROSENTHAL, Purdy Co., 
St. Louis, is chairman of the specifi- 
cations committee of the Institute 
of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., Washing- 
ton, and Joseph S. Summer, Summer 


man. The committee determines the 
specifications for the various grades 
of scrap as to weight, 
content, etc. Other committee mem- 
bers are: Walter I. Bregman, Price 
Iron & Steel Co., Chicago; Jack R 
Forcheimer, Jack R. Forcheimer & 
Son, St. Louis; Frank I. Kilcline, 
Luntz Iron & Steel Co., Kokomo, 
Ind.; and Louis W. Landay, M. N 
Landay Co., Pittsburgh. 


$6 Million Plant to be Built 


PRELIMINARY WORK is under way 
for a $6 million natural gasoline plant 
for the Dollar Hide pool of south- 
western Andrews county, Texas. 
The plant will be operated by Pure 
Oil Co. which will jointly own it with 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., Union Oil Co., Lion 


dimensions, 


Oil Co., Pacific Western Oil Corp., 
F. G. Blackwood, John W. Nichols 
and W. W. Whiteman Jr., of Okla- 


homa City, Okla. 

The plant will have a capacity of 
22 million cu ft daily, with com- 
pressor facilities scheduled for com- 
pletion by Jan. 1 and the plant to be 
in operation by July 1, 1950. 


Pig Iron Output Drops 


BLAST furnace operations dropped 
9 points in June to only 83 per cent 
of capacity, American Iron & Steel 
Institute reports. This is the lowest 
level recorded since April, 1948, when 


a coal miners’ strike curtailed steel 
operations. 
Combined production of pig iron, 


ferromanganese and spiegeleisen to- 
taled 4,818,918 tons in June compared 
with 5,516,606 tons in May, bring- 
ing the total for the first six months 
to 32,641,691 tons compared with 28,- 
961,644 tons in the like 1948 period. 
Production of pig iron alone, totaling 
1,743,172 tons in June, by districts 
was: Pittsburgh-Youngstown district, 


1,739,187 tons; Chicago, 1,052,447 
tons; eastern, 947,014 tons; Cleve- 
land-Detroit, 446,090 tons; southern, 

































































Shipments of finished steel to job- & Co., Columbus, O., is vice chair- 387,888 tons; western, 170,546 tons. 
PIG IRON AND FERROALLOY PRODUCTION FOR JUNE AND YEAR TO DATE 
Blast Furnace Capacity and Production—Net Tons June - 1949 
Propuction 
H Aunesl Pic Iaon FERRO MANGANESE AND SPIEGEL Tota 
E a =a Percent of capacity 
ze — Year to date = Year to date ——— Year to date Curreat Year 
month to date 
DisTRIBU D - 
eaten... | 22 | 23,353,580 | 947,014! 6,270,604 | 30,880 | 379,993. | _ 977,894! 6,450,597 | 89-01 97.1 
Pittsburgh-Youngstown 17 26,625,920 1,739, 187 12, 215, 460 25; 284 132,699 1,764,471 12,348,159 80.5). 93.5._| 
‘leveland-Detroit - 6|..6, a 446 , 090 2266, 088 = | ve __446,090 3,268,088 71.6} 94,3 
hicago... | 7.1. 15,655, 390. | 1,052,447) 6,810, 402 12,978.) 17,258 1,066, 25 6,827,660.|. 82.7) 87.9. 
Southern o.J..9 }.52020, 060} 387,888 | 2, 47,255 6,604 | 41,735 } 394,492 | 2,488,990 | 95.7000... 
Western 4 |_ 2,912, 300 170,546 |_ 1,258,197 ee - 170, 546 1,258,191 | 71.2) 87.1 
BR snes 37 | 70,541,850 | 4,743,172|32,270,006| _75,746 | _371,685 | 4,818,918 | 32,641,601 | 83.01 93.3 
igust 1, 1949 49 

















Union Reduces Pension Cost Estimate 


Cuts last year’s estimate by more than half, because of tax 
credits and “‘intangible’’ savings. Industry asks fact-finders 
to throw out pension claim 


COST of pensions and social insur- dent by Aug. 30. The truce under 
ance is coming down—if one is to be- which steel mills operations are con- 
lieve the United Steelworkers-CIO. tinuing expires Sept. 14. 


The union now estimates that the 
net cost of its $150-a-month pension Steelworkers To Sign 
plan and a generous insurance pro- UNITED STEELWORKERS-CIO 
gram would be 10.99 cents per man- : : 
hour to the steel industry. This fig-  W!! comply with the Taft-Hartley act 
ure includes 6.15 cents for pensions by having its officers — non-Com- 
onl. dik Deal Dien munist affidavits. This will entitle 
Last year the union figured the the union to use the National Labor 
cost for these benefits would be about eoomese eesti precsanies oe <- 
23 cents an hour, including 13.5 cents cilities, which were denied as long “ea 
for pensions and 9.65 cents for insur- the union refused to comply with the 
é law. 
Union action arouses speculation 
as to what new strategy prompted 
this reversal in the steelworkers’ 


ance. 

Last year’s figures were challenged 
by independent actuaries and insur- 
ance specialists who contended the 
cost of the social security program 
would be much higher than estimated 
by the union. MILK AND STEEL 

Case Before Fact-Finders—The re- 
vised cost figures are expected to be 
explored before the special fact-find- 
ing board appointed by President 
Truman to investigate the steel la- 
bor dispute. The board is now hold- 
ing hearings in New York. 





MILK and steel are scarcely 
related, but the current wage 
controversy in steel last week 
was put forth as a reason for 
postponing a price advance on 
milk in the greater Pittsburgh 
area, scheduled for Sept. 1. In 
a hearing before the Pennsyl- 
vania State Milk Control Com- 
mission an attorney for the lo- 
cal milk dealers’ association 
argued that the steel wage con- 
troversy had so upset the gen- 
eral economy the milk hearings 
should be postponed temporar- 
ily and the scheduled price in- 
crease put off until Oct. 1. By 
that time, it was reasoned, the 
steel dispute would be out of 
the way, and more settled eco- 
nomic conditions would per- 
mit sounder evaluation of the 
milk price situation. Commis- 
sion denied the request for 
postponement. 


The downward revision in cost fig- 
ures by the union is based on a study 
by Murray Latimer, former govern- 
ment analyst and now in the employ 
of the union. Mr. Latimer says the 
outlay necessary to support the $150 
pension would amount to 12.81 cents 
an hour, but that the net cost would 
be only 6.15 cents because of “sav- 
ings out of tax credits and nonre- 
placement of workers and factors 
that would reduce the overall figure.” 
Outlay for insurance would come to 
8.07 cents, but the net cost, says Mr. 
Latimer, would be 4.84 cents an hour 
“after allowing for the reduction in 
income taxes and other economies to 
the company which would be less 
tangible.” 

Asks Pensions Be Ruled Out-—In 
the preliminary hearing before the 











fact-finding board, industry repre- stand. It is possible the union will 
sentatives argued that the union's attempt some action before the NLRB 
pension demands should be excluded if no agreement with the steel in- 
from consideration. Most of the steel dustry is reached before mid-Septem- 
labor agreements provide that con- ber. The union may file charges of 
tracts can be reopened this year only failure to bargain with the board. 
for negotiation on wages and social The steelworkers’ union is not Com- 
—_ munist-dominated, but until now has 
The union argues that pensions are refused to sign the affidavits as a 


a form of wages and should be sub- 
ject to negotiation. 
The industry and the union will be 


2... 2 e 
allowed eight days each to present Minimum Steel Wages Raised 
their cases to the board. The panel MINIMUM wages for steelworkers 
must make its report to the Presi- employed by companies executing 


matter of principle. 
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government contracts have en 
raised from a range of 45 to 621, 
cents an hour, established 10 y. ars 
ago, to a range of $1.08% to r 23 
an hour. The lower rates apply to 
the South. 


The action was taken by Labor 
Secretary Maurice Tobin, actine as 
administrator of the Walsh-Healey 
public contracts act, in respons. to 
demands of United Steelworkers at 
hearings last February. The wnion 
contended the old minimum wage 
level had been made obsolete by a 
succession of wage advances which 
brought the actual wage level up to 
the new minimums. 

Steelmakers Demur Steel com- 
pany representatives objected to the 
union’s request on the ground that 
the minimums asked were higher than 
those actually provided in current 
contracts. They said the union ac- 
tion was an attempt to force the gen- 
eral wage structure upward. 

Present contracts between the 
union and the steel companies gen- 
erally provide for a minimum wage, 
in northern areas, of $1.1814 cents 
an hour. This rate is paid to janitors, 
sweepers and other subminimum em- 
ployees. Prevailing rate for steel- 
making employees generally starts at 
$1.23 in northern mills. 

Subminimum Rates Provided—Sec- 
retary Tobin’s ruling provides that 
auxiliary workers or bona fide ap- 
prentices in skilled crafts may be 
employed at subminimum rates rang- 
ing from $1.04 per hour in the South 
to $1.18% an hour in the North; 
these are the minimum rates usually 
specified in the contracts between the 
union and the companies. 

Secretary Tobin estimates that few- 
er than 10,000 workers will receive 
pay increases as result of the amend- 
ment. 


3-Day Week Attacked 


BUSINESSMEN lined up in a solid 
front last week to attack John L. 
Lewis’ decree of a three-day week in 
the coal fields. 

George H. Love, president of Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal eCo. called 
the abbreviated work-week ‘‘confis- 
cation.” Sen. A. Willis Robertson 
(Dem., Va.) termed it a move to 
dictate the coal industry’s output 
and prices. Herman W. Steinkraus, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, urged 
extension to labor unions of monop- 
oly penalties of the antitrust law. 

Irving S. Olds, chairman, United 
States Steel Corp., revealed the three- 
day week was costing his company 
money because higher-priced outsice 
coal had to be bought to maintain 
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even the reduced operations of the 
company. Harry M. Moses, presi- 
dent of U. S. Steel’s coal subsidiaries, 
said the United Mine Workers union 
has shown complete contempt of laws 
designed to curb the upsurge of eco- 
nomic power by unions. 

Thurmary Arnold, former New Deal 
trustbuster, and now in private law 
practice, urged Congress to bring la- 
bor unions under Federal antitrust 
laws. 

A congressional drive against la- 
bor union monopolies was_ started 
with an investigation by the Senate 
3anking Committee. Senator Rob- 
ertson directed the hearings. 

The short work-week in the bitu- 
minous coal industry is making fur- 
ther inroads on lake shipping. Great 
Lakes shippers estimated that from 
25 million to 30 million more tons of 
coal will be required for the terri- 
tory before the close of the naviga- 
tion season. They estimate ship- 
ments will have to average about 1.5 
million tons weekly, or about 25 per 
cent of the three-day week produc- 
tion. The 1.5 million figure is based 
on the assumption that mines are 
turning out only 6 million tons a 
week now. 

If the 6 million ton rate is kept up 
the shippers sce only 4 million to 4.5 
million tons remaining for other 
areas during rest of the lake season. 


Tin Plate Controls To End 


EXPORT tin plate controls will ter- 
minate with the present quarter, the 


Tin Plate Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Office of Domestic 
Commerce was told last week. No 
tonnage directives for the fourth 


quarter will be handed out and there 
will be no formal priority program. 

Industry representatives approved 
the action in view of indications 
that tin plate will be available in 
sufficient quantities to take care cf 
foreign programs. Orders M43 and 
M81 are to be further modified or 
Suspended in the near future. Office 
of International Trade had earlier re- 
moved quota restrictions on tin plate 
for fourth quarter export. 

Tin will continue to be allocated 
until commercial relationships with 
foreign sources are re-established. 


Stockpiling Speed Urged 

COMPLETION of the national stock- 
pile of strategic and critical materi- 
als should not be delayed, the Muni- 
tions Board told Congress last week 
as the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee considered action on = an 
amendment to cut $275 million from 
the $835 million previously appro- 
priated for this purpose. Speeding up 
of stockpiling at the approach of a 


August 1, 1949 


national emergency may not be 
sible even with unlimited funds, the 
board warns. At such time, indus- 
trial requirements might require re- 
lease of materials from the stockpile 
instead of permitting additions to it 

Cost of the completed stockpile is 
now estimated at $3,217,000,000, a 
reduction from the January estimate 
of $3.7 billion because of lowered 
materials costs. Material on hand or 
under contract on June 30 made the 
stockpile 40 per cent complete. Com- 
mitments to be made in the current 
ficcal year will raise this figure to 
more than 60 per cent by June 30, 
1950. 

Unless funds are on hand to 
scarce items as they appear on the 
market, they are lost to the stock- 
pile, the board said. 


Foundries Total 5974 


Latest compilation shows first 
decline in U. S. and Canadian 
plants since 1941 


pe I> 


buy 


UNITED STATES and Canada now 
have 5974 foundries. This rep- 
re ents a loss of 19 in the pa-t two 
years, according to Penton’s Found- 
ry List, 1949-50 edition, just pub- 
lished. Canaca gained 29 units since 


1947, while the United States lost 
18. The latest compilation shows a 
reversal in uptrend for the first time 
since 1941. Decline is small, 
sidering the low rate of foundry op- 
erations in the lact 10 months. In 
1941-1947 a gain of 760 
foundries was recorded, following a 
decline which started in 1924 and 
carried through the depression years. 

Since 1916 foundries have expand- 
ed greatly in size and their produc- 
tremendously 


con- 


the period 


tion has_ increased 
through the 
machines and methods. 


of foundries in the 


introduction of new 

The number 
latect listing, 
however, is only 316 below that of 
33 years ago. 

Ohio Leads—Leading foundry state 
is again Ohio with 585 castings 
shops, a gain of 14 from the previous 


compilation. Other leading states 
are: Pennsylvania, 546; Illinois, 452; 
California, 422; New York, 388: 
Michigan, 383; Indiana, 263; Massa- 
chusetts, 229; Wisconsin, 226; New 
Jersey, 204. 

Ontario with 289 foundries leads 
the Canadian provinces and would 


rank seventh on a combined list of 
states and provinces. 

Among the ferrous castings plants, 
gray iron foundries were most num- 
erous totaling 3289 although they 
declined from 3448 in the previous 
listing. Steel foundries total 406, 


corapared with 404 in 1947, and mal- 
leable foundries total 
with 150 in 1947. 


ries increased to 3576 from 


154, compared 
Nonferrous found- 
3460 two 


years ago. 
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Aug. 10-12, Western Packaging Exposition: 
Civie Auditorium, San Francisco 
Nug. 15-17 Society of Automotive Engi 
neers: National West Coast meeting, Port 
ind Oreg 
Aug. 23-26, American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers: Pacific general meeting 
Fairmount Hotel, San Francis« Head 
rters re at 3 WwW th St New 
York 18 
sept. 9-12, Instrument Society of America: 
Clinic on maintenance of industria] instru 
ment Hotel Statler St Louis Society 
headquarters are at 421 Ridge Ave Pitt 
burgt 
Sept. 12-16, Instrument Society of America: 
National conference and exhibit, Municipal 
\uditorium, St. Louis Society headquar 
ters are at 921 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 
sept. 14-16, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 11th 
nnual forum, Oh‘o State University, Co 
imbus oO Institute headquarters are 
1010 Vermont Ave N.W Washingtor 
sept. 21-24, National Association of Foremen: 
26th convention, Hotel Statler and Masonic 
Temple, Detroit Association headquarter 
ire at 321 W. First St Dayton, O 
sept. 25-Oct. 1, American Institute of Min 
ing & Metallurgical Engineers: Midyear 
meeting, Neil House, Columbus, 0. Deta 
may be obtained from J. H. Melvin, Ortor 
Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, O 
sept, 26-28, National Electronics Conference: 
1949 conference and exhibit sponsored by 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel Chicago Nathar Cohr 
Room 1505 x07 N. Michigan Ave i 
cago, heads the exhibits committee 
sept. 29, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting Hotel Statler 
Buffalo 
Oct. 3-4, National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers: South central regional meeting 
\dolphus Hotel Dallas Heading the 
irrangements committee is G. R, Olsor 
United Gas Pipe Line C Shreveport 


La 


Oct. 3-5, American Coke & Coal Chemicals 
Institute: Annual meeting, Skytop Lodge 
Skytop, Pa Institute headquarter ire 


729 15th St 


Oct. 3-6, Association of Iron A& Steel Engi- 


Washingtor 


neers: Annual conventior William Penr 
Hotel Pittsburgh Associatior eadqual! 
ters are at 1010 Empire Bldg Pittsburg! 


Oct. 4-6, Society of Industrial Pacaging A 
Materials Handling Engineers: Fourth ar 
nual expositior Detroit 

Oct. 6, American Iron & Steel Institute: Re 


gional technical meeting Drake Hotel 
Chicago 

Oct. 10-14, American Society for Testing 
Materials: First Pacific area national 
meeting, Fairmount Hotel, San Franciscc 
National headquarters are at 1916 Race 
St Philadelphia 

Oct. 12-15, Electrochemical Society: 16tl 
convention, La Salle Hotel, Chicage De 
tails may be obtained from H. B. Linford 
secretary of the society 

Oct. 13-15, Industrial Management Confer- 


ence of the University of Missouri: Third 
innual Missou! 
Columbia, Mo 

Oct. 14-15, American Institute of Mining A 


meeting, University 


Metallurgical Engineers: Annus meet 
ng, Southern Ohio Section of Open Heart} 
Committee, Deshler-Wallick Hote Colun 
bus O Institute headquarter are at 2 
W 39th St... New York 

Oct 14-16, Metal Treating Institute: 17?! 


Cleveland 


Equipment 


innual meeting 


Oct, 16-18, Conveyor Manufac 


turers Association: Annual meeting; write 
to G D O'Brien assistant manager 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 
W. Va 
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New overtime amendment to Fair Labor Standards Act 


eliminates overtime-on-overtime payments. 


Government 


principal beneficiary of retroactive provision 


MANY existing labor contracts may 
be rewritten and possibly some em- 
ployers may have to pay less than 
they are paying for certain types of 
overtime work. Interpretation of the 
new overtime compencation amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act by the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Division, Labor Depart- 
ment, is slated for early publication 
in the Federal Register and calls 
for close study by employers. 

Former interpretation, made public 
after the June, 1948, Supreme Court 
decision in the longshoremen’s over- 
time cases, required calculation of 
total wages of men who had to work 
undesirable hours by the formula: 
Total earnings at straight time (sum 
of earnings at the contract rate in 
regular hours plus the earnings at 
premium rates for work during pre- 
mium hours) divided by the number 
of hours. Resulting rate was to be 
paid for the first 40 hours, with time- 
and-a-half for work in excess of 40. 

This rule applied in cases where: 
1. Employment was sporadic as to 
hours or days worked, and 2. there 
was a definite agreement providing 
premium rates of pay for hours and 
days of sporadic employment with- 
out reference to the number of hours 
or days worked during the week. In 
cases where these two conditions 
were not present, employer was 
deemed to comply with statutory re- 
quirements when he paid premium 
rates as true overtime for work in 
excess of 40 hours. 

Provision Clarified—Under the new 
amendment there apparently can be 
no quibbling. The statute says plain- 
ly that extra compensation resulting 
from a premium rate for work in 
sporadic times—nights, Saturdays, 
Sundays or holidays—as well as for 
work in premium or post-shift hours, 
“shall not be deemed part of the 
regular rate at which the employee 
is employed and may be credited 
toward any premium compensation 
due him under this section for over- 
time work.” 

Nobody knows how much money 
will be saved by employers through 
the retroactive provision which 
throws out pending “overtime-on- 
overtime” claims. Current estimates 
run all the way from $10 to $300 
million. A _ principal beneficiary is 
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the government which otherwise 
might have paid a lot of money to 
satisfy claims against cost-plus con- 
tractors. 

Senate Version Passed — Senate 
version, incidentally, was finally ap- 
proved and signed. Houce originally 
drafted the amendment for applica- 
tion exclusively in the _ longshore, 
stevedoring, building and construc- 
tion industries. Senate later made 
it applicable to any employee _ re- 
gardlecs of the industry in which he 
is engaged and added the retroac- 
tivity feature. 


Stockpiling Appropriation Cut 


SENATE Appropriations Committee 
has approved a reduction of $275 
million in the stockpiling item—cut- 
ting it back to $560 million in cash 
and contract authority for the pro- 
curement of critical and strategic 
materials in fiscal 1950. In addition, 
the committee wrote in a “buy 
American” amendment. 

Sen. Elmer Thomas (Dem., Okla.) 
said in explaining the action: “The 
Munitions Board has been purchasing 
Canadian copper while domestic 
mines have been closing for lack of 
markets.” The Canadian price was 
lower. Amendment does not bar for- 
eign buying but charges the Muni- 
tions Board with buying in the U. 
S. where possible at reasonable prices. 
So, it is not at all definite. 

This $275 million cut, along with 
the $1,118,000,000 slice in the total 
defense budget to $14,732,000,000, 
previously approved by the commit- 
tee, is subject to Senate floor action 
as well as acceptance by the House. 


Drum Decline Continues 


ONE of the important business bar- 
ometers, say some government econ- 
omists, is the statistical position of 
heavy steel shipping barrels and 
drums because these barrels and 
drums are used so widely for many 
products, particularly those of the 
petroleum and chemical industries. 

Latest figures, for April, tabulated 
by the Bureau of the Census, show 
the decline in demand for barrels 
and drums has not run its course. 
Here are the figures for the most 
popular item, the 55-gallon container 
made of 18-gage sheet steel: April 


shipments were 1,227,496 compe ed 
with 1,433,276 in March and with 
1,692,691 in April of 1948; unfilied 
orders at end of April were 5,167,//72, 
compared with 5,863,021 at end of 
March, and with 8,955,082 at end of 
April, 1948. 


Housing Program Start Urged 


STATE and local authorities were 
urged by President Truman to act 
speedily to put into effect the low- 
rent housing and slum clearance pro- 
grams provided by the long debated 
housing bill which he signed July 15. 

The legislation, the first major 
item of President Truman’s “Fair 
Deal” program to be made effective, 
provides for construction in six years 
of 810,000 dwelling units at an esti- 
mated cost of $308 million annually 
over a period of 40 years. The slum 
clearance program calls for expendi- 
ture of $1.5 billion and a farm 
housing program will give direct 
loans of $250 million and grants of 
$75 million to farm borrowers, 

Housing Administrator R. M. Fo- 
ley hopes to get 50,000 publicly 
owned dwelling units under way 
within the first year. 


Housing Needs 4000 Workers 


HOUSING Act of 1949 is the latest 
example of a steady stream of legis- 
lation in recent years which has been 
pushing federal employment upward, 
When the President requested an 
appropriation of $33,650,000 to ad- 
minister it, he indicated that more 
than 4000 additional workers would 
be needed in 12 federal agencies. 
Most of them would go into units of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and Agriculture Department. 


Clearinghouse for Small Business 


CENTRAL clearinghouse to inform 
small business men seeking govern- 
ment contracts is proposed by Sen. 
Karl E. Mundt (Rep., S. Dak.). He 
says, “federal procurement has be- 
come so big that it is almost impos- 
sible for a small business man to 
know how to go about getting a con- 
tract.” 

Senator Mundt’s recommendation 
is prompted by the suspension of 
Maj. Gen. Alden H. Waitt, chief of 
the Chemical Corps, and Maj. Gen. 
Herman Feldman, the quartermast«r 
general, pending investigation of 
charges that they granted favors ‘0 
so-called “5 per centers” who collect 
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Surface hardness, gradient, and 
depth held uniformly to predetermined 
values, as shown by etched section 
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More lathe for less money in every detail was written 

into the specifications of the Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co.'s new 

economy-priced Tray-Top Cintilathe, a requirement 

that Flamatic-hardened transmission gears helped to achieve. 

First, the desired hardness patterns in the gears 

(for headstock, quick change gear box and apron) 

were literally blueprinted and optimum values for surface 

hardness were established. Flamatic proved that 

these specs could be held, right on the button; each 

gear—indeed each tooth—being uniform and uniformly good. 

Stock: SAE 3150; surface hardness: RC 52 to 58; production 

rate on 4"' OD, 3%" face, spindle helical gears: 180/hour. 
Flamatic’s exclusive electronic temperature control 

plus high temperature flames permit rapid heating of surfaces 

to within plus or minus 10°F. prior to oil quench. Gears up to 18” 

OD, shafts up to 24” long, cams, and similar parts are 
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fees and commissions for aiding busi- 
ness men in getting government con- 
tracts. 


Shifts in Government Posts 


PHILIP M. Kaiser has been named 
aS an assistant secretary of labor by 
President Truman. Formerly direc- 
tor of the International Labor Office, 
Mr. Kaiser will be one of three as- 
sistant secretaries and responsible for 
international labor affairs. 

Dr. Francis E. McIntyre has re- 
signed as assistant director of the 
Office of International Trade to be- 
come economic research director for 
California Texas Oil Co. Ltd. with 
headquarters in New York. He en- 
tered government service in 1942 
with the Lend-Lease Administration, 
moved to the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration and finally joined OIT. 

Albert F. Nufer, State Department, 
has been appointed U. S. representa- 
tive on the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, succeeding Wil- 
lard L. Thorp. Mr. Nufer has had 
muny years of experience in economic 
afrairs and has held important for- 
eijgn service posts in American re- 
publics. 


63 More Boards Abolished 


ABOLITION of 63 more boards and 
committees in the National Military 
Establishment has been ordered by 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
This brings the discontinued com- 
mittees and boards to a total of 133. 
Main reasons for the abolition orders 
were: The boards were no longer 
useful, they had completed their work 
or they were duplicating functions 
of other organizations. Two discon- 
tinued committees of the Munitions 
30oard are of special interest to in- 
dustry: The Engines, Turbines & 
Compressors Purchase Assignment 
Committee and the Interservice Mu- 
nitions Board Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Internal Combustion 
Engines 


Prices to Armed Forces Cut 


DEFENSE officials disclosed a short 
time ago that almost every item 
bought by the armed forces with the 
exception of automotive gasoline has 
shown a price decline in the last six 
months. The 7 per cent rise in mo- 
tor gasoline, however, more than off- 
set a 37 per cent drop in fuel for the 
Navy’s ships and a 6 per cent de- 
cline in aviation gasoline. 

Garrison rations costs _ have 
dropped 6.2 per cent since January; 
clothing is 8.39 per cent less than for 
fiscal 1948; general supplies, includ- 
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WORK AND PLAY: Working hard on unification of the armed forces, 
the country’s high command also takes time out to play together. Shown 
here at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., in a conference on effective 
harmonization of the services are, left to right: Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, 
Air Force chief; Steve Early, undersecretary of defense; Adm. Louis 
Denfield of the Navy; and Defense Secretary Louis Johnson. A few 
hours later the four were competing on the horseshoe courts. NEA photo 
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ing office supplies and equipment, 
sanitary and kitchen supplies, are 
down 8 per cent; construction ma- 
terials, around 5 per cent; certain 
automotive vehicles are down, but 
the overall picture is largely un- 
changed. 


NME Clarifies Record Storage 


LENGTH of time records of com- 
pleted or terminated military con- 
tracts must be retained has been 
clarified by National Military Estab- 
lishment to reduce contractors’ stor- 
age costs. Munitions Board states 
that under certain circumstances 
records may be replaced with ac- 
ceptable microphotographs or con- 
tractors may apply for permission to 
destroy them. 

Decisions about length of time 
records must be preserved are ob- 
tainable from the contracting gov- 
ernment agency. 


REA Loans Total $2.2 Million 


RURAL Electrification Administra- 
tion approvec loans totaling approxi- 
mately $2.2 million to nine borrowers 
in seven states during the week of 
July 11-15. Funds will be used for 
710 miles of new distribution lines 
and system improvements which in- 
clude: 18 miles of new tie and 6.5 
miles of new _ transmission lines, 
headquarters facilities, two-way ra- 
dio communication systems and com- 


pletion of previously approved con- 
struction. 


FTC Grants Delay in Steel Action 


FURTHER postponement has been 
granted by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the action against pricing 
in the steel industry. An additional 
month is being allowed for prepara- 
tion of briefs on respondents’ motion 
to dismiss the case. The briefs now 
are due Aug. 25. 


Broadcasts on Current Business 


COMMERCE Department is present- 
ing a series of five special programs 
on the current business situation in 
co-operation with the National Broad- 
casting Co. The broadcasts will be 
produced weekly on the University of 
Chicago Round Table program, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Charles Sawyer 
announced. Outstanding business 
leaders, Commerce officials and mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago will participate. 


ECA Sales Published 


BY HAVING the Census Bureau do 
its tabulating work, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration now 1S 
ab!e to publish after a lapse of two 
months the names of United States 
companies booking orders under thé 
Marshall Plan, together with the 
character of the goods sold, the dollar 
value and the country of destination. 
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- European Goals for 1952 Set by ECA 


Steel, pace-setter in 1948 among heavy industries, has 
1952 goal of over 58 million metric tons. British output for 
first half of 1949 highest ever achieved 
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GOAL for industrial production in 
1952 for all countries participating in 
the European Recovery Program has 
been set at 30 per cent above pre- 
war by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. By 1948 production 
virtually equaled prewar levels, and 
in the last quarter of that year was 
5 per cent above prewar, 

Steel, pace-setter in 1948 among 
heavy industries, has a 1952 goal of 
over 58 million metric tons. Output 
last year was 40 million metric tons, 
a 30 per cent increase over 1947, 

Improvement in the European fuel 
situation is shown in reduction of 
U. S. coal exports to participating 
countries from 33 million metric tons 
in 1947 to an estimated 14 million 
metric tons in the 1949 fiscal year. 
Goal for western European coal pro- 
duction in 1952 is over 500 million 
tons, more than 100 million tons 
over output in 1948. 

What are the European nations 
doing to reach these goals? 

British steel output for the first 
half of 1949 was the highest ever 
achieved. Bizonia’s steel outturn in 
the first year of the Marshall Plan 
was more than 1.6 million tons over 
the 6 million tons set up as a target. 
By the end of June of this year a 
continued upward trend in produc- 
tion was indicated by daily records. 
In France recently established peaks 
have again been surpassed. 


United Kingdom 


TOTAL production of steel ingots 
and castings in Great Britain in the 
first six months of 1949 reached 7,- 
949,000 tons, 384,000 tons greater 
than the first half of 1948, the pre- 
vious best. Even when allowance is 
made for the seasonal slump in out- 
put in the vacation months, July and 
August, there is good reason to hope 
the high official target for 1949 will 
be reached. However, prospects are 
not as bright as they were at the 
beginning of 1949. June production 
was set at an annual rate of 15,645,- 
000 tons, the highest rate ever ach- 
ieved in the month and particularly 
encouraging since the Whitsuntide 
holiday interrupted production this 
year. Pig iron output in June was 
at an annual rate of 9,644,000 tons 
against May’s 9.7 million tons. Drop 
in pig iron production was in part 
caused by the shutting down of sev- 
eral furnaces for relining, by a heat 
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wave and by the prolonged drouth. 

Rolling stock builders are active, 
hence there is heavy demand for 
steel rails, plates, points and cross- 
ings. Structural steel is wanted for 
construction that will require steel 
for the next two years. Shipbuilding 
activity is responsible for much of 
the business of tube mills where or- 
ders extend over many months. 
Steelworks are still able to absorb 
al} available scrap. 

Total exports from the beginning 
of the year continue at a higher level 
than a year ago, totaling 89,368 tons 
compared with 87,755 tons. 


Bizonia 

BIZONIA’S steel ingot production 
reached 750,264 metric tons in June 
compared with 770,788 tons in May, 
but there were 25 working days in 
June against 25% days in May. Pro- 
duction targets were exceeded by 6.1 
per cent for steel and by 5.6 per cent 
for pig iron. The ten leading steel 
plants of the Ruhr showed new 
records of daily output toward the 
end of June. 

Germans are raising certain points 
regarding active French and Belgian 
steel groups to. re-establish the 
European steel cartel: 1. No central 
body of Ruhr steel industry exists 
which could serve as a formal part- 
ner of a European cartel. 2. Anti- 
trust and anticartel laws of the al- 
lies in Germany still prevent revival 
of a German cartel. 3. Dismantlings 
have distorted German capacities in 
plates and sheets which can no 
longer be filled by Germans. 4. Ger- 
mans do not expect Britain to join 
such a cartel while socialization of 
British steel hangs fire. 


France 
PRODUCTION of electric power, 
steel, cement and oil refining in 


France has surpassed recently estab- 
lished, records. There is some over- 
production, and France must now 
find outlets abroad. Steelmakers are 
exporting as much as they were be- 
fore the war. Exports of automobiles 
exceed the numbers that the indus- 
try built in 1947. Coal production 
in May was at the April level. 
Although heavy industries reached 
a new record, greatest progress has 
been realized in the automobile in- 
dustry. Since the period of prosperi- 


ty in 1939, production of automobiles 
in France had not reached the same 
high level until last May. Number 
of private cars manufactured in May 
corresponds to 111 per cent of pro- 
duction level in 1938 and commercial 
vehicles to 255 per cent. Export of 
French autos has made 
since the war. About 77 per cent of 
private cars and 34 per cent of com- 
mercial vehicles exported in May 
were sent to foreign countries and 
the balance to French territories. 

In the first quarter of 1949 France 
exported 24,504 motor vehicles, of 
which 13,615 went to foreign coun- 
tries and 10,889 to territories. 


progress 


Belgium and Luxemburg 


STEEL production in Belgium and 
Luxemburg has been dropping since 
April when a peak level was reached 
In May output dropped to 341,440 
tons from April’s alltime record of 
416,000 tons. A further decline was 
registered in June at 322,520 tons. 
Pig iron production has diminished, 
too; blast furnaces have been 
damped or blown out. Another un- 
favorable trend is noted in the 
gradual accumulation of stocks of 
coal and coke. Imports from Ger 
many have been cut and are likely 
to be reduced further. 

Indirect exports of machinery and 
steel products, although less ad- 
versely affected, are becoming more 
difficult; volume of orders booked 
at present is smaller than actual 
shipments within or out of the two 


some 


countries. Machine tool, textile ma- 
chinery and agricultural implement 
manufacturers are receiving fewer 
and fewer orders. 
A « 

ustria 

ALTHOUGH its foreign trade has 
increased steadily since 1946, Aus- 
tria has been unable to keep pace 


with most other European countries 
in postwar commercial recovery, Re- 
establishment of Austrian foreign 
trade to date has not resulted in 
any significant new trends 
as major categories of commodities 
are concerned, but exports of pig 
and scrap iron and finished steel and 
iron products have 
markably since 1937. 


insofar 


increased re- 


Italy 

INDUSTRIAL recovery 
provide a pipe forming and welding 
machine for Ferrotubi, subsidiary of 
Fabrica Italiani Tuba, Milan, Italy, 
and another project for rehabilitating 
lubricating oil manufacturing at a 
refinery near Trieste have been ap- 
proved by ECA. 


project to 
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Telephone Developments Op 


NEW vistas in communications equip- 
ment which may be realized in the 
near term point to speedier and more 
efficient service for business and in- 
dustry. They also chart the need for 
a vast quantity of steel and nonfer- 
rous metals for construction and ex- 
pansion purposes. To dramatize 
these advances, the Bell Telephone 
System has organized a_ special 












































traveling exhibit, now touring met- 
ropolitan areas and state capitals. 
Featured prominently are such new 
developments as operator toll dialing 
for long distance service, enabling op- 
erators to dial calls through to dis- 
tant points without assistance of 


other operators along the route or 


at the destination; customer toll 
dialing hooked up with automatic 


en New Vistas 


message accounting (AMA); radio 
relay systems for carrying ‘‘bund!:s” 
of telephone conversations, as wel! as 
television programs; and various 
new tools in the communications 
field like synthetic crystals, minia- 
ture amplifiers—of which the tran. 
sistor is the most spectacular, and 
improved coaxial cables. 

Direct Dialing — Under operato; 


Intricate tape-punching 
equipment, heart of a 
new automatic message 
accounting system 
Paper tape, on which 
records of thousands of 
calls are carried, con- 
tains information on 
the calling and called 
numbers, the month 
day and exact time to 
tenths of minutes at 
which conversations be- 
gin and end 


Other part of the auto- 
matic message account- 
ing system is _ this 
“reader” which is able 
to scan 80 coded digits 
per second. The ma- 
chine not only trans- 
lates the perforations 
but also sorts, swm- 
marizes and prints si 
that _telephon« bills 
may be made from it 
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toll dialing, direct dialing of tele- 
phone numbers in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago or 300 other 
cities connected to these main switch 
points is possible at a considerable 
saving in time. Brains of the sys- 
tem are automatic relays, oscillators 
and a mass of other equipment, both 
at the main switch points and at all 
connecting points. To accommodate 
the plan, it was necessary to divide 
the U. S. and Canada into 83 “toll 
areas,” grouped roughly according to 
population and each having its own 
three-digit code number. 

How It Works—Say a Detroit op- 
erator wants to put a call through 
to Worcester, Mass., 3-6842. She 
plugs into a direct-connecting cir- 
cuit to the New York switch, then 
dials 201, the Worcester code, and 
finally 3-6-8-4-2. Actually the op- 
erator does not dial but rather actu- 
ates pushbuttons on a small ten- 
button panel desk. These buttons, 
through special types of oscillators, 
transmit the required impulses over 
the long-lines circuit. 

Toll dialing equipment was _in- 
stalled in Cleveland in June, will go 
into Oakland, Calif., in August and 
into Boston in October. It will prob- 
ably be another ten years before it 
can be extended to all long-distance 
customers in the country. Western 
Electric Co., the manufacturing sub- 


sidiary of A. T. & T., is behind 
schedule trying to keep up with de- 
mand for these advanced types of 
equipment. 


Automatic Accounting — Perhaps 
even more complicated is the auto- 
matic message accounting equip- 
ment, developed as an offshoot of 
the teletypewriter principle. 

AMA works like this: When a sub- 
scriber lifts his receiver, the dial 
switching equipment ‘‘finds’’ the line 
the same time connects it- 


self to an idle AMA unit. This, 
briefly, is a machine with groups of 
metal fingers punching small holes 
in a 3-inch tape in certain code pat- 
terns, plus a decoding unit which 
translates the punches into printed 
billing information. The AMA per- 
forator records the number of the 
subscriber making the call, the 
called number, the date, the time the 
call starts, whether the call is being 
made from a “flat rate’’ or “message 
rate” instrument, whether or not 
the called party answered and, fin- 
ally the time the call is completed. 
It can handle hundreds of such calls. 

Coaxial Cables—“Super highways 
for voice and vision” is how the Bell 
System describes its steadily ex- 
panding network of coaxial cable and 
microwave radio relay towers for 
carrying “bundles” of telephone con- 
versations or several television sig- 
nals between distant points. Rapid 
growth of television has spurred this 
development tremendously. There 
are now better than 3500 miles of in- 
tercity television network channels 
in operation and this distance will be 
tripled in the next two years when 
21 more cities will be added to the 
present 13 now linked. 

Coaxial cable consists of a group 
of eight “coaxials’’—each a copper 
wire suspended inside a copper tube; 
a central core and the interstices 
filled with from 12 to 120 pairs of in- 
sulated wires. The entire grouping is 
covered with insulation and a lead 
sheath. The insulated pairs of wires 
are used for control and alarm 
emits and short-haul toll circuits 
Their requirements vary from place 
to place, so a wide variety of com- 
binations is manufactured. Cost of 
manufacture and _ installation are 
high, but capabilities are amazing. 
In a new design, a single pair of 
“coaxials’”’ will provide either 1800 
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An “eight coaxial” cable, 
capable of carrying 


phone 


performs nearly all the 
vacuum 
or oscillator. 
amplification as high as 
models have 
at frequencies up to 10 












































telephone conversations or 
versations and two 
nels simultaneously. 
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con- 
television chan- 

Transistor—One of the most in- 
teresting developments which has 
come out of the Bell Laboratories is 
the transistor, a simple electronic 
amplifier no larger in diameter than 
a pencil, about 1 inch long and capa- 
ble of performing many of the func- 


tions of the conventional vacuum 
tube used so widely in radio and 
telephony. Basically it is nothing 
more than a sealed metal tube in 
which two fine copper wires are 
positioned to be in contact with a 


“spot” of germanium metal no larger 
than the head of a pin. When sim- 
ple battery power is applied, the 
germanium metal has the property 
of “valving”? the power proportion- 
ately to a weak incoming high-fre- 
quency signal, thereby amplifying it 
hundreds of times and passing it 
The transistor is barely out of 
the laboratory stage, but Bell tech- 
nicians see a great future for it. 
Progressive Engineers 
emphasize that these and other in- 
novations in the communications 
field do not come into being 
night and find immediate applica- 
tion. It is,a slow, progressive pro- 
cess of experiment and test, then 
“grafting-in” the new ideas little by 


on. 


Process — 


over- 


little as modernization and expan- 
sion proceed and as the system 
spreads. Ten years is just a flick 


of the eye in perfecting and applying 
on a broad scale the new techniques 
evolved by telephone engineers. 

The telephone is 73 years old. 
There are now approximately 31,364,- 
000 in service, compared with only 
2,134,000 in 1920. Average daily 
conversations have mounted to better 
than 125,000,000. Investment in tele- 
phone plant equipment runs to $8619 
better than times the 
1920. Employment exceeds 
well twice the number 
following the first World 


million, six 
total of 
547,000 
at work 
War. 


over 
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latest wonders in the field of elec- 
tronics is the transistor, shown at left, which 


functions of an ordi- 
tube, serving either as amplifier 
It has shown 

100 to 1, 
been operated as amplifiers 
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Yes, Hyatt Roller Bearings predominate in 
all types of electric over-head traveling cranes 
and open hearth charging machines. 

With Hyatt Roller Bearings at all turning 
points in the bridge and trolley, in motors 
and sheaves, smoother, quieter operation with 
reduced power and maintenance is the result. 
Hyatts provide easy rolling for accurate spot- 


ting, shafts are kept in alignment with wear 


eliminated and the fraying of cables is mini- 
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In Steel Mill Cranes...l¢@s HYATT 


mized by free turning sheaves. 

In addition to their application in cranes, 
Hyatt Roller Bearings also have a long record 
of successful operation in cars, tables and 
other auxiliary equipment. That’s why Hyatt 
Roller Bearings are so consistently specified 
for new equipment and so extensively used 
for changeovers. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New 


Jersey. 
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By A. H. ALLEN Detroit Editor, STEEL 
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Die-cast aluminum door frames by Kaiser-Frazer represent 
spectacular production achievement, although economics of 
application are questionable. Other uses studied 


DETROIT 
DIE-CAST aluminum door frames, 
which Kaiser-Frazer engineers have 
been experimenting with for the past 
couple of years, represent a spectac- 
ular achievement from a production 
standpoint but the economics of such 
application are questionable. The 
casting, a complete inner door frame, 
measures 33 x 43% inches and weighs 
13%, pounds before trimming. This 
permits a claimed reduction of 8.6 
pounds per door and does away 
with four steel stampings per door. 
However, there would be little if any 
reduction in cost and in view of 
the exceptionally high cost of the 
large die with its numerous ejector 
pins and the many hand-set cores, 
the aluminum casting might cost 
considerably more than the present 
steel design, unless production were 
exceptionally high. 

The door castings can be produced 
at a rate of 30 per hour, and thus 
four units would have to be operated 
two shifts to supply doors for 500 
four-door sedans _ daily. K-Fre- 
searchers think they can discern a 
number of possible advantages in the 
cast doors such as lighter hinges, 
more exact fitting of hardware, bet- 
ter weather sealing, easier accessi- 
bility for repairs and use of a door 
pillar with less reinforcement, but 
they emphasize there are no plans 
for putting the units into production. 

In assembly, the regular outer door 
panel of formed steel is fitted over 
the die-cast inner door so it is still 
necessary to have the conventional 
dies and presslines to produce the 
outer “skin,” and some means must 
be worked out for making a tight 
joint between the die casting and the 
steel stamping. This has been one 
of the tougher problems encountered. 

Other Applications Studied—Mean- 
while, other parts are being studied 
for possible die-casting applications. 
They include inner frames for in- 
strument panels and rear deck lids. 
It will be recalled some years ago 
Ford launched a program for pro- 
duction of rear deck lids of molded 
plastic laminate. A number of test 
cars were equipped with the lids 
and put in the field. The project 
was ultimately dropped, because of 
the high production costs involved. 
Kaiser-Frazer is now shipping its 
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Vagabond utility model, a_higher- 
priced ($2288) version of the Kaiser 
Traveler and powered by 112-horse- 
power engine. Two large hinged 
panels open up at the rear to pro- 
vide access to cargo space of 130 cu 
ft. The lower panel folds down to 
form a tailgate level with the cargo 
floor and the upper panel which in- 
cludes the rear window hinges from 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 

1949 1948 
January 445,092 422,236 
February 443,734 399,471 
March 543,711 519,154 
April 569,728 462,323 
May 508,101 359,996 
June 623,689 454,401 
Six mos. 3,134,055 2,617,581 
July 605,000* 489,736 
August 478,186 
September 437,181 
October 516,814 
November 495,488 
December 514,337 
12 mos, 5,549,323 
*Preliminary 
Estimate for week ended: 
(Same 
week) 
1949 1948 
July 9 118,611 98,700 
July 16 156,436 120,741 
July 23 156,100 118,797 
July 30 152,000 113,270 
Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











the roof and opens upward. The car 
may be driven with the panels opened 
if the space is loaded to capacity. 


Chrysler Works Saturdays 


CHRYSLER has stepped up _ its 
weekly assembly rate by instituting 
Saturday work in all divisions, al- 
though officials were keeping their 
fingers crossed on reception of the 
plan by union workmen. There is 
much sentiment among’ working 
forces against the 9-hour day or the 
six-day week, even though it does 
mean appreciably higher earnings. 
In one case a plant had to cut back 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited ) 




















































Mirrors of Motordom 
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a projected 9-hour day to 81. hours 
simply because work crews could 
not be persuaded to put in the extra 
hour. Chrysler schedules in all divi- 
sions are geared to a pace of 6400 
cars and trucks per day, this being 
the peak level. The only way to 
build better than 32,000 units week- 
ly is to work more hours and in the 
face of continuing torrid demand 
from the field for automobiles sched- 
ules are being stretched to meet it 


Contract Talks Stalled 


CONTRACT talks between the UAW 
and Chrysler covering economic is- 
sues are completely stalled presum- 
ably until some sort of pattern is es- 
tablished in the new Ford contract. 
However, the latter negotiations too 
remain on dead center and likely will 
stay that way until a settlement is 
reached in the steel industry on un- 
ion demands. So it appears that 
there is small chance of any inter- 
ruptions this summer in automobile 
production other than the usual flare- 
ups which keep breaking out here 
and there to force occasional brief 
assembly line tieups. 


Many Enter Design Contest 
JUDGING of automobile en- 
tries in the annual Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild competition is 
drawing to a close, with the largest 
field on record, better than 15 pet 
cent ahead of last year. The minia- 
ture cars have been on display at the 
General Motors building, drawing 
wide attention from both the publi 
and auto company personnel. Many 
reflect considerable ingenuity in de- 
sign and styling, although there ar 
few which are productive of ideas 
which. might be translated into ac- 
tual automobiles. 

Cash awards and university schol- 
arships aggregating $65,000 are at 
stake in the competition, the eleventh 
since inception of the guild in 1930 
as an organization devoted to thé 
development of* craftsmanship and 
creative ability among. boys. There 
are junior and senior divisions, the 
former a 12-15-year age group, the 
latter a 16-19-year group. 

Models, usually built of wood or! 
plaster and of solid construction, ob- 
serve certain practical limitations in 
design such as sufficient head and leg 
room and maximum limits of front 
and rear bumper overhang. Each is 
designed for five passengers, and is 
approximately 16 inches long. Points 


model 
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on which the miniature cars are 
scored are divided among scale fi- 
delity, workmanship, painting, orig- 
inality of design, artistic merit of de- 
sign and practicability. Either front 
or rear-engine designs are accept- 
able. In this respect it was noted 
that last year almost one out of ev- 
ery three entries was a rear-engine 
type, while the proportion this year 
is not as high. 

From the thousand or more entries 
state and regional winners are select- 
ed, the latter being selected from the 
first-place winners in the states. For- 
ty regional winners are brought to 
Detroit Aug. 24-27 for a convention 
and banquet, where the eight schol- 
arship winners are announced. 

Sons of GM employees are eligible 
to enter the competition but in the 
event any of them are winners they 
are given duplicate awards so that 
all original prizes go to non-GM 
boys. President of the guild is T. P. 
Archer, vice president and group ex- 
ecutive of GM. 


Studebaker Installs New Presses 


PRODUCTION of Studebaker cars 
and trucks, maintained at record- 
breaking pace since the first of the 
year and currently about 6200 units, 
weekly, was suspended July 25 for 
one week to permit taking annual 
inventory. With resumption of man- 
ufacturing operations, power was to 
be turned on for the first time in a 
new stamping division at South Bend 
where 61 new presses have been in- 
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stalled at a cost of $3 million. 

Press equipment, ranging in ca- 
pacity from 75 tons to 750 tons, has 
been set up in a one-story structure 
formerly used for truck chassis as- 
sembly. Remodeling of the building’s 
interior began @ year ago, after 
truck work had been transferred to 
a former aircraft engine plant pur- 
chased from the government. 

New equipment will be used for 
stamping hood panels, fenders, grille 
panels, gasoline tanks, tire wells and 
instrument panels, with production 
capacity for 1500 cars per day. 
Among the larger presses are five 
750-ton units, two 650-ton, twelve 
500-ton and 29 of 95-ton rating. 
Some contain four or six dies each. 

All sheet metal operations are on a 
line production basis, completely con- 
veyorized, and include some metal 
finishing treaments for hoods and 
fenders. 


Nine Million in Auto Industry 


MORE figures from the latest com- 
pilation of facts on the automotive 
industry: 

There are 1871 companies manu- 
facturing motor vehicles, parts and 
accessories, better than 43,000 pas- 
senger car and truck dealerships, 
8000 automotive wholesalers, 59,908 
independent repair shops. In the ag- 
gregate, these businesses, along with 
truck driving, road building, manu- 
facturing and allied lines, employ 
9,020,000. Truck operation alone ac- 
counts for 5,077,808. However, about 


These four presses are a portion of $3 million worth of new stamping 

equipment instalied by Studebaker Corp. at South Bend, Ind., and which 

will enable the company to produce stampings for 1500 cars per day. 

At left are two 500-ton presses while to the right is a 750-ton unit. 
Dwarfed between them is a 75-ton press 


60 


ninety-three per cent of all cop. 
cerns engaged in motor vehicle ap. 
ufacture, distribution, repair ang 
operation have less than 20 workers 

Approximately 3,917,000 carloads 
oi automotive freight were hauled 
by American railroads in 1948 jpn. 
cluding 800,000 carloads of motor ve. 
hicles, parts and tires alone. Th 
freight bill: $815 million. 


GM Assembles 200,000th Unit 


THREE years after reconverting to 
the manufacture of passenger auto- 
mobiles, General Motors Corp. has 
produced the 200,000th car at its 
South Gate, Calif., assembly plant. 

This particular GM facility is not- 
able in that its operations are among 
the most complex to be found in any 
assembly plant in the world. Forty- 
four different models of Buicks, 
Pontiacs, and Oldsmobiles move along 
one conveyor line, necessitating su- 
per-scheduling of the 10,000 parts re- 
quired. 

With 50 cars per hour coming off 
the line, employment at the factory 
has reached 2900, an increase of more 
than 700 over last year. 


Truck Data Shown in Booklet 


YEAR to year changes in numerous 
phases of truck operations are pub- 
lished in Trends, 1949 edition of the 
American Trucking Associations’ 
booklet. 

The 49-page publication tabulates 
data on growth, volume, wages, earn- 
ings and other factors. Biggest slice 
of wages paid by trucking industry, 
accounting for 50 per cent of gross 
revenues, goes to drivers. The book- 
let also points out that all types of 
motor trucks annually carry almost 
60 per cent of nation’s tonnage. 


Unified Threads Booklet Out 


DETAILED illustrations, tables 
numerical data about standards of 
thread form and proceedings of the 
meeting in which accord on unified 
screw threads was reached between 
the National Bureau of Standards 
and British and Canadian counter- 
parts are available in a new booklet, 
“Unified Screw Threads.” U. S. 
yovernment Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, prints it. Cost is 30 
cents a copy. 

The present unification agreement 
provides a 60-degree angle and 4a 
rounded root for screw threads with 
either flat or rounded external 
thread crests. The number of threads 
per inch for the various series of 
thread diameters has been unified. 
Limiting dimensions for three grades 
to fit have also been agreed upon. 
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i Dark sky ... wind . . . devastating 


rain mean there’s no time to lose. 


) So you give ’er everything she’s 


got and pray you'll get in most of 
the crop before it’s too late. That’s 
when the holding power of the 
| 6,377 fasteners in this combine re- 
ally pay off. 
1867 bolts . . . 415 cap, set and 
| tapping screws .. . 1840 rivets... 
2255 nuts form the steel network 
that locks the framing members of 
this combine together. 


Because these fasteners are call- 


ed upon to hold their own on a 
rugged day-in and day-out sched- 
ule, top quality is essential. That’s 
why Russell, Burdsall and Ward 
with 104 years’ experience still 
carries on intensive research and 
development work to improve 
fastener holding power further. 


It is unsound economy to use in- 
ferior fasteners, since the price of 
fasteners is such a small part of the 
total product cost. It isn’t the ini- 
tial price but the cost of using 
fasteners that counts. 







































When These 6,377 Fasteners Pay Off! 


To attain True Fastener Econ- 
omy, you can save assemb'y time, 
reduce plant inspection, and get 
the maximum holding power per 
dollar of fastener cost with a de- 
pendable quality fastener. True 
Fastener Economy contributes to 
the kind of production savings that 
put more and more combines on 
U. S. wheatfields every year. It is 
this type of contribution to major 
American industries that explains 
why —for over 104 years—RB&W 
has been making strong the things 
that make America strong. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, tll., Los Angeles, Cal. Additional sales offices at: Philadelphia, 


Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Oakland, Portland, Seattle. Distributors from coast to coast. 


6.377 Fasteners are used in I American Combine 


CLA C0ANCOCEPA PAP 














Armco Adds Capacity 


Starts new steelmaking plant, 
with 400,000 tons capacity, at 
Middletown, O. 


CONSTRUCTION of a $12 million 
steelmaking plant, capable of pro- 
ducing 400,000 tons of ingots an- 
nually, will be started immediately 
by Armco Steel Corp. at Middle- 
town, O. 

New plant will include three 225- 
ton open hearth furnaces and equip- 
ment necessary to operate the plant. 

When operations start, the plant 
will employ 500 men. 

First Unit of Larger Plant—The 
three open hearths now being started 
are planned as a unit of what Armco 
hopes eventually will be a much 
larger plant, says Charles R. Hook, 
chairman. The new plant is neces- 
sitated by steady growth in steel 
consumption in the area served by 
Armco’s Middletown facilities. New 
steel-consuming companies have 
moved into the district, says Mr. 
Hook, and the company expects a 
more adequate steel supply will en- 
courage others to move into the 
Miami Valley. 

To Be Completed in 1950—Con- 
struction will be completed in about 
15 months. The building housing the 
open hearths will be 200 x 700 feet, 
and will have its own chemical lab- 
oratory, office and parking lot. About 
® miles of railroad tracks will be 
constructed, and about 115 miles of 
truck roads. 

Seven thousand tons of structural 
steel will be needed to erect the 
main building, not including steel 
used in the furnaces. The three 
furnaces will require 10 million gal- 
lons of fuel oil per year to melt steel. 


Blooming Mill Expansion 


YOUNGSTOWN Sheet & Tube Co. 
will spend $4.5 million to enlarge its 
Campbell Works blooming mill to 
make larger and heavier coils of 
strip and sheets for the automobile 
industry. 

President Frank Purnell _ said 
changes will make possible the roll- 
ing of slabs up to 56 inches in width. 
Present facilities handle 4314-inch 
widths. Retained profits are making 
the expansion possible. 


New Mill for National Tube 


ELECTRIC welded steel pipe mill 
will be constructed at National 
Works of National Tube Co., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. New facilities will 
provide for an annual capacity of 


100,000 net tons of 26-inch and 
larger diameter electric welded and 
expanded steel pipe by this VU. S. 
Steel subsidiary. Production is ex- 
pected by March, 1950. Largest pipe 
at Lorain plant of the company is 
26-inch seamless. 

Construction of the mill marks a 
return to manufacture of large dia- 
meter pipe in the McKeesport pro- 
ducing area of National Tube. Until 
beginning of the war electric welded 
pipe had been made at McKeesport, 
but the mill was dismantled and re- 
placed by facilities for making ord- 
nance material: shells, bombs and 


rockets. 


Foster Opens Houston Plant 


L. B. FOSTER Co., Pittsburgh, has 
opened its $150,000 plant in Houston. 
It is the company’s first plant in the 
Southwest and has facilities for hand- 
ling steel rail and other steel prod- 
ucts on its 12-acre site. Cost of erect- 
ing buildings plus real estate brought 
company’s investment to $186,000. 


Engineering Plant for Pontiac 


ANOTHER item in the construction 
news is an engineering building for 
Pontiac, a two-story structure of 
brick, concrete and steel with 213,645 
sq ft of working area. It will be lo- 
cated in Pontiac, east of the divi- 






sheet metal, paint and wood sh 
A complete dynamometer laboratory 
will include engine and chassis dyna- 
mometer divisions, a minus 40 PF 
cold room, carburetor flow room, in- 
strument laboratory, transmission 








testing and stress laboratory. Ther = 
will also be a copper-walled radi ore 
screen room where radios will bh in 
tested in complete isolation from > Ma» 
outside signals. Lockrooms, lunch- B city 
room and alcoved truck wells for 
receiving and shipping complete th: q ie 
first floor. 3 pera 
Building’s second floor will have a a aa 
700-seat auditorium and stage with j en 
turntable, a display room, drafting §& Cal 
room, photostating and specifications § 
rooms and offices. No date has been FF 
set for the start of construction. 7 vin 
4 MO. 
& Tex 


Norfolk & Western Modernizes | ;,. 


NORFOLK & Western Railway, [44 


Roanoke, Va., has started on a $9 5 Wal 
million equipment building program § °™ 
at its shops. Completion is sched- [& ee! 
uled in 1950; 1000 seventy-ton hop- § chal 


per coal cars are to be constructed §% 
in the latter half of this year, and ff We! 
18 freight and passenger steam loco- 
motives are to be turned out one a §& Ha 
month. ; man 
A $13 million roadway improve- [R °d! 
ment program already includes com- fu: 
pletion of a new double track tunnel & “St 
and grade revision between Cooper — 

















sion’s parts depot. First floor will and Lick Branch, W. Va., west of [& Per 
contain offices, laboratories, parking Bluefield. Equipment and roadway Cali 
and repair garages, new model as- improvement program will be fi- §& dist 
sembly, stockrooms, machine shop, nanced from treasury funds. B Pho 
tof 
. trad 
BO. 
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FANCY CUTTER: | § °°" 
Intricate shapes g Bost 
can be cut with 
this oxyacetylene PP. I 
cutting machine, apoli 
equipped with an ture) 
electronic trecing ware 
device. It permits Loca 
cuts unobtainable bran 
by other methods LE 
and eliminates t!.e 
time required to Hobe 
make templates appo 
and does away Seve: 
with the template the } 
storage problem. nent 
Joseph T. Ryerson unde 
& Son Inc. have Sales 
installed 11 of 
these devices, © Ame 
product of Air Re- clude 
duction Co., in ards’ 
their warehouses and 
assoc 
two 
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Paragraphs on developments of interest and significance 
within the metalworking industry 


Iron Founders’ Society, Cleve- 
has organized a management 


Jack F. May, Lundin & 
May Foundry Co. Inc., Salt Lake 
City, is chairman of the group. 

ae Se 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. will pro- 
vital in de- 


atomic energy—at its 


new $2 million chemical plant in 
Calvert City, Ky. 
Oo 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Kansas City, 
Mo., announces addition of Snyder, 
Tex., to its list of stocking points 
for field-welded steel storage tanks 


sand oil and gas separators. W. A. 
: Watkins, 


sales and service man of 


>company’s Lafayette, La., branch has 
Pbeen transferred to Snyder to take 


Pwas added to 


charge of sales there. Mears, Mich., 
stocking points for 


{ welded steel storage tanks. 


—O-- 


-Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 


jhas appointed Brown-Wales 
= South Boston, Mass., as jobber for 
;Boston and the New England area. 


| Phoenix, Ariz. 
fof Kansas 
trading area, and Arizona Hardware 


manufacturer of materials handling 
equipment, has opened a new ware- 


house in Teterboro, N. J., to serve 
-customers in the East. 

0O-— 
Permanente Products Co., Oakland, 
Calif., established Kaiser aluminum 


distributors in Kansas City, Mo., and 
Robbins-Benson Corp. 
City will cover that 


Permanente 
Co., 


Co. will cover Arizona. 


oe ee 
P. R. Mallory & Co. Ine., Indian- 
apolis, electrical products manufac- 
turer, opens a new branch office and 
warehouse in Los Angeles Aug. 1. 
Located at 1338 S. Lorena St., the 
branch will be under direction of 
J. E. Templeton. 
hres 


Hobart Brothers Co., Troy, O., has 
appointed J. E. White, 1802-1808 S. 
Seventh St., St. Louis, to distribute 
the Hobart line of arc welding equip- 
nent. Wew distributor will operate 
under the name of Hobart Welder 
Sales & Service. 
ey ae 

American Standards Association in- 
cluded 140 new “American Stand- 
ards” in the midyear list of standards 
and special publications which the 
association has issued. There are 
‘wo new standards on small tools 


August 1, 1949 


and machine tool elements and an 


American Standard Plumbing Code. 


) 
Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has announced the sale of 


the 11 millionth postwar household 
vacuum cleaner. Before the war it 
took twelve years to reach the total 
which was attained in slightly more 
than three and a half years 
peacetime production. 


since 


resumption of 


oO 
Lakeview Forge Co., Erie, Pa., has 
purchased the Drop Forging Divi- 
sion of National Lock Washer Co., 


Newark, N. J. W. O. English, who 
has been with National 15 years, is 
Lakeview’s sales manager. 

i 
Columbia Chemical Division of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. has placed in 
operation a chlorinated benzine pro- 
ducing plant at Natrium, W. Va. 
Plant used for the division’s entry 
into the field of organic chemical 
compound production is valued at $1 
million. 

<cipuas 
War Assets of General Services Ad- 
ministration has approved sale of 
government-owned shipyard facilities 
at Orange, Tex., to Consolidated 
Western Steel Corp., subsidiary of 
U. S. Steel, for $1,001,000. Con- 
solidated Western plans to use the 
property for fabrication of struc- 
tural steel. 





WELDING ANNIVERSARY 


GROUND-BREAKING for Lin- 
coln Electric Co.’s $8.5 million 
all-welded plant last week 
marked the 20th anniversary 
of welding in American con- 
struction industries. Austin Co., 
which erected in 1929 the four- 
story framework of Cleveland’s 
Upper Carnegie Building, first 
commercially welded building 
in the U. S., is building the new 
Lincoln plant. Structural steel 
for it will be fabricated at 
Austin’s Bliss Mill, 3000 feet 
from the site of the new plant. 

George A. Bryant, Austin 
president, said the Lincoln 
plant will be constructed al- 
most entirely from standard 
jig-fabricated H-section truss- 
es, an application of mass pro- 
duction techniques to steel 
fabrication. 











Bethlehem Steel Co. has received an 
award from American Institute of 
Steel Construction for fabricating 
the steel which went into the Julien 


Dubuque bridge 
A jury of 


over the Mississippi 


architects and engineers 


chose the bridge as the most beauti 
ful one in the U. S. in a class of 
spans over 400 feet long. 

Eastern Airlines compieted the sec- 


ond commercial flight test to de- 
termine effects of landings and flight 
conditions on packaged finished met- 
Cleveland. 


al products at Initial 


test was conducted by Trans-World 
Airlines. Flights are conducted by 


scheduled airlines, 


Air Cargo Inc., 


nation’s repre- 


and Na- 


sented by 


tional Safe Transit committe. 
oo 
Corp., New York, 


Tempil 


Metal & Thermit 
has added temperature-in- 
dicating products to the 
welding accessories it distributes. 


lines of 


oe ae 
Hydro-Line Mfg. Co., Rockford, IL, 
has two representatives 
for Hydro-Line air and hydraulic 
cylinders and _ special machinery: 
Hydraulic Service Co., 7750 Mary- 
land St., Philadelphia, for the Phila- 


appointed 


delphia area and Alton J. Fabrey, 
227 Fourth St., Scotia, N. Y., for 


western New York territory. 

a 
Clearing Machine Corp., 
manufacturer of presses, has named 
dealers in four areas: Harrington- 
Wilson-Brown, New York, will serve 
Connecticut and eastern New York; 
J. F. Owens Machinery Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Syracuse; F. W. Shiefer 
Machinery Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
Rochester; and R. L. Crane Machin- 
ery Co., Buffalo, for that city. 


Oo 


Chicago, 


Revere Copper & Brass Inc., New 
York, has added a new §8-cup drip 
coffee maker to its line of 
clad, stainless steel kitchen utensils 
Another addition is a Revere utensil 
rack. 


copper 


ae 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, has pub- 
lished a 48-page booklet, “The De- 
velopment and Economic Potential 


of Inland Waterways Transporta- 
tion,” based on a comprehensive 
study of such waterways in the U. S. 
and South America. It describes ad- 


vancement in design and manufac- 
ture of vessels that operate over 
these routes. 

oO 


Federal Machine & Welder Co., War- 
ren, O., will consolidate operations 
of Warco Press Divicion and Welder 
Division in its plant on the outskirts 
of Warren. 
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Steel Shipments 
(Net Tons) 


1949 1948 
5,788,632 5,410,43 
5,519,938 5,046,115 
6,305,681 5,978,55 
5,596,786 5,096,16 
5,234,862 5,321,375 


5,476,774 


Steel Castings 


(Net tons in thousands) 
Shipments Unfilled Orders 
1949 1948 1947 1949 
140.6 141.1 139.0 
135.0 142.4 125.6 320.2 497 
138.9 162.9 134.9 284.8 §& 
120.0 150.3 144.2 250.5 472 


106.2 143.3 140.9 191 
152.9 139.0 
120.4 117.0 
140.2 120.4 
149.2 137.4 
173 0 148.4 
. 146.8 130.1 
157.4 148.1 
or 1 


Machine Tools 


(1945-47 Shipments 


(orders 
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Total Domestic 


1949 1948 1949 1948 


87.0 83.1 65.1 69.1 


73. 17.9 62 
83.4 38.0 71 
74.0 . 61.1 
73.7 60.9 
73.1 61.5 
67.4 53.4 
72.2 54.1 
76.7 60.5 
a 
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Latest Week* Previous Week Month Ago 


166 173 
WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1936-1939 =100 


Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; 
Freight Car Loadings 22%; and Automobile Assemblies (Ward's Reports) 20%. } 






5,229,880 
5,329,060 
5,511,474 
5,952,008 
5,732,256 


6,056,282 


338.9 491.7 
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Week ended July 23 (preliminary). 
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The Business Trend 





INDUSTRIAL activity in the week ended July 23 
was unchanged from the preceding week, with STEEL’s 
industrial production index at a preliminary 166 per 
cent of the 1936-1939 average. In the corresponding 
week last year the index was 5 points higher. De- 
creased carloadings and slackened activity in the steel 
industry more than wipe out the gain in automobile 
assemblies, causing the index to fall below the year 
ago mark. 

AUTOMOBILES — Assembly schedules continue to 
call for an all-out effort by the industry with overtime 
required in many instances to reach production goals. 
Outturn in the week ended July 23 was 156,100 pas- 
senger cars and trucks, just below the all-time weekly 
high of 156,436 assemblies in the preceding week. 
Despite the unprecedented rate of activity, automobile 
builders find demand continuing high and are aiming 
for greater production where possible. 

STEEL—The ingot rate was unchanged in the week 
ended July 23 at 77 per cent of capacity. This is 
the first leveling off since the decline began in the 
middle of March. Operations turned upward in the 
week ended July 30. 

COAL—Bituminous coal output in the week ended 
July 16 moved up to 6.6 million net tons from about 
4.9 million tons in the preceding week. The three-day 
work-week continues in effect, holding production well 
below the 12.3 million tons mined in the corresponding 
week of 1948. 

CONSTRUCTION—Civil engineering construction vol- 


EAT 


ume in the week ended July 21 totaled $158.8 million, 
11 per cent above the corresponding week last year. 
Private construction, however, was 7 per cent below 
the corresponding week last year. The cumulative 
total of nearly $4.5 billion for the first 29 weeks of 
this year betters the corresponding 1948 total by 17 
per cent. June building permits reported by Dun 
& Bradstreet Inc. reached a record volume of $394 
million for the month and were topped only on two 


eceasions since the series was started in 1927. 
RAILROADS — Association of American Railroads 


says more locomotives and freight cars were in- 
stalled by Class 1 railroads in the first half of 1949 
than in any corresponding period in a quarter of a 
century. New locomotives numbered 1010 for the best 
mark since 1923. These included 969 diesel and 41 
steam. On order at the start of the second half were 
29 steam, 4 electric and 1094 diesel locomotives. The 
55,168 freight cars put in service in the first half 
of 1949 topped all totals for a corresponding period 
since 1925. 

BUSINESS—June business failures, as reported by 
Dun & Bradstreet Inc., resumed an upward trend 
after a decline in May. Total failures numbered 828 
with liabilities of $28.2 million. Corresponding May 


totals were 776 and $28.4 million. Bulk of June 
failures came in concerns with liabilities of $5000 


to $25,000 with 415 companies included in this cate- 
gory. Failures involving liabilities from $100,000 to 
$1 million rose to 52 in June from 42 in May. 



































LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
BAROMETERS of BUSINESS LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)? 77.0 77.0 84.5 93.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,461 5,342 5,466 5,342 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,100 814 350 2,046 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 1,684 4,671 4,889 5,448 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $158.8 $190.3 $215.7 $143.2 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 156,100 156,436 153,001 118,797 
*Dates on request. +1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1.802.476 net tons 
Freight Car Loadings (Unit—-1000 cars) 710+ 724 803 883 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 182 167 196 9] 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) +t $27,366 $27,480 $27,345 $27,864 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)? 10% 7% 8% LOG 
‘Preliminary. Federal Reserve Board 
Bank, Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—-millions) $13,164 $13,196 $15,453 $14,257 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $252.9 $252.8 $251.3 $253.4 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $22.9 $15.1 $13.4 $20.0 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) 5,286 4,561 3,405 6,906 
Loans and Investments (billions) 7 $62.9 $62.6 $62.6 $62.9 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $35,254 $34,735 $34,867 $34,656 
par: Member banks, Federal Reserve System 
(~~ STEEL’s Composite Finished Steel Price Average $91.82 $91.82 $91.82 $89.09 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 175.9 174.1 165.0 201.3 
All Commodities+ 154.3 154.2 153.0 168.8 
Metals and Metal Products?+ 167.8 167.6 165.7 159.2 
eS. ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926--100. *1936-1939—100 
August 1, 1949 65 














Men of Industry 


ROBERT C. OVERSTREET 


Robert C. Overstreet has been named 
secretary of Tinnerman Products 
Inc., Cleveland. W. H. Taylor has 
been elected assistant to the vice 
president; L. H. Flora, chief engineer 
and R. A. Hartman, manager of field 
engineering. In addition Mr. Flora 
and Mr. Hartman were appointed to 
the company’s executive committee. 
Mr. Overstreet, formerly executive 
assistant to the general manager, has 
been associated with Tinnerman 
since 1941. Mr. Taylor, who was 
named director of engineering a year 
ago, joined the company in 1945. Mr. 
Flora, formerly chief development 
engineer, will now direct all phases 
of product, development and research 
engineering, and Mr. Hartman, for- 
merly chief product engineer, will 
provide special technical service to 
Tinnerman customers. 


O 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., announces ap- 
pointment of John P. McArthur as 
manager, West Coast sales, with 
headquarters in San Francisco. He 
will supervise activities of the Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Salt Lake City, Utah, district offices. 
He has been manager of the San 
Francisco district office since 1945. 


0 


J. P. Molis, formerly district mana- 
ger, industrial maintenance depart- 
ment, Diversey Corp., Chicago, has 
been named promotional manager of 
the newly formed maintenance de- 
partment, which replaces two former 
sales departments, the _ industrial 
maintenance and _ institutional. 
Oo 

William S. Lowe has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president, A. P, Green 
Fire Brick Co., Mexico, Mo. He pre- 
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W. H. TAYLOR 


viously was with Reeves-Ely Labora- 
tories Inc., New York, in connection 
with which he served as chairman of 
the board and president, Winsted 
Hardware Mfg. Co., Winsted, Conn.; 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, director and treasurer, American 
Transformer Co., Newark, N. J.; and 
vice president, Waring Products 
Corp., New York. 
: O 

F. S. Cornell has been named mana- 
ger, Water Heater Division, A, O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee. He was 
assistant manager of the division, 
which operates the Kankakee, II1., 
works. 

ee 
J. W. Bramley has been appointed 
manager of the new Boston district 
sales office of Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Co. For the last _ nine 
years he has been connected with the 
Technical Sales Divisions of J. E. 
Raney & Co. and Lincoln Electric Co. 
in the New England district. 

—-O-— 
E. E. Goehringer has been appointed 
Indianapolis sales and engineering 
manager for Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, and Omer Blodgett has 
been transferred from the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., office to the Chicago 
office. He has been an engineer with 
Lincoln since 1945. 

gla 
Victor N. Chambless, for the last nine 
vears associated with the Warehouse 
Division, Ingalls Iron Works Co., 
Birmingham, has been promoted to 
division manager. 

—o 


J. J. Kelleher has been named assis- 
tant sales manager, a newly created 
post of Hercules Powder Co.’s ex- 


plosives department, Wiimington, 





STANLEY J. ROUSH 


Del., and L. C. LeBron has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Kelleher as 
manager of the Contractors Division, 
where he has been assistant manager. 
-—O-— 
Stanley J. Roush has been elected 
president and general manager of 
Kerotest Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. Wal- 
ter G. Swaney has been elected vice 
president and secretary, and R. E. 
Lane as treasurer. New directors 
are Robert C. Downie and John D. 
Dupuis. 
oO 
William H. Compton, who has served 
as manager of the Rockford, IIl., sales 
office, Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
ing Co., Cleveland, for the last four 
years, has been made supervisor of 
standard motor sales, with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland. 
oO 


G. H. Smith, formerly Philadelphia 
zone manager, has been appointed 
Atlantic Coast regional manager, 
Oldsmobile Division, General Motors 
Corp. He succeeds F. Q. Murphy, as- 
sistant sales manager, who has been 
given a disability leave of absence. 
L. L. Johnson, administrative assis- 
tant to the general sales manager, 
succeeds Mr. Smith in Philadelphia. 
—O 
Lawrence T. Greiner succeeds Frank 
E. Titus, retired, as manager of the 
Pacific Coast division of the Replace- 
ment Tire Sales Division, B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Greiner has been 
manager of the southwestern division 
ot replacement sales with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City. He is succeeded 
in that post by Conrad R. Helms, for- 
merly manager of the Charlotte, N. 
C., sales district. Frank C. Haral- 
son succeeds Mr. Helms, and is, (2 
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Is OVERHEATING your magnet problem? 


The husky load of scrap in the photograph weighs practically the same as the 
first load lifted eight hours earlier. Why? 

Ohio Magnets lift efficiently —auniformly—over extended periods of operation 
because they operate cooler. Copper coils are heavier-duty, carefully sealed with 
plenty of non-cracking asphaltum. 

Uniform lifting capacity is one of the reasons why more mills are standardizing 
§ Cal ; ' g 
on Ohio. Satisfy yourself. Send your next order to Ohio—25 years a leader in 


magnetic materials handling. 













OHIO PROTECTO-WELD 
MAGNET is welded on éop, 


where weld cannot be 


HRIh 





1 ap- dented in. Sizes include 39, 46,55 and 65- 
-r as 


ision, f% 


inch diameters. Ohio also builds magnet 


control equipment. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 











turn, succeeded by Donald C. Lacy 
as regional store manager of the 
southeastern division with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta. William H. Bowdle 
has been appointed credit and opera- 
tions manager of N. V. Nederlandse 
B. F. Goodrich Co., The Hague, Hol- 
land, a subsidiary selling company of 
International B. F. Goodrich Co. Mr. 
Bowdle succeeds W. A. Beck, named 
sales manager of the Holland com- 
pany. 
Oo 


Charles S. Freeman has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for Reed 
Engineering Co., Carthage, Mo., on 
turning rolls and special welding jigs 
and fixtures in the Buffalo area. Mr. 
Freeman formerly was with Lincoln 
Electric Co., and left that company in 
1948 to start his own business as a 
manufacturer's agent and welding 
consultant. 


O 


Francis R. O’Leary has been pro- 
moted to the post of general mana- 
ger, and George W. Brady to director 
of engineering, Propeller Division, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., New York. Mr. 
O'Leary was previously factory man- 
ager at the company’s Caldwell, N. 
J., plant, and Mr, Brady has been 
chief engineer, Propeller Division. 


0 


John C. Blake has been appointed 
general manager, Phosphor Bronze 
Corp., operation of which has been 
moved from Philadelphia to Seymour, 
Conn. He resigned as general sales 
manager of Riverside Metal Co., 
Riverside, N. J., in June after 24 
years of association with that com- 
pany, serving in various executive as- 
signments. Mr. Blake started his 
career in the brass mill industry as 
a clerk in the wire mill of Seymour 
Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn., in 1915. 


oO 


C. Stuart Hall has been appointed to 
the newly created post of assistant 





JOHN C. BLAKE 
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to the president, American Can Co., 
New York. He formerly was vice 
president, Carl Byoir & Associates 
Inc., New York, public relations firm. 


9 


W. E. Jacobsen has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Federal & 
Marine Engineering Division, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
Alexander Kennedy Jr., assistant to 
the manager of the company’s Air- 
craft, Federal & Marine Divisions in 
charge of engineering, has retired 
after 41 years with the company. 
Edward J. Roddy Jr. has been named 
a district representative for the con- 
struction materials department, and 
will cover the wholesale trading areas 
of Zanesville and Columbus, O., mak- 
ing his headquarters in the latter 
city. 
oO 


C. H. Bartlett has been appointed 
sales manager, Transformer Division, 
Sharon, Pa., for Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co., Pittsburgh. He succeeds 
W. W. Sproul, who has been named 
sales manager of industria! products 
for the entire company. B. K. Strader 
has been appointed eastern district 
manager of the company’s Elevator 
Division. 
0 


W. <A. Marsteller and Robert P. 
Melius have been elected vice presi- 
dents of Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Marsteller has been man- 
ager of advertising and market re- 
search for the company, as we'l as 
vice president of Edward Valves Inc., 
East Chicago, Ind. Mr. Melius was 
recently placed in charge of sales for 
the newly created Power Tool Di- 
vision, which will market Delta, 
Crescent, Multiplex and Delta-Home- 
craft wood and metalworking tools. 
He has been with the Delta Mfg. 
Division for 19 years, and sales man- 
ager since 1935. W. E. MacMullan 
has been appointed genera! manager 





W. A. MARSTELLER 


of the company’s Monessen Foundry 
Division. He has been in business 
for himself for the last four years 
as a manufacturer’s agent, hand! 
industrial mining equipment and s\ip- 
plies, and had former association with 
Crane Co. and Webster Mfg. Co. 
O 


Thomas J. Tobin, railroad comptro|- 
ler, Erie Railroad, Cleveland, has been 
elected to a newly created positior 


of vice president and comptroller. 


9 


Walter J. McGrath, former business 
management manager, Pontiac Motor 
Division, General Motors Corp., in th; 
Chicago zone, has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the Pontiac, 
Mich., zone, succeeding Sidney G. 
Whiting, who has been appointed 
manager of the newly created Char- 
lotte, N. C., zone. 

O 
Russell H. Colley has been appointed 
to the New York staff of McKinsey & 
Co., Chicago. He will be a consultant 
in the marketing field. Recently as- 
sociated with A. S. Bennett Asso- 
ciates Inc., he was previously super- 
visor of consumer research for the 
appliance & merchandise department, 
General Electric Co. 

oO 
Arthur L. Berry, formerly special as- 
sistant to the president, Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed acting director of 
public relations. E. Preston Calvert, 
formerly connected with Carl Byoir 
& Associates Inc., has been named 
assistant director of public relations, 
and Hugh W. Foster, special assistant 
in charge of advertising. 

0 


Alfred E. Giblin has been named as- 
sistant plant manager, Wickwire 


Spencer Steel Division, Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp., at Buffalo. He succeeds 
Graham W. Wickizer, who has re- 
company’s 


turned to the Pueblo, 





ROBERT P. MELIUS 
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G. Front fender aprons for the 1949 Stude- 
ted baker Champion are flanged in a Bliss 
500-ton Four Point press, then pierced 

lar 


in a Bliss Two Point gap press. 





Restrike and trim operations on Stude- 
baker tire wells are performed simulta- 
neously in one stroke of this new Bliss 
500-ton Four Point Enclosed Press. 


% 






















4 
wall i When the major portion of a busy stamping department's 250 
nis presses are Bliss-Built, as they are at Studebaker, you can be 
eds sure there's a good reason. 
re- Studebaker’s assistant press superintendent says it’s “depend- 
blo ability,’ and explains that Bliss equipment is worked hard 
three shifts—year-in and year-out. Yet downtime is “negligible? 
Such dependability begins with the prompt and practical on- 
the-scene assistance -that Bliss engineers bring to the working- 
out of a pressed-metal problem—in matching the press to the 
job for maximum, low-cost production. And back of it is Bliss’ 
90-year fund of press-building knowledge, built into its com- 
i plete line of mechanical and hydraulic presses. 
: That’s why at Studebaker, as among so many major mass- 
producers, the buy word for presses is “BLISS. 
You'll like talking over your pressed-metal problem with a 
Bliss Sales Engineer. Why not call him in now? 
E.W. BLISS COMPANY, TOLEDO 7, OHIO 
Double die set-up in another 500-ton Bliss press for Mechanical and Hydraulic Presses, Rolling Mills, Container Machinery 
restriking and trimming tire wells. 
tL BUILDS MORE TYPES AND SIZES OF PRESSES 


) THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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CAMERON R. WHITEHORNE 


Colo., plant. Mr. Giblin was formerly 
superintendent of the mason labor 
department. Other personnel changes 
at the Buffalo plant are: J. Wilbur 
Campbell, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of wire mill, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent, succeeding A. 
J. LaBlanc, resigned; Victor Nicoli, 
assistant wire mill superintendent at 
San Francisco, appointed to the same 
position at Buffalo; and Eugene J. 
Songer, foreman, appointed superin- 
tendent of mason labor department. 
---Q—— 


Cameron R. Whitehorne has been ap- 
pointed comptroller, and William F. 
Munday, deputy comptroller of In- 
ternational Nickel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., and its United States subsidiary, 
International Nickel Co. Inc., New 
York. Mr. Whitehorne succeeds 
Frederick P. Bernhard, retired, and 
Mr. Munday succeeds Mr. Whitehorne, 
who since 1933 has been deputy comp- 
troller of both companies, and also of 
Whitehead Metal Products Co. Inc., 
an affiliate. 
——O 


Martin J. O’Brien, assistant works 
manager, Symington-Gould Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y., has been promoted 
to works manager. He _ succeeds 
Thomas W. O’Hara, retired. 

oO 


Henry W. Dodge has joined Mack 
Trucks Inc., New York, as executive 
vice president, with special respon- 
sibility for sales and advertising. 
Mr. Dodge, chairman of the board and 
director of Air Products Inc. at the 
time of acceptance of his new posi- 
tion, was on loan to ECA as chief of 
petroleum on the staff of Ambassador 
W. Averell Harriman in Paris. He 
resigned both positions as of June 30. 


—OoO-- 
Marvin T. Arnsdorff Jr. has been 
named advertising manager of South- 
ern States Iron Roofing Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga. He was formerly manager 
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O. L. PRINGLE 


of general advertising, and replaces 
E. C. Boyce, resigned to accept a 
position on the Pacific Coast. 
a ae 
O. L. Pringle has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales, and 
Laurence S. Dahl, vice president in 
charge of operations of Columbia 
Steel Co., San Francisco, West Coast 
subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. Mr. 
Pringle, who formerly served as vice 
president in charge of operations, 
succeeds to the position left vacant 
by the death of Frank B. DeLong. 
Mr. Dahl was formerly general super- 
intendent of Youngstown district 
operations of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., another U. S. Steel subsidiary, 
and is succeeded in that position by 
John W. Humphrey, who served as 
assistant general superintendent at 
Youngstown. H. S. Worthington was 
appointed assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations, and will 
work with Messrs. Pringle and Dahl 
in co-ordinating customer require- 
ments with Columbia’s steel products 
and operations, and dealing with de- 
velopment of new steel products. 
—-O--- 


Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co., 
New Britain, Conn., announces five 
promotions and additions in the sales 
department: Howard J. Varley, sales 
manager of Appliance Division, pro- 
moted to assistant director of sales 
for the company; Gordon Britt, ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Varley; P. T. 
Galt Jr., appointed manager, Indus- 
trial Controls Division; Charles H. 
Tuttle, appointed sales manager; and 
John C. Ellis, appointed assistant 
sales manager of the latter division. 


---Q-— 
Alan Stubbs has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, Bryant Chucking 
Grinder Co., Springfield, Vt., suc- 
ceeding W. M. Smith, resigned. 
---O—-. 


Henry J. Morton, formerly president, 


~N . - 
LAURENCE S. DAHL 


Morton Gregory Corp., Toledo, 0., 
has been elected to the newly created 
post of chairman of the board of 
directors, and is succeeded as presi- 
dent by George E. Gregory, formerly 
vice president, who continues in his 
present post of general manager of 
the corporation. Verne W. Bender 
has been appointed manager of dis- 
tributor sales for the Nelson Stud 
Welding Division, Lorain, O. He has 
served since 1945 as special repre- 
sentative and field engineer for the 
division in the San Francisco Bay 
area. 
—o—. 

Paul R. Brousse has been named man 
ager of Western Electric Co.'s west- 
ern zone, With headquarters in San 
Francisco. He succeeds C. H. Han- 
son, who has been appointed mana- 
ger of the company’s plant in Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


0 


Edgar Vail and L. L. Cole, associated 
with Wigton-Abbott Corp., Plainfield, 
N. J., have been elected vice presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of 





eA 


the General Building Contractors As- 


sociation of Plainfield and vicinity. 
- O- 


Samuel H. Reynolds has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Electrode 
Division, Great Lakes Carbon Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., succeeding 
George O. O’Hara, resigned to es- 
tablish his own sales agency in Cal- 
ifornia. 
pees 


C, G. Eickmeyer has been appointed 
manager of the Foundry Division, 
Hansell-Elcock Co., Chicago. 


-—-O-— 


F. B. Atwood, formerly supervisor of 
industrial engineering and production 
control, has been appointed manulac- 
turing superintendent for the radio 
tube plant of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc., New York. He has been 
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FRED H. PILLSBURY 

Appointed vice president in charge of opera- 

tions, Century Electric Co., St. Louis. Noted in 
STEEL, July 25 issue, p. 55 


supervisor of industrial engineering 
at the Huntington, W. Va., plant. 


—O 
George F. Ritenbaugh,  secretary- 
treasurer, Heppenstall Co., Pitts- 


burgh, has retired after 

with the company. 
—~O 

Edwin D. Scott has joined Peninsular 

Metal Products Corp., Detroit, as 

chief engineer. 


40 years’ 
service 


bt 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary, 
announces changes in the company’s 
district operating staff: L. J. West- 
haver, general superintendent, Do- 
nora, Pa., Steel & Wire Works, has 


MEN of INDUSTRY: 








WOODARD G. JESCHKE 
Named president, Pressed Metal Institute, at 
the annual convention held in Cleveland. Noted 
in STEEL, July 25 issue, p. 34 


been named Duluth district manager 
of operations, succeeding B. E. Phen- 
eger, appointed assistant to the vice 
president of operations, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. Harold Cope, 
general superintendent, Central Fur- 
naces & Coke Works, replaces Mr. 
Westhaver at Donora, and Mr. Cope 
is succeeded by Harry O. Johnson, 
former superintendent of the Donora 
blast furnaces. Jacob W. Cox, as- 
sistant to the coke works superin- 
tendent in Cleveland, replaces Mr. 
Johnson. 
Oo 

John R. Kingman has been appointed 
sales manager, Railway Division, Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings 


































K. W. RHOADS 
Heads sales activities in the East for Detroit 
Electric Furnace Division, Kuhlman Electric Co 
Noted in STEEL, July 25 issue, p. 52 


Co., with offices in Richmond, Va. 
He succeeds William Blackmore, re- 
tired after 43 years of service. Mr. 
Kingman joined the engineering de- 
partment of the company at Cleve- 
land in 1946 and was subsequently 
transferred to the St. Louis office 
as a field engineer. In 1947 he was 
appointed assistant manager of sales, 
Railway Division, in Richmond. 


0 
Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co., 
Cleveland, has appointed George 


Grant as West Coast representative 
For 20 years Mr. Grant was 4as- 
sociated with W. S. Tyler Co., Cleve- 
land. Since 1945 he has been a 
manufacturers’ representative. 





OBITUARIES... 


Pearce F. Boyer, 62, vice president, 
comptroller and a director of Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Cleveland, died July 
22. He was comptroller of Donner 
Steel Co., Buffalo, when that con- 
cern was merged with three other 
steel manufacturers in 1930 to form 
Republic Steel Corp. 

ie 
William M. Shanahan, 49, secretary 
and treasurer, Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cailif., 
died July 15. He became treasurer 
of the corporation in 1937, and with 
the merger of Consolidated and Vul- 
tee Aircraft in 1943, became secre- 
tary and treasurer of the new com- 
pany. 

——() 
Auguste J. Cordier, 58, president, 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., New 
York, died July 20. 

-—-O-- - 
Dr. Fritz J. Hansgirg, 58, Austrian 
metallurgist and inventor of the 
Hansgirg carbothermic method of 
processing magnesium, died in New 
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York July 22. He sold the American 

rights to his process to Henry Kaiser 

in 1941, and built for him the Per- 

manente plant, San Jose, Calif, 
anne) 

Edward J. Burnell, vice president, 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, died July 22. 
_ —-OQ--- 


James M. Davidson, 44,  superin- 
tendent, Buffalo plant, Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, Conn., 
died July 15 following a brief illness. 
Charles G. Connors, 65, president 
and manager, Kyle & Co., Fresno, 
Calif., died July 17. 

0- 
Henry O. Magnuson, 60, manager, 


Champion Foundry & Machine Co., 
Rockford, J11., Julv 19 of a 
heart attack. He had been one of 
the organizers of the company 34 
years ago. 


died 


—O 
Benjamin A, Gramm, 76, _ pioneer 
manufacturer of a truck that bore 
his name, died July 18. He retired 
five years ago, but retained the 


board chairmanship of Gramm Trail- 
er Corp., Delphos, O. 
epee 
Carleton E. Saunders, 71, founder of 
Kerby Saunders Inc., New York, died 
July 19. He was chairman of the 
board of the corporation until his 
retirement in 1945. 
O 


J. Stanley McClenahan, 60, metallur- 
gical engineer, who helped build 
copper and oil refining installations 
in the United States, Latin America 
and Russia, died July 13 at his home, 
Toms River, N. J. 

O 
William M. Kelly, 73, a former mem- 
ber of the inspection division, Wat- 
son-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J., died 
July 22. 

oO 
Edwin J. Olson, 54, president, Non- 
ferrous Foundry Inc., Philadelphia, 
died July 23. 

oO 
George H. Gordon, 65, vice president, 
Dominion Foundries & Steel Co. Ltd., 
Halifax, N. S., died July 25. 
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LIQUID IMPACT METHOD— Blanks from silicon sheet 
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News Summary—p. 43 


steel can be satisfactorily made by using liquid instead of 
metal punches, engineers of General Electric’s works labora- 
tory in Schenectady, N. Y., discovered recently. The method 
substitutes a column of oil for the punch, and makes it pos- 
sible to employ soft, unhardened steel dies during the opera- 
tion. For each particular size and thickness of steel, it is 
reported, it is necessary to calculate the particular impulse 
force to achieve a satisfactory blank. Technique, however, 
is still in the experimental stage. 


STOPS CORROSION— Two forms of internal corrosion 
known to attack fire extinguishers of the vaporizing, liquid 
pump type are eliminated by a new tinning process developed 
by American-La France-Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y. Plat- 
ing method, according to the company, resists acid attack 
and eliminates electrolytic action caused by the presence of 
dissimilar metals. Its application is said to more than double 
the life of the extinguishers. 


OPERATOR-STRESSING STRESSES— Misalignment of ma- 
chines due to stresses in the floor can amount to several 
thousandths of an inch, it was pointed out recently by Georgs 
Brinkman of Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit. When a large pre- 
cision machine produces satisfactory work one day and faulty 
the next under identical conditions, it is safe to assume 
the machine base is being distorted. Few persons realize 
how normal movement of a perfectly good concrete floor 
can bend and twist a machine bolted to it. A spindle, he 
stated, can be thrown out of alignment with the fixture or 
two aligned spindles on individual slides can be knocked 
out of line. Ways of the spindle slides can be bowed, caus- 
ing not only inaccurate work, but also excessive wear. 


HEAT TREATED BY THE BASKET—From start to finish, 
no manual handling is involved in heat treating golf club 
shafts in the plant of the True Temper Corp., Geneva, 
O. Electric heat treating processes employed are set up to 
harden and draw some 9600 shafts during each 8-hour shift. 
Shafts are dropped one by one through en automatically 
opening slot on top of a vertical retort electric furnace. A 
revolving basket inside the furnace receives the shafts as 
they enter, holding 32 at a time. After about 3 minutes, 
shafts are released from the basket, again automatically, 
dropping through a door in the furnace bottom, “landing” 
in a race-track like salt bath tank. A conveyor moving 
around above the tank carries the shafts in tall narrow 
baskets through the hot liquid salts. At the discharge point, 
each basket is lifted out of the bath by means of a small 
hoist for further processing. 


TINY OPERATION— Effect of various elements in iron 
upon iron’s ability to absorb carbon is being studied by Dr. 
Fred C. Barbour, chief chemist, and W. M. Spradlin, melt- 
ing supervisor, McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
with the aid of a 3-inch experimental cupola that stands on 
a 10x 12- inch block. Midget unit is said to operate in a 
manner comparable to a much larger cupola when size of 
iron, coke and flux charges, and the blast are reduced to pro- 
portionate amounts to correspond to its cross-sectional area. 
Charges are made up of 14-pound of iron, 1 ounce of coke 
and 17 grams limestone. Six equally-spaced tuyeres are in- 
cluded in the unit. 


Market Summary—p. 121 


cold shaping steel at higher unit pves 
sures, properties of the ‘ubricant 

slipperiness and film strength— a: 
not entirely effective against pick 
up and ga'tling by welding. It is 
pointed out, that at higher pressure 
the inclusion of a p:gment is ofte? 
advantageous as it tends to separate 
sliding metal surfaces. A well inter 
locked coating, such as a2 phosphat 
coating, considered a fixed inorran 
pigment type, creates the best !ubri- 


cating conditions by offering pveatest 
resistance against high un 


sures. (p. 74) 


NO HAND-HANDLING Bearings 
processed for springless cial scales 
currently manufactured in the plant of 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
are untouched by the human fan¢c, 
since the slightest foreign particle 
may cause more friction than can 
be tolerated in the precise, efficient 
operation of the scales. Components 
are cleaned, lubricated, tested and as- 
sembled in a dustless room by gir!s 
wearing nylon smocks and caps. (p.78) 


“TRAVELING” STEEL Following 
cold reduction, the coils of steel that 
are to be transformed into tin plate 
are subjected to several fast process- 
ing operations prior to the tinning 
phases. For example, in removing 
surface oils from the strip, the coils 
are put through an a’kali cleaning 
sequence. This is an operation that 
is carried out at speeds up to 2500 
feet per minute. Later on, during the 
temper mil] ‘‘treatment” the travel- 
ing strip is rolled at speecs as high 
as 4000 feet per minute. Last opera- 
tion is the one that imparts to the 
steel a smooth bright surface re- 
quired for subsequent tinning. (p. 82) 


“SKYHOOK” DELIVERY — Out on 
the West coast, physical p!ant limita- 
tions presented no problem to Bethle- 
hem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. in 
transferring products of its rod mill 
to the wire mill. Handling system 
involves the use of a hook conveyor! 
that picks up the coiled rods auto- 
matically from the chain conveyor! 
and carries them up a slope for about 
600 feet. It then turns 90 degrees 
and travels horizontally across the 
mill building at about crane-girdet 
level. (p. 96) 
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In this second and concluding 

article based on Department of 

Commerce summary report 

PB96704, phosphatizing _ proc- 

esses and their importance in 

facilitating cold shaping of met- 
als are discussed 


many years in industry and now has four main 

purposes: Increase corrosion resistance, im- 
prove organic finishes (lacquers, varnishes, etc.), 
diminish friction of sliding metals, facilitate cold 
shaping of metals. Essentially, phosphatizing is the 
treatment of steel or other metals with an acid phos- 
phate solution by dipping or spraying. Processing 
time is dependent upon composition of the solution, 
shape and quality of material to be processed and 
type of coating desired. It may be from a few seconds 
to 1 hour. The operating temperature may vary from 
60 to 210° F. Application of phosphate coating is 
limited to iron, steel (with limiting alloy content), 
zine and its alloys and in some instances to aluminum 
and its alloys. 

Phosphatizing and Cold Working—Economical mass 
production necessitates the inclusion of suitable oxi- 
dants and the particular phosphatizing solution, such 
as zinc phosphate solutions, which incidentally pro- 
duce the most commonly used phosphate coating. 
Coating thickness and crystal size must be adaptable 
to the particular cold working process. It follows, 
therefore, that the chemical composition of the solu- 
tion and the actual method of production is dependent 
on the cold working process to be used. There are, 
however, several general conditions and properties 
which are not dependent on the cold working proc- 
ess. These are: Formation of the coating upon the 
entire surface to be worked; uniformity of the coat- 
ing; complete interlocking of the coating; selection 
and application of lubricant to give the highest com- 
bined effect. 

As concerns coating thickness, it may be said in 
general that a thick coating must be applied to a 
piece which is to be heavily cold worked, which work- 
ing results in a relative increase in the surface area. 
Thin coatings are applied when final surface area 
approximates that of the original. 

Following are the general applications of phos- 


g HOSPHATIZING has been used increasingly for 
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Fig. 6 Schematic 

diagram of arrange- 

ment for friction 
setup 


phate coatings to cold working: (1) Drawing: Wire, 
tube, profiled shapes. (2) Stamping: Deep drawing 
(cupping using blank holders), deep drawing and 
forming (auto body parts), heading of screws, bolts, 
rivets. (3) Cold shaping: Drawing or ironing shells, 
extrusion (both forward and backward). 

Phosphatizing is limited to the following types of 
steel: (1) Carbon steels: Low carbon (SAE 1010), 
medium carbon (SAE 1040), high carbon (0.75 C or 
higher). (2) Alloy steels having ferritic structures; 
also, at times, zinc or aluminum and their respective 
alloys. 

Lubrication Characteristics—In general, the func- 
tion of lubricants is to separate two metal surfaces 
which slide under pressure, so that instead of the 
greater “dry” friction occurring between metal and 
metal, the lesser liquid friction occurs. 

A lubricant may perform two distinct types of 
lubrication, depending upon the pressure to which it 
is subjected, its composition and its viscosity. 

(1) In total liquid lubrication which effects the 
complete separation of the two sliding metal sur- 
faces by a liquid film, the total resistance is afforded 
by the molecular motion within the lubricant. The 
resulting friction is confined entirely to the lubricant 
and is an exclusive function of the viscosity of the 
lubricant or the reciprocal, fluidity. Such conditions 
exist, for instance, in the case of bearings in which 
wearing and its consequences do not normally occur. 

Maximum limit of total liquid lubrication is a direct 
function of lubricant’s ability to withstand pressure. 
This type of lubrication exists up to a unit pressure 
of 4500 psi. 

(2) Boundary lubrication exists between unit pres- 
sures of 4500 to about 450,000 psi. Deep drawing 
operations are performed at unit pressures of about 
10,000 psi; ironing operations up to approximately 
100,000 psi; wire drawing, tube drawing and cold ex- 
trusion of steel from 150,000 psi to 450,000 psi, ap- 
proximately. Because the pressure range of boundary 
lubrication is so great, it may be helpful to refer to 


Figs. 7 and 8—Dependence of coefficient of frictio” 
upon applied unit pressure is shown in these tw? 
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the lubrication at the lower pressures within this 
range aS semiliquid at the higher pressures as bound- 
ary. 

Boundary lubrication is characterized by the in- 
complete separation of the sliding metal surfaces by 
an organic film. The amount of liquid film present 
depends on the unit pressure applied; the higher the 
unit pressure, the lower the amount of liquid film. 
Under the conditions of boundary lubrication it is 
evident that the viscosity of the lubricant is unim- 
portant and need only be considered when using lower 
unit pressures. At higher unit pressures only a thin 
film of lubricant can exist, sometimes only a few 
molecules thick. 

Types Of Lubricants—From the foregoing it can 
be seen that the other properties of the lubricant de- 
termine its usefulness, the two most important being 
“slipperiness” and film strength. A lubricant is said 
to possess slipperiness and film strength because 
of the lubricant’s high degree of absorption, owing to 
its chemical structure. Good absorption is due to the 
presence of polar groups in the lubricant. 
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At higher unit pressures, the properties of slip- 
periness and film strength are not entirely effective 
against pick-up and galling by welding. Hence, at 
these higher pressures the inclusion of a pigment is 
often advantageous in that this inorganic inclusion 
tends to separate the sliding metal surfaces. How- 
ever, inorganic pigments are resistant to only a cer- 
tain degree against higher pressures. 

A well interlocked coating, such as a 
coating, which may be looked upon as a fixed in- 
organic pigment, creates the best lubricating con- 
ditions by offering the greatest resistance against 
high unit pressures. This is one of the principal 
reasons phosphate coatings are so effective. 

Transformation of Coating—-A suitable phosphate 
coating, in many cases, may be reused up to a total 
reduction of about 80 to 85 per cent with the corres- 
ponding increase of the surface area. After an an- 
nealing operation the coating must be renewed. It 
is also found beneficial at times to renew the coating 
more frequently so that the die life may be increased 
and to insure prevention of pick-up during heavy 
working operations. 

The coating loses its roughness as it is worked 
and becomes flatter and thinner. As the area in- 
creases the more “diluted” becomes the coating; it 
takes on the appearance of being amorphous and 
transparent, resembling a glass. The coating is less 
porous after working than before. Effectiveness of 
the coating is limited after working if about 20 to 30 
per cent of the surface loses its coating, due to the 
increased surface area. Higher percentages of un- 
coated surface give an indication that the coating 
has been completely “used.”’ 

It is surprising to note that a phosphate coating, 
in spite of its brittleness, does not flake off as the 
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TABLE Il 
COMPOSITIONS OF CONCENTRATED 
SOLUTIONS 


COMPOSITION OF 100 KG OF MAKE-UP 
SOLUTION AND 100 KG OF REPLENISHER 


TABLE 


il TABLE IV 


COMPOSITION OF AN OPERATING BAY); 


Make-up Replenisher eo 20 6ms 
y Mat:e- she 25 gms/1 
Zr 1S3—£58/1 1S8—5¢/1 eee oe NO 2 ; aa ] 
% ee: ae Say HPO, (75%) 29.6 kg 47.6 kg lg le aetair 
P.O 207—5g/1 368—.5g/1 HNO (60% ) 28.9 ke 19.3 ke Ni 0.1-0.2 gms/1 
NO 230—45¢/1 160-45g/1 ZnO - 16.8 kz 16.8 kg Cu 0.004-0.005 gms/] 
" 5 ~1g/1 5~lg/! Ni (NO,).6H.O 1.4 kg 1.4 kg 

Cu (NO,).3H.O ohie 0.4 kg 


Cu 1.50.32/1 


at 20° C 1.600 1.600 





surface area is increased. What occurs during cold 
working is not exactly known. 

Optical and x-ray investigations have shown that 
during cold working, the relatively large crystals, 
owing to the high unit pressures applied, become 
smaller and smaller with a relative loss of orientation. 

One of the most important advantages of a phos- 
phate coating is its influence on friction which in turn 
results in many additional advantages. 

Influence of Coatings—Tests were performed to 
show the influence of phosphate coatings in combina- 
tion with various lubricants in a unit pressure range 
of 1250 to 12,500 psi. It is realized that this pressure 
range does not include those higher pressures which 
are customary for cold shaping and the coefficient 
perfection in the higher pressure ranges is generally 
higher. However, the results obtained are compar- 
able to those which can be expected at higher unit 
pressures. Fig. 6 shows the friction testing device 
used. The test specimen was placed between the two 
highly polished jaws (which had a surface hardness 
of about 60 Rockwell C). By means of a screw and 
torque wrench the desired unit pressures were pro- 
duced. Cold rolled mild steel, deep drawing auto body 
stock, having a tensile strength of approximately 
45,000 psi was used as a test specimen. A tensile test- 
ing machine supplied the necessary moving load. 
Surface area for all tests was 4 square inches. 

Both uncoated and coated test specimens were lubri- 
cated under exactly similar lubrication conditions and 
the coefficients of friction determined from both 
coated and uncoated specimens. The uncoated speci- 
mens were merely degreased before lubrication, 
whereas the coated specimens were degreased, pickled 
in a 10 per cent solution of sulphuric acid for 20 
minutes at 160° F, and phosphatized in a 70-point 
solution for 5 minutes at 200° F. The average coating 
weight was 2.31 grams per square foot and the aver- 
age loss of weight due to the pickling attack by phos- 


phatizing solution was 0.0131 grams per square foot. 

Lubricants were applied by dipping the test speci 
mens and then removing and allowing to drain. 

Figs. 7 and 8 show the dependence of the coefficient 
of friction upon the applied unit pressure. 

Results of these tests may be summarized as fol 
lows: 

A phosphate coating causes a considerable decreas 
in the coefficient of friction. 

Considering the pressure range in liquid lubrica- 
tion, the influence of the lubricant’s viscosity on the 
coefficient of friction is easily seen. The higher the 
pressure the lower the viscosity (caused by the result- 
ing heat) and the lower the coefficient of friction. 

Change from liquid to boundary lubrication is 
evidenced by an increase in the coefficient of friction. 
The influence of viscosity on friction is especially 
marked, when viscose lubricants, such as sulphonated 
tallow (a paste), are used. 

An additional decrease in the coefficient of friction 
is evident with the transformation of the coating, 
which is not the case with uncoated specimens. It 
follows, therefore, that in the use of a phosphate 
coating as a drawing aid, friction is not uniform while 
the material is being worked, since friction changes 
with the change in the coating. The best lubrication 
conditions are attained when the coating is trans- 
formed into its glass-like form. 

Fig. 8 gives the average values of four coeffi- 
cients of friction (starting and moving) using lubri- 
cant number one, both concentrated and “diluted” 
(emulsified in sodium stearate solution). The “diluted” 
lubricant was applied as indicated on the drawing. 
In the range of boundary lubrication, the ‘‘diluted” 
lubricant is just as effective as the concentrated 
form. It is evident that the diluted lubricant possesses 
an unchanging viscosity, which is about that of water. 
Therefore, a decrease in friction is not given under 
the conditions of liquid lubrication. 
















































































































































































HEATING DEVICE SIMILAR TO THAT USED 
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It is necessary to emphasize the fact that these 
tests do not show some of the effects on the coefficient 
of friction at higher pressures (e.g., cold extrusion). 
Therefore, it should prove interesting to investigate 
the effectiveness of phosphate coatings at higher 
pressures. However, these tests do show the impor- 
tance of phosphate coatings and proper lubrication 
conditions as concerns friction. 

Draw-Phosphatizing Applied to Cold Shaping Proc- 
esses—For severe reduction of wall thickness with 
consequent increase in area, it is necessary to use 
thick phosphate coatings well interlocked with the 
metal surface. The coating weight should be between 
1.5 and 4 grams per square foot. The solution should be 
based on the zine phosphate and zinc nitrate content: 
In the operating solution the proportion between 
phosphoric acid (as P.O;) and nitric acid (as NO.) 
should be 1:1. The compositions of the concentrated 
solutions necessary are shown in Table II. Table III 
indicates preparation of 100 kg of make-up solution 
and 100 kg of replenisher. 

Composition of an operating bath is shown in Table 
IV. This is about a 70-point bath (number of cubic 
centimeters or “points” of 0.1 N NaOH necessary to 
neutralize 10 cc of the bath using phenophthalein). 
The ratio between free and total acid should be about 
1:4-5 (free acid determined by titration using methy] 
orange). Because of chemical consumption, it is 
necessary to add replenishing solution from time to 
time. Temperature of the bath should be kept as 
near 200° F as possible. However, boiling should be 
avoided to prevent disturbance of the sludge. 

When the composition, concentration and temper- 
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ature of the bath are all constant, then the immersion 
time determines the thickness of the The 
usual immersion times are from about 1 to 7 minutes. 

Chemical Treatment for Cold Shaping—-The draw- 
phosphatizing process includes the necessary pre- 
treatment to prepare the pieces for phosphatizing. 
The pieces must be absolutely free of any organic and 
inorganic impurities such as scale, rust, oil, fat, 
grease, etc. The pretreatment consists of degreasing, 
pickling and rinsing. Also included in the process is 
the after-treatment to prepare the phosphatized pieces 
for cold shaping, which consists of rinsing, drying 
and lubricating. A complete draw-phosphatizing line 
provides for degreasing, cold rinsing, pickling, cold 
rinsing, hot rinsing, phosphatizing, cold rinsing, hot 
rinsing, drying and _ lubricating. 

A phosphatizing line was set up as shown in Fig. 9 
to perform the actual work. Construction of the vari- 
ous tanks is shown in Figs. 10 and 11. Mild steel 
may be used for all rinse tanks. Stainless steel or 
mild steel lined with acid resistant material should 
be used for phosphatizing tanks. The heating element 
for the phosphatizing tanks must be stainless steel. 
When using hydrochloric acid, the tanks may be 
constructed of wood, ceramics or mild steel lined with 
acid resistant material. In the case of sulphuric acid, 
ceramics, lead, or acid resistant linings may be used. 
Lead coils should be used to heat sulphuric acid. 

In Fig. 12, the equipment shown operates using ro- 
tating drums which automatically carry the work 
through the various sclutions by means of a worm 
gear. Automatic loading and unloading make the 
machine completely automatic. 
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Fig. 9--Bonderize arrangement for cold extrusion 
Fig. 10—Hot or cold rinse tank or alkaline de- 
grease tank 

Fig. 11—Typical bonderize tank 
Fig. 12—Schematic sketch of automatic phosphatiz- 


ing equipment 











Bearings used in scale manufacture are not 

touched by human hands, but are cleaned, 

lubricated, tested and assembled in a com- 

pletely dustless room on stainless steel benches 
located in glass booths 


DURING production of springless dial scales, the 
two pendulums that swing outward. when load is ap- 
plied are supported on shafts that turn in small 
ball bearings of a special type. No bearing of any 
type is completely frictionless but these bearings 
come as close to affording frictionless motion as is 
attainable commercially in sensitive scales of high 
capacity. To attain this condition it is essential not 
only to select the proper type of bearing but to make 
sure it is clean, properly lubricated and wéll protected. 
Every bearing must also be checked for friction and 
is rejected if this friction exceeds the exceedingly low 
maximum allowed. 

Since the slightest particle of foreign matter may 
cause more friction than can be tolerated, it is es- 
sential to insure extreme cleanliness of the bearing 
and also to handle it in such a way that even particles 
of fine lint are excluded and that no rusting can 
occur. For these reasons, bearings are not touched 
by hand, are cleaned, lubricated, tested and assembled 
in a dustless room by girls who wear nylon smocks 
and caps and perform the respective operations on 
stainless steel benches in glass booths in which only 
hands, required tools and needed parts are permitted. 

Naturally, the parts that receive and enclose the 
ball bearings also have to be cleaned with greatest 
care, as do the tools used, but attention here is 
centered on the bearings, as they are the most critical 
parts as far as factors dealt with here are concerned. 
Bearings have retainers, modified deep grooves, and 
have six balls of 9/64-inch diameter. The bore is 
0.2362-inch and the outside diamter is 0.7480-inch. 

All Dust Excluded—Bearing size is sufficient to 
avoid “Brinnelling’’ of races even if a shock load is 
inadvertently applied to the scale. Races are so 
sized that balls have a looser fit than in conventional 
bearings and cannot bind under any condition to 
which the scale is subjected. Bearings are placed 
in closed recesses with caps that barely clear the 
shafts; the weighing mechanism is in a sealed case 
so that dust is effectively excluded from bearings 
in service. 

Ball bearings are carefully processed by the mak- 
ers, of course, and are received in waxed paper wrap- 
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pings. Waxed containers are delivered to the test 
room which receives only filtered air and is kept 
under slight pressure so that all leakage of air is 
outward. Walls, ceiling and floor of the room are 
painted to avoid any particles from them entering 
glass booths previously mentioned. 

As bearings are removed from waxed containers, 
they are placed without being touched by hand in 
glass stoppered jars containing chemically pure benzo] 
which is strictly moisture free. The benzol dissolves 
any grease on the bearing and washes off any foreign 
matter. From this solution, they are then removed 
with a metal holder or spring collet that lightly grips 


the outer race. 
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By O. S. CARLISS 


Chief Engineer of Scale Dept. 
Philadelphia Division 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 
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nd handling 


One Drop of Oil Used—To dry the bearing, it is 
held in a jet of warmed air that has been passed 
through silica gel and a water trap and over an elec- 
tric heating element. Heating the air prevents any 
dewing. Further washing is done with an atomized 
spray of Eng-Sol, a special chlorinated hydrocarbon 
made especially for this purpose. Next, one drop of 
instrument oil is applied to the balls with a hypoder- 
mic needle and is distributed over balls and races by 
causing the bearing to rotate in the warm air jet. 
Then the bearing is placed in a washed transparent 
plastic vial that holds a set of six bearings and the 
vial is capped. All these operations are performed 
in a glass booth. 

Next, the vial is transferred to another booth, Fig. 
2, and each of the six bearings is slipped over one 
of six spindles which are driven at the rate of 3 rpm 
by wire belt. The block that is carrying the spindles 
is supported on rubber and the driving motor, also 
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rubber mounted, is on the floor, only the vertical 
belt joining the two. This arrangement precludes any 
sensible vibration reaching the spindles. The motor is 
reversible and spindles are rotated first in one direc- 
tion and then in the other. 


Friction Test Described—Only load placed on thé 
bearings is that of a light aluminum washer having 
a D-shape, Fig. 1. At the center of the curved portion 
of this washer is an arc that fits the outer bearing 
race. Weight and dimensions of the washer and its 
eccentricity are such that, if friction exceeds 0.0002- 
inch per pound, the washer will rock off the central 
arc and assume another position, which instantly 
shows the operator that bearing friction is excessive. 
Bearings so indicated are rewashed and retested. 
Any that on retest, again show excessive friction are 
rejected and returned to the supplier. 


Bearings that pass this sensitive test are returned 
to the plastic vial which is covered and transferred 
to the glass booth where they are assembled into the 
weighing mechanism, Fig. 3. Bearings are a slip-fit 
in seats. In all cases, the bearing is handled by the 
special tool so that no skin excretions or other foreign 
matter will be deposited on its surface. After recess 
caps are in place and shafts that support the pen- 
dulums are assembled, the bearings are well en- 
closed and need not be touched. The scale mechan- 
ism of which the bearings are a part undergoes care- 
ful weighing tests before being released for inclu- 
sion in the final scale assembly, which is again tested 
throughout the scale range before release for ship- 
ment. 


Fig. 1—In checking for friction, 

this D-shape aluminum washer is 

set on the bearing in the position 

shown. If friction exceeds the 

maximum specified, the washer 

rocks out of the central and bear- 
ing is then rejected 


Fig. 2—Machine in which a single 
ball bearing is mounted on each 
of six spindles that rotate at 3 
rpm to indicate if friction is be- 
low the specified maximum. The 
driving motor shown inside the 
booth is located an the floor 
and drives the machine by a verti- 
cal belt 


Fig. 3—After bearings have been 

cleaned, lubricated and checked, 

they are inserted into bearing re- 

cesses in the scale frame by use 
of the collet holder shown 
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| Fig. 1 Setup of cutter and work for finishing an ma 
external helical gear, showing quick-acting pneu- pel 
matic fixture I 
TOOTH FINISHIN ; 
, SINCE the late E. R. Fellows—in 1896—invented his 9 *! 
: ay method of cutting gears on a production basis by || = 
... with modified gear shaper cutters means of reciprocating gear-shaped cutters, he and pi 
his associates at Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Spring- re 
field, Vt., have been responsible for the discovery of |7 = 
Helicoidal type cutting teeth, set at an many othe. uses for the machines and the method. He 
angle to the work, remove metal in the For example, by the use of cutters contoured to re 
form of fine chips and bring either spur or ee ee ee eer ee ee Oe 
helical gears fo a high degree wr. accuracy to apply the shaping principle to the cutting of splines, 

cams and various irregular forms, both internal and 
external. The standard cutters also have been ap- ain 
plied successfully to the generation of worms—in this ai 
By GUY HUBBARD case by “rolling” them parallel to the axis of the a 
Machine Tool Editor, STEEL work, thus allowing their teeth to act as thread gen- bili 
erating tools. ie 
At the time of the recent co-operative machine tool — 
ma show held by the machine tool builders of Spring- J)" 
= field and Windsor, Vt., the highlight of the Fellows ” 
=) ’ exhibit was another new application of the gear lath 
| ra zs shaper cutter, this time as a gear finishing or “shav- T 
* A ing” medium. While this involves the use of an en- wi) 
| tirely new machine, the cutters used both on spur ve 
| and helical gear finishing are merely slightly modified [§ ‘“" 
versions of standard gear shaper cutters. ie 
As shown by Fig. 1, the new machine is of hori- BIC 
zontal instead of vertical type and the cutter is set pare 
at a slight angle to the work instead of parallel to wig 

it. The cutters, illustrated in Fig. 2, have teeth of 

helicoidal shape and are sharpened by a _ simple 

process of face grinding. (Please turn to Page 106) 

Fig. 2—-Gear finisher cutter on left is for a helical 





gear; that on right is for a spur gear. Note that 
sharpening is by face grinding only 






Fig. 3—Collections of chips removed by finishing 
cutter indicating free cutting action 
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TEMPERATURE CONTROLLED SHOPS: Air con- 
ditioning which indirectly has been responsible for no 
small amount of business for the machine tool build- 
ers and will make a lot more, shows unmistakable 
signs of penetrating that industry as a “working tool”’, 

Back in the days when ‘thousandths” served to 
express the ultimate limits of accuracy on machines 
of recognized quality, the changes in length and di- 
ameter brought about by ordinary variations in tem- 
perature were of little or no concern. As limits 
tightened, however, it was found desirable to shade or 
paint skylights and window walls in order to keep 
direct sunlight off beds and other large, highly fin- 
ished components. It also was found desirable to 
finish lead screws in cool basement rooms. 

Then came accurate thread grinding to long 
lengths, with which made the appearance of refrig- 
erating units to keep the cutting oil at uniform tem- 
perature. The same technique also began to be ap- 
plied to long shaft work including the lead screws 
already mentioned. 

This summer of 1949 has been a “scorcher”’ 
throughout the machine tool building areas of this 
country. As a result I have found myself getting an 
increasing amount of satisfaction out of visits to 
machine tool plants which have humidity and tem- 
perature controlled departments. 

Not long ago I spent a pleasant interlude in the 
“cool room” at Bryant Chucking Grinder Co., Spring- 
field, Vt., wherein precision ball bearing slides and 
spindles are assembled. More recently I spent an 
even longer interlude in the big ‘‘cool room” at the 
Pratt & Whitney plant in West Hartford, Conn., 
wherein their gage work—-some of it equalling small 
machine tools in size—is done. Those are two of 
many places where I have encountered this kind of 
thing, and I find more of them every time I make a 
swing around the machine tool circuit. 

Aside from the exact control of dimensions in the 
process of manufacturing and assembling precision 
gages and mechanisms, attained through temperature 
control, there undoubtedly is much benefit attained 
through improved physical comfort and mental sta- 
bility of the skilled workers. ‘‘Sweat and tears” have 
no place in the task of scraping the bed of a super- 
micrometer. By the same token, do they have any 
place in the tesk of scraping in the bed of a precision 
lathe? 

The story of improved working conditions in the 
machine tool industry is a long and interesting one. 
To its many chapters it may not be long before one 
can be added on temperature control as a factor in 
improving products and industrial relations. 


BIG MACHINE TOOLS: Behind every builder of 
extremely large mechanical equipment stands some 
machine tool builder who has designed and built some 
machine large enough to machine the largest com- 
ponents of the mechanical equipment in question. The 
big machine tools which make possible the building 
of other big things are apt to be either planers, hori- 
zontal boring machines or a relative of theirs. 

The machine that I now have in mind combines 
some of the features of both. It is a huge “planer- 
type” horizontal boring, drilling and milling machine. 
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By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


It was created for the benefit of Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Co., Mt. Gilead, O., by G. A. Gray Co. of Cincinnati. 
It was shown and described to me by those justly 
proud brothers, Henry and August Marx, respectively 
president and vice president of G. A. Gray Co., in 
whose plant the preview took place on Thursday and 
Friday, July 21 and 22, 1949. 

Achievements such as this by the G. A. Gray or- 
ganization have tremendous influence on our life and 
our economy here in the United States. However, 
the typical man-in-the-street—who in the end profits 
by them-—-has little or no knowledge or appreciation 
of them. Between them and him lie two, three and 
sometimes four ‘industrial middle men”, the only one 
of which he has much if any knowledge is the dealer 
who sells him such consumer goods as an electric re- 
frigerator or an automobile. 

Take, for example, the probable industrial history 
of this huge Gray planer-type boring, drilling and 
milling machine. The average man never has heard 
of G. A. Gray, in all probability he never has heard 
of Gray’s customer, Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., but 
he is aware that the XYZ Automobile Co. is bringing 
out a new model whose exotic and roomy body in- 
trigues him greatly. 

He credits the XYZ organization with this achieve- 
ment. Little does he know about the headaches of 
the tool shops who had the body die problems dumped 
in their laps; the headaches of the pressed metal ex- 
perts who turned to the company in Mt. Gilead, O., 
for bigger and bigger presses; the trials and tribula- 
tions of the press builders in Mt. Gilead in translat- 
ing their designs into finished metal units; and finally 
the unprecidental designing and machine tool build- 
ing adventures of the G. A. Gray people in finally 
rounding out this co-operative industrial effort to 
give the man-in-the-street a better, a more beautiful 
and—we hope—-a cheaper automobile. 

Other than to mention that the new G. A. Gray 
machine weighs 175 tons and will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of a quarter of a million dollars, I will not 
describe it in detail here. That will be done later in 
an engineering article. The point that I am trying to 
make is that in organizations such as the G. A. Gray 
Co., America has industrial assets which deserve far 
w der appreciation than they have had. 

Ordinary machine tools make more goods for more 
people. That’s mass preduction. Extraordinary ma- 
chine tools make the machines which in turn make 
more goods for more people. That’s basic! 
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NUMBER ¢ Another in a continuing series of 
* articles on the making of steel and 
« finishing it into products ready for 
10 ~ the consumer. Each article is written 
* by an outstanding authority in his 


, ; 
particular field 


FUNDAMENTALS OF STEELMAKING 









PRODUCTION OF 


Two methods of applying a tin coating to steel are in use ‘| 
today. First and oldest is a hot dip process introduced in this 
country in 1873 and most recent is the electrolytic process 


whereby tin is electroplated on both surfaces of a steel sheet 


PART I 


IN PLATE is produced by coating both sides of 

thin sheets of ordinary low carbon steel with a 
very fine layer of tin. Two distinctly different meth- 
ods of applying this coating are in use today. First 
and oldest method is the hot dip process which was 
introduced into this country in 1873. Second is the 
electrolytic process whereby a tin coating is electro 
plated on both surfaces of a steel sheet. This method 
came into being within the past ten years and its 
development was given great impetus by the recent 
war. 

Tin plate is ordinarily made and sold in this coun- 
try in gage thicknesses running from 0.008 to 0.0145- 
inch. Coils of steel which are to be made into tin 
plate are first cold rolled down to these gages on a 
tandem cold reduction mill, and weigh as much as 
30,000 pounds depending upon the particular mill's 
shop practice. The rolling medium used in cold re- 
duction, either straight palm oil or an oil emulsion, 
is detrimental to good tinning practice and must be 
removed from surface of the strip. Coils must there- 
fore be put through an alkali cleaning operation after 
cold reduction. This is carried out at running speeds 
up to 2500 feet per minute. The coil is placed in a 
rotating coil holder, or uncoiler which secures it firm- 
ly and permits its unwinding. The front end or be- 
ginning of the coil is welded by means of a lap welder 
to the tail end of the preceding coil, thus making for 
a continuous band or ribbon of steel speeding through 
the cleaning line, as the succession of units in the 
cleaning process is called. Strip is then deflected 
down by a roll, over which it passes, into a pre-dip 
tank containing a hot alkali solution of from 2 to 3 
ounces per gallon concentration. 

Upon emerging from this tank, it passes through a 
scrubbing unit which cleans both top and bottom sides 
of the band by means of brushes rotating at a speed 
of 3000 revolutions per minute against the passing 
strip. These brushes, about 12 inches in diam- 
eter, are usually composed of tampico bristles and 
are adjustable for the purpose of alignment and 
taking up wear. Sprays of hot alkali solution are 
applied at the brushes to aid in the cleansing action. 
The band then passes into an electrolytic cleaning 
tank where final removal of rolling oils and other 
surface contamination is accomplished by electrolytic 
action in a hot alkali solution (190 to 200° F) of 
between 2 and 3 ounces per gallon concentration. 


This tank is about 60 feet long, 4 feet wide and 3 7 ho 
feet deep. At each end of this tank there is a 24- 7 wa 


inch diameter steel dunking roll under which strip 8 It 
passes and is thereby kept submerged. Between these — cle 
two dunking rolls, are located eight sets of grids, all © dri 


in line and spaced about 3 feet apart, Fig. 1. Each © bla 
set consists of a top and a bottom grid about 6 inches 7 wh 
apart, the strip passing between them. Each grid | poi 
is about 48 inches long and is built up of 14% x1, x @ pul 
42-inch long bars on edge and spaced about 1 inch © bar 
apart. The first four sets of grids are connected to © the 
one 3000 amperes, 16 volt generator while the last 4 © tri 


grids are connected to another similar generator, © rol 
thus making two electrical groupings. In each group- — | 
ing the first two sets of grids are kept positive and © abc 


the second two sets of grids are kept negative. In 
its travel through this electrolytic cleaning tank, 
the band therefore passes between two sets of grids 
which are positive, then between two sets which are 
negative, then between two more sets which are posi- 
tive, and finally between the last two sets of grids 
which are negative. The alkali solution which forms 
the electrolyte, and the steel band complete the | 
electrical circuit in each grouping. Electrolyte level 
must at all times cover the top grids which are gen- 
erally about 18 inches from the tank bottom. 

Upon emerging from the electrolytic tank, the 
band passes through another scrubbing unit similar 
to the one located after the pre-dip tank. Here, 
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By ALFRED E. KADELL 


Manager, Tin Plate Dept. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Weirton, W. Va, 


however, high pressure water sprays are used to 
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' wash away loosened matter on both band surfaces. 


It then passes through a washing unit where it is 
cleaned and sprayed with hot water after which it is 
dried thoroughly as it travels through a hot air 
blast drier. Strip now enters a set of pinch rolls 
which furnish motive power in the line up to this 
point, since they are motor driven, and consequently, 


* pull the strip through all units described above, The 


band is therefore under tension up to this point in 
the line as a result of back pull generated elec- 
trically in the uncoiler by forward pull of the pinch 


> rolls on the strip. 


Upon leaving the pinch rolls, the band enters a pit 


7 about 15 feet deep where a loop is thereby formed 


Fig. 1 (left below)—Schematic view of electrolytic 


cleaner showing one electrical grouping 


Fig. 2 (right)—Entry end of cleaning line, show- 
ing from right to left, uwncoiler, deflector roll, trip 
welder and pre-dip tank, with electrolytic 
cleaning tank at extreme upper left. Coil at ez- 


treme lower right is ready to be placed in uncoiler 


shear, 


Fig. 3 (below)—-Exit end of cleaning line, showing 
hot air drier at extreme right followed by pinch 
rolls, looping pit and drag unit beside which work- 
man is standing. Operator of line is standing at 
control desk with recoiling reel shown at his left. 
Coil at extreme left is being weighed on scales 





ahead of the next piece of equipment which is called 
the drag unit. Last unit in the line is a reel which 
winds the band up again into the form of a coil. 
The drag unit consists of two 20-inch diameter hori- 
zontal rubber covered rolls arranged in parallel one 
above the other and spaced about 14-inch apart, and 
a 10-inch diameter fiber roll parallel with and resting 
against the top roll, with controlled pressure applied 
to it. Material passes between the fiber roll and top 
roll and partially around the latter. It then comes 
down tangentially to the bottom roll which it leaves 
in a similar manner to go to the reel. Thus passage 
of the strip through this unit is in a path shaped 
like the letter “S’. Function of this drag unit is to 
furnish back pull against the reel, so that the band 
is always under controlled tension between them, 
thereby permitting proper coil winding. Rotating 
guides called fin mashers, at the entry side of the 
drag unit, aid in straight winding of the coil. 


The reel consists of three segments on a shaft 


which are expanded at the start of a coil so that they 
form a cylinder around which the coil is wound. A 
belt wrapper, moved forward and back electrically, 
is brought up to the reel so that the belt is in con- 
tact with slightly more than the lower half of the 
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expanded reel’s circumference. Entering band is thus 
guided around the reel for several turns and then 
the belt wrapper is withdrawn, while the reel con- 
tinues to wind up the strip. When the coil being 
wound reaches full size, the line is stopped, the 
band is cut by a workman with a pair of hand shears, 
and the reel is collapsed. A stripper plate at the 
reel’s drive end, hydraulically operated, pushes the 
coil off the reel. Coil now passes over a scale where 
it is weighed, and then moves, by way of a conveyor, 
to a turn-over which rotates it 90 degrees thereby 
turning it over flat on its side. 

Maximum size of coil made at the cleaning line is 
determined entirely by capacities of the equipment 
employed in subsequent operations, and runs as high 
as 30,000 pounds in some mills. 

Steel at this point in the process is very hard and 
brittle because of severe cold reduction it had under- 
gone prior to cleaning, and will not withstand any 
forming or stamping operations. After cleaning, 
therefore, coils are put through an annealing process 
to render material suitably soft and ductile for future 
fabrication into containers. Steel cleaning prior to 
annealing is a prime requisite in the process of mak- 
ing tin plate. If coils were to be annealed without 
previous removal of the oil left on from cold reduc- 
tion, a carbon film and stains would be produced on 
the steel surface which would be highly detrimental 
to subsequent application of a tin coating. 

Cleaned coils, now turned over flat on their sides, 
are picked up by a crane, with the aid of a lifting 
mechanism constructed like a pair of tongs, and 
placed on the annealing base. This is a large shallow 
brick lined rectangular steel pan containing from one 





Fig. 4—-Portable radiant tube annealing furnace 
being set down on base by crane. Annealing bases 
shown at left contain annealed coils that are cool- 
ing. Cylindrical “inner covers” are removed when 
coils under them have cooled sufficiently. Coils are 
then stacked on storage floor. Note sand piled up at 
base of inner covers. Tongs hanging from crane 
are used to handle coils 
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to two rows of circular pedestals each about 12 inches 
high. Pedestal diameter is generally equal to the 
outside diameter of a standard size coil which, as 
explained previously, is established for each tin mill 
by its particular shop practice. In the center of the 
pedestal, there is a circular opening whose diameter 
corresponds to the inside diameter of the coil. This, 
obviously, is determined by the expanded diameter 
of the cleaning line reel. In this circular opening in 
the pedestal, a fan is located. Generally there are four 
pedestals in a row, number of rows being determined 
by the particular furnace design which varies some- 
what with each mill, although basic annealing meth- 
ods and practices are quite uniform throughout the 
industry. Two rows of pedestals are the most in use 
at the present time. 

Cleaned coils are stacked on pedestals up to as 
many as five high, depending on furnace design. A 
cylindrical steel cover called an ‘inner cover”’ is then 
placed over each stack of coils so that the bottom of 
this cover rests in a circular grove in the brick lining 
of the base. Clean dry sand is then placed around the 
bottom of each cover to act as a seal. Natural gas 
or desulphurized coke oven gas is introduced and kept 
flowing under slight pressure into the cover during 
the full firing and cooling periods of the annealing 
cycle to prevent formation of oxides on the steel cur- 
face being processed. This is known as deoxidizing. 
Recently, nitrogen gas containing small percentages 
of carbon monoxide and hydrogen has also come into 
some use for this puropse. Function of the pedestal 
fan is to circulate “deoxidizing gas”, as it is called 
in the industry, within the cover during the process. 

When all pedestals on the base have been stacked 
vith coils and the inner covers placed over them, the 
“portable furnace” is set down over the entire charge 
by a crane so that it rests solidly in a fixed position 
on the base. This “portable furnace”, which sup- 
plies heat necessary to anneal the charge, consists 
essentially of a large steel brick lined box with an 
open bottom. To the inside of the two walls which 
run parallel with the rows of pedestals on the base 
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there are fastened horizontal alloy heat resistant U- 
shaped tubes with both legs of the U running the full 
length of the furnace wall so that both open ends of 
the tube come through to the outside of the furnace 
end wall. Into the open end of one leg, a burner, 
fastened to the outside of the end wall, injects a 
mixture of gas and blower air that burns in the tube, 
exhaust gases leaving by way of the open end of 
the other leg of the tube which is connected to a flute. 
Combustion of gas in the tubes brings them to a 
bright red heat, between 1600 and 1700° F, and they 
in turn radiate their heat to coil stacks located about 
a foot away. This type of annealing furnace is called 
the radiant tube unit. Number of tubes located on 
each wall will vary from two to five depending upon 
furnace design, height of the coil stacks being the 
determining factor. Where there are two rows of 
pedestals on a base there is also a row of radiant 
tubes in the center of the furnace between both rows 
of pedestals. Thus at all times each stack of coils 
is heated from two opposite sides. 

Thermocouples are located in each furnace and 
base, and a charted record is made, by means of 
recording instruments, of furnace and steel tempera- 
tures throughout the firing cycle. Furnace temperature 
at peak is generally between 1450 and 1500° F. The 
steel is usually brought to a temperature of about 
1200° F and soaked for several hours. Upon completion 
of the heating cycle, the furnace is picked up by crane 
and moved to another base which has been previously 
loaded with coils and is ready for firing. The base, 
from which the furnace has just been removed, is then 
allowed to stand undisturbed until the steel has cooled 


Fig. 5—Typical temper rolling mill showing roll 
stands, uncoiler at extreme right, and winding reel 
at extreme left with stripper plate behind coil being 
wound. Operator is leaning on tension unit to right 
of reel. Tension regulator is directly in front of 
man standing between roll stands. Meters located 
at left of operator’s head indicate power consump- 
tion on various units and tensions applied to the band 


down to a temperature under 300° F when i; 
covers are taken off and coils removed by cranv to 
the stock floor. Heating time generally consumes })e. 
tween 30 and 34 hours, while the cooling cycle rings 
from 48 to 50 hours. Therefore, three bases are gen 
erally required for each furnace, the latest designed 
having capacity to fire a charge of about 300 tons. 

The coils now are bright and silvery in appearance; 
and, after having cooled down to room temperature. 
are transferred to the temper rolling mills. In th 
annealed state steel is very soft. It must be given 
some cold reduction to render it suitable for forming 
into can bodies without paneling or to stand a draw- 
ing operation without showing strain lines. Required 
cold reduction is obtained by cold rolling annealed 
coils on temper mills in the dry state, that is, no oil! 
rolling medium is used here as on the tandem cold 
reduction mill. Amount of cold reduction will vary 
from 1 to about 5 per cent depending on degree of 
stiffness required in the steel for making the partic- 
ular part successfully. 


A typical temper mill has two four-high roll stands 
in tandem, spaced at 12 foot centers, with a tension 
regulator between them. One roll stand is the master 
mill and maintains the running speed set by the mill 
operator. Speed of the other roll stand is regulated 
electrically by the tension regulator so that tension in 
the band is constantly maintained at the setting made 
by the operator. Each roll stand contains a pair of 
12-inch diameter back-up rolls. Between them is 
placed a pair of 18-inch diameter motor driven work 
rolls. Back-up rolls turn by frictional contact with 
the work rolls. All rolls are approximately 42 inches 
in length of body. Pressure between rolls is furnished 
by a motor driven screw-down on each side of the 
roll stand, and is applied to the top back-up roll 
necks. Both screw-downs move up and down in unison. 
At the temper mill entry end there is an uncoiler 
similar to the one used on cleaning lines, followed 
by a tension unit. At the exit end there is another 
tension unit followed by a reel. Both tension units 
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are similar in design to the drag unit used on a clean- 
ing line, except that the rolls are made of very hard, 
highly polished steel. 

As the coil unwinds at the uncoiler, it passes 
through the entry tension unit and into the nip of 
the work rolls in the first roll stand. Uncoiler and 
tension unit supply tension to the band by furnish- 
ing back pull. After leaving the first roll stand, 
material passes over the tension regulating roll, 
which is about 5 inches in diameter and 42 inches 
long, and then passes through between the work rolls 
in the second roll stand. Its path of travel now takes 
it through the exit tension unit, and thence to the 
take-up reel where it is coiled. The exit tension unit 
aids in maintaining desired tension in the band be- 
tween the reel and second roll stand. Required amount 
of cold reduction is obtained by applying the proper 


amount of pressure on the rolls by the screw doy. \s, 
The band is kept under tension throughout. This 
prevents it from twisting and pinching in the rolls 
and maintains its straight line of travel through the 
mill, thereby guaranteeing good winding on the reel, 
Amount of tension applied by the mill operator varies 
with band width and gage. Rolling speeds as high 
as 4000 feet per minute are used. 

Other temper mill functions, in addition to mild 
cold reduction, are to make the steel flat, and im- 
part a smooth glossy finish to the surface of the band, 
Steel flatness is essential to the fabricator to permit 
him to produce a good product, and maintain a high 
degree of efficiency in his operations. A smooth 
bright surface is most necessary for subsequent tin- 
ning operation. 

(To be continued) 





Unusual Attachment 


Expands Uses of Riveters 


ALTHOUGH a standard riveter is 
suited for punching and coin-dim- 
pling light materials, the standard 
practice in the aircraft industry is to 
punch and coin-dimple only materials 
whose combined thickness does not 
exceed approximately 0.080-inch. The 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
San Diego, Calif., found, in view of 
the present trend toward high-speed 
planes with heavy skins, that their 
riveters would be limited for use in 


RR 


countersink riveting operations with- 
out an attachment. 

Standard riveters have been con- 
verted to drill, countersink and riv- 
eting machines in a few hours, the 
company states, the conversion con- 
sisting of installing a %4-inch air line 
from each of the two shift cyliaders 
to the main cylinder, a %-inch air 
line from the main air supply to the 
main cylinder, and a 5/16-inch air 
line from the control valve to the cyl- 
inder. These air lines were con- 
nected to the motor bracket to op- 
erate the air blast for chip removal, 
the piston which starts the air mo- 
tor, the air motor itself and the strip- 
per pressure booster. 


The second conversion step con- 
sisted of removing the main piston 
and plunger assembly and replacing 
the standard sliding piston stop with 
a special hinged piston stop to pro- 
vide a greater differential between 
the drill and rivet stroke’s piston 
travel. The rivet stroke ends in the 
conventional manner with the fiber 
piston thrust block resting on the 
bottom of the cylinder, but in the 
drill and countersink stroke, the pis- 
ton is held up by a sufficient distance 
to compensate for the thickness of 
the drilling gear box and drill. 


Punch Prevents Shifting—Discon- 
necting the punch lift rod and re- 
placing the standard punch lift exten- 
sion with one which is spring-loaded 
to hold the punch above the stripper 
and anvil post was the third conver- 


sion step. Upon piercing the mate- 
rial, the tip of the drill depresses 
the spring-loaded punch until the bot- 
tom of the stroke is reached, at 
which time the microswitch termi- 
nates the stroke and the drill rises, 
the spring loaded punch following it 
up into the hole. This prevents the 
material from shifting before the 
conventional rivet stroke has been 
completed. 

Final step was the mounting of the 
motor bracket, motor, torque tube, 
gear box, special valve stop with 
which to control the downward speed 
of the piston on the drill stroke, and 
a pop-off valve which facilitates the 
rapid change of stripper pressures 
from approximately 30 psi on the 
drilling stroke to approximately 60 
psi on the riveting stroke. Prior to 
operating the machine, it is neces- 
sary to adjust the micrometer stop 
ring, which is graduated in 0.001-inch 
increments, and the microswitch 
which controls the change from 
drilling to riveting. 

Consolidated states that the ma- 
chine may be changed from drilling 
and countersinking for flush rivets 
to drilling only for brazier heads or 
flat heads by merely unscrewing the 
micrometer countersink stop ring and 
microswitch actuating screw so that 
the countersink does not engage the 
material. It is said that changing 
of top-set, gear box adapter, rivet 
shoe and rivets can be accomplished 
in a few minutes. The only limits as 
to the thickness of material which 
can be drilled and riveted by means 
of this new attachment are deter- 
mined by the length of the counter- 
sink drill and the clearance between 
the end of the drill and the material. 


Setup which permits drilling and countersinking with a standard auto- 
matic riveting machine. It consists of drive motor mounted on left side 
of head, drive shaft and gear box which carries drill and countersink unit 
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. .. toughened by controlled 
manufacturing methods 


VITAL properties of toughness and 
resiliency of oil rig Kelly rods 
are imparted by scientifically con- 
trolled processes centering around al- 
ternate heating, forging and close in- 
spection techniques at the Torrance, 
Calif., plant of National Supply Co. 
A “Kelly” is the metal link that 
picks up the driving power of an oil 
rig’s engines and transmits it, rotary- 
wise, to the string of drill pipe work- 
ing down into the earth. Since this 
piece of equipment is always in mo- 
tion, and various strains upon it are 
developed by the mile or more of 
drilling string, it generally bears an 
increasing variety of stresses and 
strains as the drilling job progresses. 
Its strength, therefore, must be built 
in—principally through forging. 

Like every major stee! product, the 
Kelly has its beginnings in a melting 
furnace charge. At Torrance, electric 
melting furnaces are utilized. Alloys 
are added to the selected scrap, and 
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laboratory samples made during the 
heat to insure strict metallurgical 
control. Steel is poured into ingots 
and delivered to the forging shop 
while still at cherry-red heat. 

Heating the Ingot—The ingot is 
heated to a temperature of approxi- 
mately 2250° F, after which it re- 
ceives its first forging; it is squeezed 
into a square billet and allowed to 
cool slowly in a sand bed. This cool- 
ing removes a quantity of hydrogen 
gas from the billet, preserving the 
desired molecular pattern of the 
forged steel. To make certain maxi- 
mum hydrogen gas exodus does take 
place, the billet is reheated to 1250°F, 
and then allowed to cool to 600°. At 
this time, the billet surfaces are 
checked for surface defects. that 
might interfere with further process- 
ing. 

Once more, heat is applied to the 
billet as its temperature is raised to 
2250° F. Five per cent of the billet 
(taken from the lower end of the 
billet which was, at one time, the 
base of the ingot) is removed so that 
no defective crop end material can 
work into the final forging. Then 
the press begins hammering the cen- 
ter of the billet, bringing the metal 
down to a square of approximately 
the same diameter of the round re- 
quired. The stock is forged rcund 
by working the corners in subsequent 
passes to avoid lapping. The billet 
may be removed for reheating several 
times during this stage of operations. 
Bottom and top of the billet are 
forged to size, and the forging al- 
lowed to cool before machining. 


Cropped Before Forging—aA fa 
in the field stamina of the link in 
the fact that both top and bottom «nds 
of the billet are cropped before fina) 
forging, so that only a uniform steve! 
practically guaranteed against inter. 
nal weakness, will constitute the eng 
product. Before machining,  speci- 
mens of the bar are tested and 
checked, and then, at the envine 
lathes, %-inch of rough outside di- 
ameter stock is removed, and th 
driving section of the Kelly is turned 
to within plus or minus 0.005-inch 
of the specified size. To prepare for 
the next operation——boring the water 
hole—-a pilot hole is begun in each end 
of the bar so that the boring tools 
may enter them properly. Again 
the piece must pass an_ inspection 
test. 

In drilling the water hole, the work 
piece is revolved while simultaneous 
drilling proceeds from both ends of 
the bar to minimize runout, with the 
drills operated in counter direction 
to the rotating Kelly. Then, two 
more tests follow, as a 10-foot long 
bar only %-inch less than the di- 
ameter of the water hole is passed 
through the water hole to check for 
straightness; and a concentricity test 
is also made. To accomplish this, the 
piece is revolved while an observer 
sights through a telescope placed at 
one end of the bar, and focuses on 
a lighted target set at the other end 
of the bar. Rigid tolerance is the 
only rule here—and maximum allow- 
able eccentricity cannot exceed 
0.00625-inch per foot of length. 

Machining—-The part is next re- 


This milling operaton, during which the Kelly receives its characteristic 

hexagonal surfaces, does not begin until the long bar has received a 

battery of tests to check straightness and uniformity of surface. Water 

hole, whose entrance is visible at the near end of the bar, was drilled 
out in an earlier operation 
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med to the machine shop, where 

receives its characteristic hexa- 
gonal surfaces that will eventually 
be gripped by a rotary machine in 
t field. Threading follows, with 
each joint cut to a standard gage and 
inspected for accuracy. Still another 
alignment test is made. 

Earlier in the processing, the origi- 
nal billet ends were cropped to re- 
move possible impurities. Now, in the 
nearly finished product, a magnetic 
check of the joint ends is made to 
make certain no surface cracks are 
present. 

If it has passed through this pro- 
duction cycle without reject, the unit 
is nearly ready for oil field service. 
It receives a series of identification 
markings on its exterior by drilling, 
milling and stamping. Joint ends of 
the Kelly are sometimes copper- 
plated for added rust prevention in 
the field as well as to allow for easy 
joint makeups. Stem of the piece is 
always given a coat of rust preven- 
tive, while round ends are painted 


“national blue.” 
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Worm Gear Jacks Solve 
Flame Beveling Problem 


Problem of flame beveling tank 
sheets preparatory to welding, 
formerly a laborious and costly oper- 
ation which had to be executed with 
much care for good results, has been 
solved by application of worm gear 
jacks and traversing bases. Previ- 
ously, the machine was mounted on a 
stationary frame and the tank was 
raised or lowered to accommodate 
the height of the frame. Engineers 
of Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
in studying the operation, realized 
that a more desirable method would 
be to make the beveling machine 
frame vertically mobile. 

It was found that by mounting the 
flame bevel machine on a frame con- 
trolled by three vertically-positioned 
worm gear jacks, the bevel machine 


could be raised quickly or lowered to 
the desired level. The 
not only easier but much more 
it is reported. Additional vertical 
adjustment is made possible by two 
traversing bases at either end of 
the tank. 
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Hanchett Grinder Line 
Bought by Mattison 


Line of grinders made by Mattison 
Machine Works, Rockford, IIl., is be- 
ing supplemented by the line of 
production grinding machinery form- 
erly made by Hanchett Mfg. Co., Big 
Rapids, Mich. Purchase of this line 
of machinery will supplement the ma- 
chinery made by Mattison. 

Recently acquired Hanchett 
chines include: Vertical spindle—ro- 
tary type; vertical rotary 
automatics; vertical spindle 
cating type; hydraulic traveling table 
and traveling wheel grinders; single, 


ma- 


spindle 
recipro- 


double, vertical disk grinders; and 
automatic single disk grinders. 





Die-Cast Aluminum Automobile Door 


... expected to cut assembly costs 








Pig. 3 
Kaiser-Frazer automobile door, 


(above) — Completed 
minus interior trim, showing 
how die cast aluminum frame 
provides for mechanical fittings 
Fig. 2 (right)—Die used in cast- 
ing door frame weighs over 13 
tons 


ugust 1, 1949 


A DIE-CAST aluminum automobile 
door, said to be the largest die cast- 
ing in area ever produced, is now in 
production at Doehler-Jarvis Corp.’s 
Toledo, O., plant. The 1200-square 
inch unit forms the structural base 
for the door, to which the sheet steel 
outer panel is attached. Designed in 
collaboration with Kaiser-Frazer 


Corp. engineers, the door is the re- 
sult of nearly 2 years’ concentrated 
effort on the part of design, die and 
metallurgical personnel. 

Weighing 


slightly more than 12 





pounds when trimmed, the casting 
reinforcing 


to shape and 


enables free use of ribs. 
Frames will conform 
free the final from annoying 
variations. It is anticipated that 
time lost in hand fitting doors will be 
resulting in substantial 


door 


eliminated, 
savings in assembly costs. 

In addition to its lightness, the spe- 
cial aluminum used in the door is 
corrosion-resistant without 
treatment, is free from dimensional 
changes and retains all original prop- 
erties at subnormal temperatures. 

Die used to the door 
weighs approximately 13 tons and 
the trimming die weighs more than 
4 tons. Molten aluminum alloy is 
“shot’”’ into the steel die in less than 
1/5-second, 


special 
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... combines the coordination 
and unsurpassed experience of 
Republic's Field, Mill and Labo- 
ratory Metallurgists with the 
knowledge and skills of your 
own engineers. It has helped 
guide users of Alloy Steels in 
countless industries to the cor- 
rect steel and its most efficient 
usage ... IT CAN DO THE 
SAME FOR YOU. 








Other Republic Products include Carbon and Stainless Steels Sheets, Strip, Plates, Pipe, Bars, Wir 
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What others think of Sterling Bolt’s convenient easy-to-use catalog... . 


ak © EXCELLENT; CONTAINS INFORMATION | WANTED ¢ WELL ORGANIZED, AN EASY REFERENCE 
~~ ¢ CLEAR AND CONCISE ¢ PLEASED WITH THE THOROUGHNESS OF THE ENGINEERING DATA 





* VERY EASY TO FIND SIZES AND TYPE WANTED’ ® BEST CATALOG OF THIS TYPE | HAVE SEEN 
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¢ WELL INDEXED. VERY COMPLETE ° EXCELLENT ARRANGEMENT © ADAPTED TO OUR USE 
¢ THANKS—FINE FOR DATA AND DIMENSIONS ® A VERY HANDY REFERENCE TO HAVE AROUND 
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Packed with valuable engineering and 
technical information. 
Two hundred thousand items. 
One hundred twenty-four pages. 
Set in large, easy to read type. 


| small, all types and sizes, steel and brass—are’solicited. 


Phone, wire or write for prompt service. 
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Fig. 3—Mechanical cooling bed which receives material from the 10-inch 
bar and rod mill 


Fig. 4—Coils being conveyed to string of narrow-gage cars spotted 
beneath chute 


six rod finishing stands (No. 15-20 
incl.). 

The dimensions and power require- 
ments of the stands are as follows: 


Motor Roll Dimensions— 

Stand No hp Diam., in. Body. in, 
O&l1. os 250/200 

2 ° 250/300 aa RA 

SB os e° 200/40 

Sees esse 1040/1250 14 32 
tf? 334/500 12 28 
11&il2. .. 824/500 
ls. 233/350 12 24 
i4 o« e° 2Aa/BAO 
15 to 20 .... 834/1250 10 20% 


Three vertical edging stands are 
provided, one between stands Nos. 2 
and 3, driven by a 125/150 hp motor, 
one between stands Nos. 8 and 9, 
iriven by a 100/150 hp motor; and 
one between stands Nos. 11 and 12, 


ariven by a 67/100 hp motor. 
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Three repeaters are available for 
automatic looping of rod and mer- 
chant bar sections. The first two of 
these are of the 180-degree type, and 
are located ahead of stands Nos. 13 
and 14. The third, following stand 
No. 14, is of the forward running 
type. 

Wire rod will be produced double- 
strand and delivered to four laying- 
type reels. For maximum output the 
last finishing stand operates at a 
speed of approximately 4000 fpm. 

The smaller sizes of reinforcing 
bars, 5%-inch and under, are likewise 
rolled double-strand and are delivered 
in straight lengths to the cooling bed. 

All merchant sections are finished 
on No. 14 stand at delivery speeds 
ranging from 700 to 1500 fpm. These 






sections are all delivered to the ¢ 45 
ing bed, except for certain spec cia) 
sections, such as nut flats and bolt 
rounds, which may be delivered to 
two pouring-type reels. 

Billets come in 30-foot lengths, ang 
244 and 4-inch squares. They are pro. 
duced on a 32-inch reversing bloom- 
ing and a 22-inch 3-high billet mill, 
which also supply the billets for the 
adjacent 12-inch bar mill. 

The 2-high reversing blooming 
mill with 45-foot manipulator tables 
and a manipulator on the entry side. 
rolls 17 x 17 x 74-inch ingots, weigh- 
ing approximately 5000 pounds each. 
It has a hot bed equipped with a 
rapid transfer, by means of which 
billets may be taken directly over to 
the billet-heating furnace of the 10- 
inch mill without any delay and 
charged hot into the furnace. An up- 
and-down-cut shear has a capacity of 
108 sq in. (hot). The rated capacity 
of the blooming mill exceeds 50 tons 
of 4 x 4 inch billets per hour. 

Part of the output from the bloom- 
er, however, is broken down further 
on a 22-inch, 3-high billet mill with 
tilting tables, shear, and hot saw. 
This mill discharges either to a hot 
bed which delivers the billets to the 
roller table feeding the billet-heating 
furnace of the 10-inch mill or direct- 
ly to the 12-inch mill furnace. Some 
of the billets may first be sent to 
searfing beds if surface preparation 
is required. 

The billet-heating furnace in the 
10-inch mill is of the side charge, 
side discharge type, and has an ef- 
fective heating area of 32 x 45 feet 
The hearth is horizontal at the point 
of discharge, but slopes 114 inches 
per foot from the charging end to 
a point 4 feet from the centerline of 
the discharging door. 

The furnace is divided into a pri- 
mary and a secondary heating zon 
Both zones are designed for top fir- 
ing and both are equipped with 14 
burners. By this method of firing 
the furnace can be operated efficient- 
ly at varying temperatures. Full ad- 
vantage also may be taken of thé 
maximum flame temperature avail- 
able in the primary heating zone, and 
excessive scaling is avoided whether 
the furnace is operated at high or al 
low capacity. When heating billets 
30 feet long the furnace has a norma! 
capacity of 40 tons per hour. 

Bunker C fuel oil or natural gas 
is burned, with a fuel consumption 0! 
approximately 1,250,000 Btu per ton 
of steel heated. The furnace 15 











equipped with automatic control of | 


temperature, air-fuel ratio and pres- 


sure. 

For 2-strand rolling a mechanical- 
ly-operated switch plate enters th 
heated billets selectively into either 
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_ Approximately 30,000 miles of rails were rolled last year on the Nation’s 
rail mills. A substantial portion of this rail “mileage” traveled through mills 
using Phoenix rolls. 
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Phoenix “A” Rail Roughers, Phoenix Metal Rail Intermediates and Phoenix 


or ton i . : ‘GB Gare : 

ce is Special Rail Finishing rolls are well known throughout the steel industry for 
rol of their ability to produce high tonnages of rails rolled to close tolerances to meet 
pres- & ; ‘ 


the most exacting requirements — all at less cost per ton of steel rolled. 
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Fig. 5—Narrow-gage car spot- 
ted beneath chute receives coils 
from conveyor 


of the passes in the first stand, with 
minimum loss of time between bars. 
A manually-operated toggle shear, 
capable of severing hot billets up to 
214 inches square, and arranged for 
either single or double strand opera- 
tion, is mounted on the entering side 
of the first roll housing. 

A flying shear operating on 80- 
pound air is installed after No. 8 
stand, for use in selective cropping of 
the front end of bars. This shear 
may be moved out of the line when 
merchant sections not requiring crop- 
ping are rolled. 

All controls for the mill are ar- 
ranged in a 10 x 25 foot pulpit 
facing the intermediate stands. 

Two solenoid-operated emergency 
snap shears are installed in the re- 
peater connecting stands Nos. 13 
and 14, for use when a cobble oc- 
curs in the finishing train. These 
are operated by pushbutton con- 
trols located in the main pulpit, at 
No. 14 stand, and at the finishing 
stands. 

The major part of the mill output 
is delivered to a 360-foot double 
cooling bed, connected to the mill 
by a 170-foot hot runout table with 
individually driven rollers. Two ro- 
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tary disk-type dividing shears in the 
runout table, synchronized to the 
delivery speed of the mill, cut the 
bars into hot-bed lengths. 

The first 240 feet of the cooling 
bed is equipped for pack-annealing 
flats. To prevent snags in the de- 
livery of bars to the bed the speed 
of the hot runout table is maintained 
well above that of the mill, the max- 
imum being 2300 fpm. Each side of 
the bed discharges through shuffle 
bars to the cold runout tables which 
deliver them to cold shears where 
they are cut to length. From the 
shears the cut bars are delivered to 
cradles and scales. 

Four laying-type reels are pro- 
vided for coiling rod. These are de- 
signed to produce coils of 34 inches 
inside and 46 inches outside diameter, 
and are capable of handling rod up 
to %s-inch diameter, producing coils 
of 600 pounds. They are driven 
through a single 30-hp, adjustable- 
speed motor, synchronized to the 
stand from which the rod is de- 
livered. 

The stripped coils are transferred 
horizontally from the reels to a 
180-foot chain conveyor, by inter- 
locking, motor-driven pusher arms, 
electrically interlocked with the con- 
veyor. 

The rod is delivered to the reels by 
means of specially designed connect- 
ing pipes. A set of spray nozzles 
and water eliminators is provided 
in each delivery pipe, for controlling 
the temperature of the rods before 
they enter the reels, to minimize 
grain growth and to reduce scale 
formation on the surface. 

Two merchant-type pouring reels 
are provided for coiling certain sec- 
tions such as nut flats, bolt stock 
and other sections finished in No. 
14 stand. These are capable of 
coiling up to 1-inch diameter rounds 
and sections of equivalent area, in 
coils weighing up to 600 pounds. 
Each reel is driven by a 25-hp, ad- 
justable-speed motor. They dis- 
charge directly to the same conveyor 
as used for the four laying reels. 

Due to the physical limitations of 
the plant it would have been difficult 
to provide narrow-gage railroad serv- 
ice from the rod mill to the wire 
mill by normal methods. It was 
therefore decided to deliver the rods 
by hook conveyor to a point where 
such transfer could be more readily 
provided. In order to do this it was 
necessary to cross the mill buildings 
transversely at fairly high elevation, 
and to provide automatic methods 
for lowering the coils from this 
elevation to the ground level. 

As the system was designed, the 





hook conveyor picks up the cijls 
automatically from the chain con. 
veyor and carries them up 4 slope for 
about 600 feet. It then turns 99 
degrees and travels horizontally 
across the mill building at approxi- 
mately crane-girder level. On this 
last stretch the coils are inspected 
and tied. 

At a point about 340 feet from the 
turn the coils are automatically 
tripped off the hooks and dropped 
into a chute which discharges into 
special narrow-gage coil cars at 
ground level. 

The coil cars are chain driven 
and the controls are so arranged 
that a string of six cars may be 
automatically indexed the width of 
one coil as soon as a coil drops into 
place. Provision is also made for 
automatically indexing from one car 
to the next a distance of about 3 
feet, as soon as a car is filled. When 
all cars are filled the string is trans- 
ferred to the adjacent wire mill by 
narrow-gage locomotive. 

When a string of empties is re- 
turned from the wire mill the cars 
are shifted to a track which is so 
sloped that they run by gravity into 
a position where they can be engaged 
by the dogs of the chain drive, for 
indexing under the conveyor chute. 
This arrangement makes it unneces- 
sary to have a locomotive engaged 
in this service 100 per cent of the 
time. 

The bar mill and the blooming 
mili are housed in two adjacent par- 
allel buildings. Both are approxi- 
mately 88 feet wide, the bar mill 
building being 636 feet long, and the 
blooming mill building 676 feet. They 
are made with corrugated metal 
siding and monitor roof of the same 
material. On the long sides the 
buildings are open to a height of 
12 feet 8 inches, with two rows of 
sash above. 


New Crane Shown 


Extendable from its minimum 
boom length for crane work of 30 
feet to a maximum of 100 feet by 
addition of standard intermediate sec- 
tions, a new truck crane and carrier 
combination, announced by North- 
west Engineering Co., Chicago, has 
all main operating machinery mount- 
ed on cast steel side frames, All 
high-speed shafts are said to be 
mounted on ball or roller bearings. 
A “feather-touch” clutch control, 
which utilizes the power of the en- 
gine to throw heavy drum clutches, 
uniform pressure swing clutches and 
a high-speed, power-controlled boom 
hoist, independent of all other opera- 
tions, are standard equipment. 
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“Perfectly Shaped” Cones Produced by 


PLATE BENDING ROLL 


DISADVANTAGES of the conven- 
tional method of press bending a 
few inches at a time are overcome 
tbpy a new method of forming cones 
in 1 inch steel plates, developed by 
National Annealing Box Co., Wash- 
ington, Pa. The company uses a plate 
pending roll which is said to save 
much time and also produce a per- 
ect cone instead of one with longi- 
"tudinal marks made by the previous 


process. The method reportedly is 


applicable to plate of other thick- 


nesses also in widths up to 14 feet. 

Success of the method lies in the 
manipulation of the top roll of the 
14-foot, pyramid type Baldwin South- 
wark plate bending roll, the company 
states. One such cone, used as the 
base of a pressure vessel, is made of 
l-inch low-carbon steel plate and is 
8 feet in diameter at the base and 

"3 feet in diameter at the top. It 
has a slant height of 10 feet. The 
cone is completed by welding and the 
neck is welded to a 36-inch OD, 
l-inch wall stainless steel cylinder. 
The 14-foot roll is said to shape 1%4- 
inch plate into a cylinder as small as 
38 inches ID. The main driving 
motor is 75 hp and the screwdown 
motor is 40 hp. 

Recently made by the company 
was a fractionating column for the 
Netherlands to be used in supplying 

*high octane gasoline to the Ber- 

In fabricating such a 

column, steel plates with machined 
edges and crimped ends were placed 
fon the rolls. A single operator and 


2 helper shaped the plate into the 
& desired form, less than 30 minutes 


being required to make a cylinder 
of the heavy plate. Under the system 
used, the helper generally handles 
the radius gage or “sweep”, fitting 
it into the shell to measure the 
amount of roll accomplished and still 
needed. 


The fully rolled cylinder is removed 
by lowering the hydraulic drop end 
and tack-welding longitudinally. It is 
then automatic-welded on the inside, 
after which the outside groove is 
gouged and welded. The cylinder may 
be replaced on the rolls one or more 
times for resizing to a true radius 
after welding. These completed cyl- 
indrical sections are then welded end 
to end to the ordered length of the 
column, the machined ends insuring 


a column that is perfectly straight. 

Although most of the company roll 
structures are cylindrical or conical, 
other related shapes are fabricated 
on the bending rolls. The company 
has completed five dipper sticks 
for heavy power shovels. The com- 
plete cylindrical members are said 
to be replacing structural dipper 
sticks on the larger power shovels 
such as those used in strip mining. 
These shovels are now sized and 
powered to hold as much as 36 cubic 

In this fabricating operation, 1 inch 
plates are rolled into cylinders 14 
feet long with an inside diameter 
of 33 inches, and are then welded 
end to end. Dipper sticks to a maxi- 
mum length of 81 feet 6 inches, com- 
prising six lengths of cylinders, have 
been made by the company. Despite 
a weight running up to 22 tons, the 
fabricated dipper stick is reported to 
be still lighter than the previously 
used types, as well as being consid- 
erably stronger. 








: Catalog Lists Russian 
"Scientific Papers 


Fields of science and technology 
»covered by the translations offered 
)n Catalog No. 34, “Supplementary 
List of Translations of Russian Tech- 
nical and Scientific Articles Published 
| During the First Quarter of 1949” 
tange from aerodynamics to inorganic 
chemistry, organic and physical chem- 
istry, crystallography, electron-optics, 
metals, metallurgy and mineralogy. 
The catalog is available from Re- 
Search Information Service, 509 Fifth 
Ave. New York 17, N.Y., free of 
pcharge, 

It supplements previous lists of 
Russian translations—Catalog No. 
27, Russian petroleum production 
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and Catalog No. 29, Russian chem- 
istry. According to the translators, it 
should be read in conjunction with 
these catalogs in order to get a com- 
plete listing of the translations from 
the Russian which are available. 


30-Ton Mine Locomotive 


Designed for haulage over long 
runs where the distance from gather- 
ing point to the tipple is 5 miles or 
more is the new 30-ton, high speed, 
four-axle mine-haulage locomotive 
announced by Locomotive and Car 
Equipment Divisions of General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. It has 
a speed of 35 mph maximum and 480 
hp. Drawbar pull is 15,000 pounds at 
a speed of 10.5 mph or a maximum 
drawbar pull of 18,000 pounds. 


Carbide Tool Catalog 
Contains Much Information 


Besides detailing the complete line 
of cemented carbide tools offered by 
Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., the 
company’s new catalog contains much 


additional information, including a 
description of Kennametal composi- 
tions and mechanical and physical 


properties. Other sections are devoted 
to how to design for best results from 
Kennametal, recommended grades 
and suggestions for cutting speeds on 
steel of different hardnesses and ma- 
chining hints for steel, cast iron and 
nonferrous materials. 

Standard types of tools, special 
blanks, standard boring tools, centers 
and half centers are also included. 
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Air hoists are used in dipping Jato solid 
propellant motor cartridges in liner coat- 
ing. Smooth controlability and spark-free 
operation contribute to safety in produc- 
tion of 20,000 units per month. Courtesy 
Compressed Air and Gas Institute 





BECAUSE of their spark-free safe- 
ty factor, air-operated hoists are 
among the compressed air operated 
devices used in the production of 
Jato solid propellant motors in the 
Azusa, Calif., plant of Aerojet En- 
gineering Corp. These 80-pound pow- 
er sources, used as a booster for Aero- 
bee upper atmosphere rockets which 
are sustained in flight by liquid rock- 
et motors, are dipped by hoists to ac- 
quire a liner coating. 

The coating, together with a bind- 
ing of tape on the cartridge, helps 
restrict the burning of the propellant 
charge. Air-operated turntables, ac- 
tuated by foot pedals, are used in the 
wrapping operation. As with the air- 
operated hoists, advantages gained in 
using this type of turntable for han- 
dling the highly sensitive cartridges 
include smooth action, good control- 
ability and sparkless safety. 

Expended motors returned to the 
factory for recharging, are recondi- 
tioned, also with the aid of air de- 
vices. The empty chambers are first 
sandblasted, then checked for align- 
ment of bosses and attachment brack- 
ets, finally recharged and repainted. 


Compressed Ab Devices 


Aid in Rocket Production 


Two 9 x 9 single-stage horizontal air 
compressors supply air for  thege 
functions and for others which cap. 
not be described for security reasons, 


Precise regulation is required for 
controlling the propellant flow of an 
Aerobee liquid rocket motor, as the 
separate supplies of fuel and oxidizer 
are fed into the motor at a constant 
flow by pressure from a tank. The 
pressure regulator, which is set for 
the desired value, is checked for ac. 
curacy by compressed air by removy- 
ing it from the line and testing with 
air from a cascade of air reservoirs 
at pressures in excess of 2000 psi. A 
portable compressor is used on this 
operation. 

A loop system is used for distrib- 
uting the air to the point of work. 
The 68-acre plant layout and nature 
of work being performed require 
that compressors be located in differ- 
ent parts of the plant rather than 
at a central location. The loop sys- 
tem permits distribution of air either 
way to meet peak load requirements 
and maintain constant pressure.’ It 
also permits shutting down a unit 
for maintenance. 





Corrosion Resistance of 
Stainless in Acids Studied 


Sensitization of type 316 stainless 
steel causes a much greater increase 
in corrosion rate in boiling 65 per 
cent nitric acid than in boiling acetic, 
lactic or phosphoric acids, recent 
tests on comparative corrosion resis- 
tance of stainless steels in various 
acids disclosed, according to R. B. 
Mears, C. P. Larrabee and C. J. Fet- 
ner of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
research laboratory, in a paper pre- 
sented before the American Society 
for Testing Materials annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, N. J. The type 
of attack which develops on annealed 
or sensitized types 304 and 316 speci- 
mens in the boiling nitric acid test 
generally is qualitatively similar to 
the type of attack which develops on 
exposure of these materials to other 
boiling acids, providing any definite 
attack occurs. 

It was brought out that type 316 
specimens, which developed definite 
intergranular attack upon exposure to 
the boiling nitric acid test, showed no 
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apparent attack upon exposure to 
boiling acetic or boiling lactic acid. 
Of little value in rating the relative 
corrosion resistance of various stain- 
less steels to acid solutions other 
than that used in the test itself is 
boiling nitric acid, the speakers as- 
serted. 

The boiling nitric acid test would 
appear to have some value in pre- 
dicting qualitatively the type of at- 
tack likely to occur on_ stainless 
samples upon exposure to other acids. 
Rates of attack which occur on speci- 
mens of different stainless steels ex- 
posed to the boiling nitric acid test 
give an incorrect indication of the 
relative corrosion resistance on these 
alloys to other acids. It was also said 
that results of the boiling nitric acid 
test are influenced by the type of 
heat treatment to which the stainless 
steel specimens have been exposed. 


lron, Steel Works Maps 


Recently published is a map of the 
iron and steel works in the United 
States and Canada, based on the Iron 
and Steel Works Directory, which 


shows the location and extent of the 
industry. A geographical index shows 
the companies operating in each city 
and letters before the company 
names indicate which of 14 product 
classifications the respective com- 
panies handle. Maps are available 
in various sizes, either mounted or 
unmounted, from J.H.H. Muirhead, 
230 W. 108th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


Structural Design Book 


How to design load carrying alu- 
minum structures is the subject of 4 
124-page handbook, “Aluminum 
Structural Design’, issued by Rey: 
nolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky. The 
book is said to enable the engineer 
familiar with mechanics of materials 
to design an original structure of 
aluminum, or to convert an existing 
structural design from some other 
material to aluminum, Among the 
chapters are ones on figuring tensile 


stresses, compressive stresses, bend- 


ing stresses and shear stresses. An- 
other section is devoted to fabricat 
ing considerations and joining meth- 
ods. 
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Coast to coast --° you ll find modern Alcoa 
foundries: Each provides the latest produc- 
tion machinery for economy: Each employs 


foundry men with 20 and 30) years 0 
aluminum experience: Molders and core- 


makers who guarantee y castings: 


Each draws from the ex knowledge 


gained from 
experience: 
tages that ™ oa your best sor 
the best sand and ane Jd castings 
in aluminum. 

Your local Alcoa sales office offers prompt 
service. ALUMINUM Company OF AMERICA 
21124 Gulf Building: pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
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Tooth Finishing 


(Concluded from Page 80) 


In keeping with the modern con- 
cept that one of the most effective 
ways to speed up floor-to-floor time 
is to speed up and improve methods 
of loading and unloading the work 
in a machine tool, a quick-acting air 
operated fixture is built into the 
machine. This is shown in Fig. 1. 

The cycle of operation is as fol- 
lows: At the completion of a pre- 
vious cycle, the machine stops auto- 
matically and the work backs away 


from the cutter an amount equal 
to the depth of the cut that was 
taken. Thereupon, the operator lifts 
the safety guard. This breaks con- 
tact with a button which controls 
the air-operated workholding mech- 
anism already mentioned. 

The operator then lifts out the fin- 
ished gear and inserts one to be fin- 
ished—the cutter itself acting as an 
accurate ‘work setting gage’’—the 
cutter having remained in contact 
with the work at the end of the 
previous operation. 

The “start” button now is pushed. 





MANUFACTURING and cost sys- 
tems often require weighing of 
rough and finished materials but, 
because of the additional handling 
and rehandling necessitated by 
moving the materials to and from 
the scales, the operation frequently 
is not performed. By using a 
portable scale suspended from the 
hook of a Lorain self-propelled 
crane, made by Thew Shovel Co., 
Lorain, O., a midwest manufac- 
turer has integrated the weighing 
operation with the regular loading 
and unloading operations, report- 
edly with a considerable savings 
in handling costs. 

Large, rough items, such as 
castings, and the larger finished 
parts are stored in the yard be- 





CRANE and MOBILE SCALES 


Team to Streamline Operations 





cause of their size and it is here 
that the crane, with its 15,000 
pound capacity Yale scale at- 
tached, performs its weighing 
operations. The rubber mounted 
crane travels in either direction 
at a speed which suits the job. In- 
coming materials, received at one 
point, are towed in a trailer by 
the crane to their storage yard 
location, picked up, weighed and 
placed in stock in one simple op- 
eration. 

Finished parts are handled and 
weighed in the same manner in 
filling shop requisitions. The crane 
carries the material on a flat car 
and, by using a bar connection, 
pushes the material into the shop 
for fabrication. 
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This actuates the clamping me: h- 
anism, thus preparing the mach ne 
to go into action—which it d ies 
when the safety guard is lowered, 
Cutter and work begin to rotate with 
clamping pressure on the work rather 
light. After a few revolutions, /u!! 
clamping pressure is applied, the 
work withdraws from the cutter and 
the cutter rapidly traverses the work 
to “starting point’. 

The work then automatically ad- 
vances to “depth of cut” and the cut- 
ter traverses across it at the pre- 
scribed feed. As is indicated by Fig. 
3, the system is marked by free cut- 


ting action resulting in removal of : 


real chips—and not in burnishing ac- 
tion. Both sides of the teeth are 
shaved in one traverse. While con- 
siderable amounts of metal can be 
removed, it naturally is better to 
hold this to a reasonable minimum 
to prolong cutter life. 

The degree of finish produced on the 
teeth is governed to a considerable 
extent by the traverse feed of the 
cutter, this being variable through 
change gearing to give desired fin- 


ish. Traverse feed, however, within | 


reasonable limits, has no effect on 
the accuracy of the gears processed 


by this system. As has been indi- | 
cated by this description, the entire 


cycle is automatic, except for load- 


ing and unloading—this including au- © 


tomatic lubrication. Incidentally, an 
important unit incorporated into the 
design is a magnetic separator which 
prevents chips from being recirculat- 
ed with the cutting oil which would 
mar the fine finish. 

The solid character of this machine 
is indicated by the fact that it weighs 
11,700 pounds. It will handle a wide 
range of gears, up to 12 inches max- 
imum pitch diameter, 12% _ inches 
outside diameter, and 5 inches diam- 
etral pitch. Cutters up to 714 inches 
maximum outside diameter, 8%4 inch- 
es maximum face width (6% inches 
on gears over 9 inches in diameter), 
and 45 degrees maximum helix angle 
can be employed. 

This machine and method are typi- 
cal of what the machine tool industry 
is contributing to the solution of 
users’ problems of getting out more 
work of greater accuracy and higher 
finish and at the same time holding 
down the overall costs on the work. 


— o-- 


Papers presented at the first short 











course on industrial packaging and 4 


materials handling, held at Chicago, . . 
Oct. 4 to 7, 1948 are available in the |~ 


University of Illinois Engineering 
Experiment Station circular series 
No. 56. The bulletin is available 


from the University, Urbana, IIl., for 7 


$1.00. 
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for my money, thats LL home / : 





Mr. and Mrs. Milton |. Bennett have a lot of STEEL in their new house on 


The Bennetts and 


Contractor Jensen, :as 


, ,-* 
painted from photigrapns 


Long Hill Road, Briarcliff Manor, New York. They’re so enthusiastic 


says Milt Bennett 





that, rain or shine, they spend many hours checking its progress. 


After years in apartments and smaller 
houses, the Bennetts at last will have 
their ideal home. Through their con- 
tractor, Ludvig Jensen, they are build- 
ing a compact house. Contractor 
Jensen has been building homes in 
Westchester County for 15 years. He 


knows what it takes to build a good 


home. 
[he Bennetts were surprised to 
learn from Mr. Jensen that 7700 lbs. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


August 1, 1949 


of steel would go into the house—in 
the form of nails, flashings, pipes, 
hinges and hardware. Then to make 
the home more modern and conven- 
ient, there will be 2100 more lbs. of 
steel in the furnace, refrigerator, 
kitchen range, sink and dozens of 
other products. This means the Ben- 
netts will own 9800 Ibs. of steel in 
their up-to-date home. 

Many of the 247 large and small 


Steg] works for EVERYONE 


steel companies in the United States 
make the various kinds of steel used 
in building and equipping homes. Be 
cause of keen competition and efh 
cient production methods, the quality 
of steel is high and its price is the lou 

est of all metals. That is why the 
Bennetts and millions of other Amer 

icans can afford so much steel in their 
homes. That is why and how steel and 


the American system serve the pe opl 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Dry bulk materials flow 
evenly through hopper 
with dry aeration from a 


GAST rotary 
AIR COMPRESSOR 


Assure an even flow of dry bulk mate- 
rial through bin hoppers of portable and stationary 
concrete plants. 


SOLUTION: Aeration of material around hopper 


opening with low pressure of 10 to 15 p.s.i., volume of 
82 «.f.m. A Gast 1065-P17 Rotary Air Compressor 
supplies dry, non-pulsating air at low cost with 2 to 
¥Y_ h.p. motor or V-belt from gas engine. 


RESULT: Excellent. This manufacturer has used Gast 


Units as original equipment for many years. 














Whether your problem is similar—or far different from this— 
you too may find that ‘Air may be your Answer”. As original 
equipment for literally hundreds of applications, Gast Rotary 
Air Compressors, Air Motors and Vacuum Pumps help manv- 
facturers to improve their products—and save money! 


For example, consider the Air Compressors used on this appli- 


cation. They deliver positive pressure without pulsation . . . 





and without a bulky air tank . .. at lower initial cost. And Rocca 
they offer many other advantages—resulting from the utter ; 
simplicity of their sliding-vane Rotary Design. Request 
your copy 
It may pay you to investigate the performance and economy of this NEW 
of Gast's more than 200 models. Inquire today .. . booklet, 
“APPLICATION 
"AIR MAY BE YOUR ANSWER!’’ ~ IDEAS” 













(TO ONE H.P.) (TO 30 LBS.) (TO 28 INCHES) 





GAST MANUFACTURING CORP., 133 Hinkley St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Washing Installation and 
Core Oven Announced 


Three thousand pounds of enameled 
steel core laminations may be baked 
in an hour in an uninterrupted cycle 
in a continuous conveyor type oven 
designed by W. S. Rockwell (Co. 
Fairfield, Conn. After the work has 
passed between the coating rolls on 
the charging end of the system, it is 
efficiently handled by a conveyor- 
ized system through flashing, baking 
and cooling and is operated by only 
two men. Oven is said to normally 
operate at a temperature of 570 to 
750° F, within close temperature 
limits. 

Possibility of gas explosions as a 
result of extinguished burners is said 
to be nullified by a Protectoglow 
system which automatically shuts 
off the gas supply to any of the 
burners should flame failure occur 
Speed of work through the oven 
may vary over a 4 to 1 range 
through the 31-inch long oven cham- 
ber. This chamber is built with 6 
inches of insulation enclosed between 
Armco aluminized steel sheets. 

Another development of the com- 
pany is a continuous automatic in- 
stallation for washing, rinsing, an- 
nealing, spray cooling, pickling, rins- 
ing, washing, rinsing and drying in 
continuous sequence of brass screw 
bases for house fuses. The work 
moves mechanically at any required 
rate through every step in the proc- 
ess, requiring no labor other than at 
the charging end. The metal pieces, 
placed on a mesh belt conveyor, 
move into a hot spray wash section, 
thence successively through a drain- 
off, cold water rinse, another drain- 
off, annealing oven, cooling vestibule 
and spray cooling section, emerging 
at the other end ready for the 
pickling unit. 

Electrically heated annealing oven 
is 5 feet long and is built of alu- 
minized steel insulated panel. Nor- 
mal operating temperature ranges 
from 500-600° F. The pickling sec- 
tion consists of a series of perforated 
stainless steel drums rotating in 
stainless steel tanks for the consecu- 
tive operations of acid _ pickling, 
bright pickle with bichromate solu- 
tion and two rinses. 

0 


Consisting of a simplified list of 
types and sizes of copper water tub: 
and copper and brass pipe, simplified 
practice recommendation R217-49 is 
available for 10 cents from Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25 
D. C., according to Commodity Stand- 
ards Division of Nationa! Bureau otf 
Standards. 
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New Products and Equipment 





Steam Cleaner 

Small in size, the recently devel- 
oped Hypressure Jenny steam clean- 
er, that is announced by Homestead 
Valve Mfg. Co. Inc., Coraopolis, Pa., 
requires 27 x 37 inches of floor 
space and develops 80 to 120 pounds 
working pressure. Normal 45 gal- 
lons per hour capacity of the ma- 


chine can be stepped up to 240 
gallons per hour by means of an 
Adjusta-Blast gun, an accessory. 
The Service Master cleaner, as it 
is called, has such features as 
instant starting and steaming, au- 
tomatic nozzle control mechanism 
which permits operator to stop and 
start machine at the cleaning job 
and selective compound and fuel feed 
to give best results, features which 
included in larger units. 
oil-fired and electric 


are also 
All units are 
motor driven. 


Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Scroll Shear 


Lima-Hamilton Corp., 60 E. 42nd 
St. New York 17, N. Y., is intro- 
ducing the Hamilton-Kruse scroll 
Shear for cutting of tinplate for 
subsequent production of can ends or 
for blanking tongued bodies for rec- 
tangular, round or tapered cans. The 
model No. 301 shear, for operation 
at high speed, has a long die slide 
and rigid frame, which together give 
true die alignment and maximum 
die life. Operating mechanism is 
located below the table, resulting in 
an oil and grease-free work table. 

As the sheets are fed into the die, 
they are pushed back against posi- 
uve stops at each stroke, so that 
ach cut is accurately spaced. In- 
ake table has a squaring or gaging 
levice and slitter attachment which 
rims two sides of the sheet parallel 
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fingers carry sheets 
to the die for cutting. Safety de- 
vices also are incorporated in the 
machine. Minimum and maximum 
sheet width and length, respectively, 


and automatic 





are 25, 36, 25 and 36 inches. The 
machine is capable of from 60 to 
100 strokes per minute. Power is 
supplied by a 3 hp motor. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Broach Sharpener 


Colonial Broach Co., Detroit 13, 
Mich., is producing a model CS-3 
universal broach sharpener for faster 
sharpening of both internal and 
surface broaches up to 36 inches 
long and 6 inches in diameter. Re- 
duction in sharpening time for vari- 





ous types of broaches such as round, 
serration, spline, etc., is the result 
of a step-stop microfeed. This speed 
is composed of a microfeed hand- 
wheel (C) which controls the setting 
of a plunger (B) in the step-stop 
control. Bracket (A) when it con- 
tacts the plunger limits travel of 
wheel when using the easy-swing 
hand lever. Setting of bracket (A) 
for any broach is made with the 
wheel at full depth on the largest 
diameter tooth of the broach and 
with the plunger all the way out. 
Additional feed required from tooth 
to tooth as the broach diameter de 
creases is provided by the microfeed 
handwheel. This feed is approxi- 


mately equal to the step per tooth. 
Handwheel (D) is for raising and 
lowering the head on the 
To grind flat broaches, head and tail 
stock are replaced by a magnetic 
chuck. Head movement for the flat 
broach sharpening is controlled by 
a second handle on the head. 


column 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Compound Spreader 


Drawing compound 
plied with rollers that are adjustable 
for speed, thickness of metal and 
quantity with the 
ing machine designed by Union Tool 
Corp., Warsaw, Ind. Metal is fed 
from roll stock or in sheet form by 
the machine, which ar‘ 


may be ap- 


required spread- 


models of 





1 to 96 
machine 
limited only by the press operation 
Inasmuch as the application opera- 
tion is performed by the machine, it 


built to take metal inches 


wide. Spreading speed is 


makes the operation safer for the 
operator and allows him to 


more time to productive efforts. 


devote 


Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Evaporation Meter 


Developed for the determination 
of evaporation rates of all solvents of 
a viscosity less than 100 cp is the 
precision shell Evaporometer made by 
Precision Scientific Co., 3737 W. Cort- 
land St., Chicago 47, Ill. The auto- 
matic filling microburet releases a 
sample on the filter paper cone which 
is suspended from a helical quartz 
spring and is rotated by a motorized 
electromagnet to distribute the sam- 
ple evenly. After the cone is “freed”, 
the sensitive spring rises as the sam- 
ple evaporates. 

Knobs on the outside of the 
case raise or lower the_ spring 
and cone assembly, centimeter scale 
and mirror. Case is fitted with an 
outlet for timing mechanism. Volume 
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MULTICUT TUFCUT’ 


The 
WAPAKONETA MACHINE CO. 


Shear Blade Specialists Since 1891 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


of air drawn through the apparatus 
is indicated and controlled by an ad- 
justable rotameter. A serrated hose 
connection at the base is provided 
for connection to a vacuum line. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Cutoff Shear 


An improved cam and lever ac- 
tuated shear that cuts off flat strip 
stock and the chief use of which is 
cutting off bandsaw blade square 
and flat in preparation for welding 
into a band, is offered by DoAll Co., 
Des Plaines, Ill. Because the shear 
has a wider shearing surface and 





stays sharp longer, it produces a 
smoother cut. It can be mounted 
on the saw or permanently on wall 
or bench. 

Other uses may be in the salvag- 
ing of metal strapping and baling 
ties, joining wire and coil stock for 
punch press roll feeds, etc. A piece 
of blade ‘%-inch wide is removed so 
that an old weld can be cut out at 
the same time the blade ends are 
squared in preparation for a new 
weld. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Nuclear Instrument 


Nuclear Instrument & Chemical 
Corp., 223 W. Erie St., Chicago 10, 
Ill., is making available two types of 
complete laboratory setups for users 
of radioactivity techniques, either one 





of which can be chosen to provide 
complete facilities for routine count- 
ing or research work, depending upon 
the type of operation the user re 
quires. Model L-165 is a basic grou} 
which includes a complete scaling 
unit, a thin mica end window Geige! 
tube, a tube mount and the necessar} 
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} tion is 8 w maximum. 
> mensions are 1% 





.ecting cables and sample dishes 
ermit radio-tracer research. A 
iel SM60 timer is also suggested 
if the user does not already have a 
per. 

Model L-163 radioisotope analyst 
croup, is designed for the analysis 
of radioactivity. It includes a com- 
plete automatic scaler plus a Q-gas 
counter. With these instruments pre- 
cise work can be done with low 
activity, low energy samples. When 
used with a model T1 timer, opera- 
tion is completely automatic, Either 
predetermined time or predetermined 
count operation can be accomplished 
without attention from the tech- 
nician. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Magnetic Counter 


Series 1268 non-reset magnet 
counter, announced by Veeder-Root 
Inc., Hartford, Conn., is for installa- 
which do not require a high 
counts or 


tions 
number of 


accumulated 





Designed for building 
the counter has 


high speeds. 
into new machines, 


© five figures. 


Fifty counts per minute is the 
maximum recommended. Coils oper- 
ate on 110 v ac and current consump- 
Overall di- 
x 2% x 213/32. 

electromagnets, 


Actuated through 


» they can be connected in series with 
» any device having a contacting ar- 


rangement. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Pipe Saw 


Cast iron or steel pipe from 12 to 
48 inches in diameter may be cut 
at the rate of 2 inches per minute 
with a new air powered saw, intro- 


| duced by E. H. Wachs Co., 1525 N. 


Dayton St., Chicago 22, Ill. Machine 
uses a high speed steel milling cutter 


| Which leaves clean cut milled edges 
; and requires 85 pounds of air pres- 


| Sure for operation. 


Changes in adjustment for different 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. 


pipe sizes are made by setting guide 
rollers and alternating the two travel- 
chain lengths. Saw is strapped tight to 
the pipe by two chains that act as 
feed which 


flexible ring gear for 


automatically compensates for pipe 
irregularities. Cuts above ground are 
made by rolling the pipe on skids. 
Sealed construction permits cuts to 
be made under water where ditches 
are flooded. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Electric Furnace 


A control knob regulates the cur- 
rent input in series 1500 bench-type 
electric furnace, made by Thermo 
Electric Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Ia., any- 





where from 5 to 100 per cent of the 
time “on” and at any desired tem- 
perature from 350° F to the maxi- 
mum. The furnace heats rapidly and 
can be operated continuously at tem- 
peratures up to 160° F and inter- 
mittently to 1900° F. Control panel 
also houses an indicating pyrometer 
calibrated in both Fahrenheit and 
Centigrade scales, a toggle switch 
and neon signal light. 

Furnaces may be used for such 
laboratory work as ashings, ignitions, 
fusions, process control, etc., and for 
hardening and tempering small steel 








Heating elements 
are embedded in refractory plates 
forming the sides, top and bottom of 
the heating chamber. Elements are 
of heavy gage nickel-chromium alloy. 
Furnace body is of welded steel con- 
struction with dual insulation 3 
inches thick, Chamber sizes of 314 x 
4x4 inches and 314 x 4 x 9 inches 


parts and tools. 


are offered. 


Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Cutoff Machine 


The Bar-Matic 4-spindle machine 
for chamfering, external forming, 
grooving, beveling and cutting off of 
bar stock, made by Producto Ma- 
chine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has a 
bar feed arrangement which uses low 
air pressure for rapidly feeding four 
12-foot bars simultaneously to four 
adjustable stops. Four sets of forming 
and cutoff tools are mounted on a 


horizontal slide which is cam-operated 
longitudinally, 


assuring preservation 





of initial accuracy regardless of tem- 
perature conditions. 

Spindle speeds are infinitely variable 
from 900 to 2000 rpm. Cycle changes 
are obtained by and wheel control 
without stoppirs :machine. Complete 
parts, formed and cut off, may be 
produced at the rate of 1400 to 2400 
pieces per hour. Capacity in diameter 
is %%-inch maximum with cutoff 
length to 65 inches. 


Check No, Il on Reply Card for more Details 


Bender Cabinet 


Of welded steel construction, the 
floor cabinet for Di-Acro benders, 
made by O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., Lake 
City, Minn., is designed to withstand 
the pressure to which it will be sub- 
jected in the bending of heavy mater- 
ials. Cabinet dimensions are 15 x 
15 x 34 inches and the working height 
with a bender mounted is 38 inches. 
Net weight is 90 pounds. 

Two shelves are built into the 
cabinet to provide storage space for 
the various bending mandrels usually 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT: 





used with the machines. Either the 
No. 2 or 3 model bender can be 
mounted on this stand. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 
. . 
Air Gas Filter 


Automatic and continuous removal 
of water and water-oil emulsions 
from compressed air or gas lines is 
carried out by the Liqui-jector, pro- 
duced by Selas Corp. of America, 
Erie Ave. and D St., Philadelphia 34, 
Pa, The equipment, applicable to 
liquid separation, agitation, drying, 
spraying, instruments and pneumatic 











mechanisms, accomplishes liquid sep- 
aration and ejection by two ceramic 
tubes—one water-repellent, the other 
water-permeable but air-impervious. 
Compressed air or other gas passes 
through the first tube where it is sep- 
arated from contamination and dirt. 
Moisture drops to the bottom and 
drains through the second tube with- 
out loss of air. 

Water ejection rates for the three 
sizes of equipment vary from 0.5 to 
2.5 gallons per 24 hours. Unit also 
acts as a filter, removing atmospher- 
ic dirt and finely divided solid par- 
ticles, even finer than 100 microns 


Your confidence in a stamping source is an item we can’t buy— but we can earn 


it! You see, buyers of small to medium-large stampings across the nation have solid 
reasons for the trust they place in us—and we invite you to join this distinguished 
clientel. If your products require coining, as well as blanking, piercing, forming, 
drawing—or close tolerances—or are suitable for automatic or progressive 


press operations— we're sure you'll profit from an association in which you find 


® 35 years of dependability, promises well-kept 


® Broad experience, including extensive tool-engineering “know-how” 
@ Wide scope of production from a modern plant and equipment 


@ Cooperative material sources and devotion to quality and service 


\ 
co 


359 Midland Avenu 


Our new booklet “Stampings", describes our plant, over 75 presses and other 
equipment and the range of our production. Please write for your copy and the 
name of our Stampings Sales Representative in your area. 





DETROIT STAMPING COMPANY 


| Detroit 3, Michigan 


Manufacturers of famous De-Sta-Co Toggle Clamps, Arbor Spacers 


Shims, Shim Stock, Blower Housings, 


Refrigerator Compressor Valves. 
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periodic inspection and removal of 
accumulated dirt. 





Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Machine Tool Level 


A sensitive 12-inch precision leve!] 
designed for leveling machine tools, 
is manufactured by South Bend Lathe 
Works, 390 E. Madison St., South 
Bend 22, Ind. It has a ground and 
graduated vial mounted in a 12-inch 





cast iron frame with the base pre- 
cision ground on all useful surfaces 
including the V-way for leveling 
shafts. Vial is mounted in the frame 
and protected from accidental break- 
age by an aluminum alloy cylinder 
which may be revolved to completely 
enclose the vial. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Scrap Truck 


Designed to work with a revolving 
head fork lift truck is a Turner sys- 
tem scrap truck announced by Fac- 
tory Service Co., 4615 N. 21st St., Mil- 
waukee 9, Wis. Unit consists of 4 
bin-like superstructure of heavy steel 
plate panels welded to a flat steel 
deck. Fabricated steel channels, built 
to accommodate standard fork lift 
trucks, extend from front to rear 
above the deck. Cast steel or rubber 
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do like other companies?” 
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If you haven’t yet installed a Payroll Savings Plan in your 
company, you can be pretty sure some of your employees 
are asking that question. For workers like this easy. auto- 
matic way of investing in U. S. Savings Bonds—and more 
than 20,000 large companies have made this convenience 


available to the people on their payrolls. 


WHAT GOOD IS “’PAYROLL SAVINGS”? 


The Payroll Savings Plan is the only means by which 
people can obtain Bonds automatically on the installment 
plan. It pays off in many ways: increased security for the 
individual, who gets back $4 for every $3 when the Bonds 
mature; company benefits due to improved worker morale 

-a reduction of absenteeism, labor turnover, and accidents: 
increased national security, because Bond sales spread the 
national debt. 
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HOW MANY CAN AFFORD BONDS? 


Deductions for taxes and other purposes which reduce 
take-home pay should not be confused with allotments for 
Bonds, which are taken home as interest-paying savings. Of 
course, the cost of living makes it tough for some people to 
buy Bonds. But nation-wide experience indicates that 40- 
60% of the employees in any company can be persuaded to 


sign up for Payroll Savings—without high-pressure selling. 


7,900,000 workers are regularly buying an individual 
average of $20 of Savings Bonds per month. Show your 
employees that you want them to have the convenience of 
Payroll Savings. You'll find it easy to set up the Plan in your 
company. All the materials and assistance you need are avail- 
able from your State Director. U.S. Treasury Dept.. Savings 
Bonds Division. (See your phone book.) Why not talk it 


over with him now ? 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


STEEL 





This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 


Aurust 1, 1949 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 





tired wheels are the only moving 
parts. 

A revolving head fork truck can 
pick up the unit from either front 
or back, take it to the next machine 
or move it directly to the scrap pile. 
When forks are engaged in the chan- 





nels, the scrap truck can be turned 
to any desired angle. A hand jimmy 
converts the stationary bin to a 
maneuverable hand truck. Scrap 
truck is offered with steel sides 20, 
24, 28, 32 and 36 inches above the 
deck. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Pallet Rack 


Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, O., 
is -offering an open-side pallet rack 
No. J-220-Y5 which can be used to 
tier unit loads of odd shapes and 
sizes. Open sides make the materials 





easily accessible, an advantage in 
storing or removing materials and 
taking stock inventory. 

Rack is made for both heavy and 
light loads. When tiered 4-high, the 
pallet rack easily accommodates 
stacked loading exceeding 24,000 
pounds. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 
s * ae 


LOAD VISUALIZER: A new and 
improved alternating current load 
visualizer, combining five  instru- 
ments in one, is announced by Gen- 
eral Electric’s Meter and Instrument 
Divisions, Schenectady 5, N. Y. Be- 
sides serving as a standard 0-2.5/5/- 
25/50 amp meter and a 0-150/300/600 
v voltmeter, the type AF-2 visual- 
izer can be used with a split-core 
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or conventional instrument trans- 
former to extend range for deter- 
mining watts, vars, volt-amperes, 
and power factor. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


CHAIN COUPLINGS: Morse Chain 
Co., Detroit, Mich., announces adop- 
tion of a new single connecting pin 
design for their series DRC, stock 
double roller chain couplings. This 
design increases ease with which 
roller chain couplings can be assem- 
bled or disassembled. They are made 
in seven sizes ranging in capacity 
from 2.7 to 97.0 hp per 100 rpm, and 
are carried in stock with a wide 
range of finished bores. 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


ADAPTERS: Applied Research Lab- 
oratories, Glendale 4, Calif., have de- 
signed spectrograph quantometer line 
of adapters which may be attached 
to spectrographs already in_ use. 
Adapters will convert a _ standard 
spectrograph into a direct reading in- 
strument. 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


KNURLING WHEEL: Kennametal 
Inc., Latrobe, Pa., has developed a 
knurling wheel of solid Kennametal 
for roughing up the surface of mill 
rolls. The wheel is suported on a 
solid Kennametal pin held in the fix- 
ture. 


Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


NAILER: A new hand-operated port- 
able nailer with an automatic feed 
is offered by Heller Co., Cleveland 14, 
O. It drives and countersinks with 
one blow the longest of the com- 
pany’s lock-nail through light metal, 
prestwood, hard and soft wood. 


Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


ALARM SILENCER: To eliminate 
the danger of forgetting to close 
hand opened knife switches in alarm 
circuits, a new alarm silencer, type 
ABS, is announced by Automatic 
Control Co., St. Paul, Minn. It is 
designed to provide continuous pro- 
tection even though warning sound 
is stopped. A red light remains on 
until trouble is corrected. When 
circuit is clear, silencer automatic- 
ally resets itself and light goes out. 


Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


BAR SOLDERS: The new type tin- 
lead bar solders announced by Fed- 
erated Metals Division, American 
Smelting & Refining Co., are machine 
cast in Castomatic equipment. Oxides 
in metal are eliminated and solders 
have improved fluidity and easier 
working properties. Segregation of 
solder elements is virtually elimin- 


ated thereby insuring uniform m: \t- 
ing temperature from one end of ‘he 
bar to the other. 


Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more De‘ ails 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER: The new ‘ry 
chemical type fire extinguisher, «n- 
nounced by C-O-Two Fire Equipment 
Co., Newark, N. J., is highly effective 
on flammable liquid and electrical 
fires. A _ self-contained unit, it is 
available in both 20 and 30 pounds 
capacity. 


Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


LIMIT SWITCH: Micro Switch, Free- 
port, Ill., announces the new Micro- 
Limit precision limit switch. It is de- 
signed for use on all types of ma- 
chinery and industrial equipment. It 
is designed for an electrical rating 
of 20 amp, 110, 220 or 460 v, ac; % 
amp, 115 v, dc; 4 amp, 230 v, de; % 
hp, 110 v, ac; 1% hp, 220, ac. 


Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


BALL PENETRATORS: Steel ball 
penetrators, designed for accurate 
hardness testing in all makes of Rock- 
well testing machines, are announced 
by Clark Instrument Co. Inc., Dear- 
born, Mich. They are available in 
1/16, %, %4 and %-inch sizes. 


Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRODE: Designated as special 
No. 1, a new hard facing electrode 
for extreme abrasion and mild impact 
is announced by Wall Colmony Corp., 
Detroit 3, Mich. It is easy to apply 
on carbon or manganese steel parts. 
Rod is available in 14-inch lengths, 
diameters of %, 3/16 and %-inch; 
Rockwell C hardness is 61 to 65, as 
deposited. 


Check No, 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


SELENIUM RECTIFIERS: A new 
line of selenium dry-disk rectifiers 
for battery charging applications has 
been developed by International Rec- 
tifier Corp., Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
They can be used for trickle, taper, 
quick or any other type of charge and 
are especially suited for unattended 
service. Individual selenium cell 
sizes range from 14 x 14-inch to 
6% x 7%-inch. 


Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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SIGNS that suggest business activity might 
soon snap out of its recession complex were 
cropping up last week, and while there was 
sufficient ground for businessmen to continue 
exercising more than usual caution there was an 
increasing tendency toward optimism. Some 
metalworking companies, notably appliance 
makers, found it necessary to step up opera- 
tions, others were completing mass vacations, 
some were engaged in protective buying against 
a steel strike, and others, convinced there was 
no prospect of immediate price cuts in steel, 
were buying to maintain proper inventories. 


BOOKINGS—As a result of these influences, 


some mills are booked full for the third quar- 
ter on certain products, notably sheet grades. 
However, other mills still can make deliveries 
on most products in August. On the whole, 
products in tightest supply are pipe, gal- 
vanized sheets, and cold-rolled sheets. Adding 
pressure to demand for coated sheets is a gov- 
ernment program increasing grain bin storage 
capacity. Renewed activity in the appliance 
industry is augmenting automobile makers’ 
continued heavy requirements of cold-rolled 
sheets. Sheet specialties, such as silicon and 
stainless, continue in easy supply. Consumers 
of hot carbon bars report little difficulty in ob- 
taining early shipments on practically all sizes 
of rounds up to 3 and 31% in., and larger sizes 
extend two to three weeks further. Quick de- 
livery can be had on cold drawn carbon bars, 
as well as hot-rolled and cold-finished alloy 
bars. 


PRODUCTION—Among the upturns last week 
was one in steel ingot production. Rising 4 
points over the preceding week, output attained 
81 per cent of capacity, highest level recorded 
since the last week of June, and equivalent to 
1.5 million net tons. Contributing largely to 
the upturn was the continued recovery at plants 
which had prepared the previous week for a 
steel strike. However, in at least one instance 





an improvement in business necessitated the 
restoring of steelmaking facilities to full opera- 
tion. 


ARMS AlD—Impact of President Truman’s 
proposed $1.5 billion arms aid program, if ap- 
proved, would not be felt in the steel and met- 
alworking industries for some time, and then 
only moderately. Surplus stocks would be util- 
ized as far as possible. Furthermore, the pro- 
gram is equivalent to an average of only two 
weeks’ munitions production in the U. S. dur- 
ing the last war. 

NEW CAPACITY—Evidencing confidence in 
the future, one steel producer last week an- 
nounced plans for a new $12 million steelmak- 
ing plant of 400,000 tons annual capacity of 
ingots. Another producer announced it will 
spend $4.5 million to enlarge its blooming mill, 
while a pipe producer reported it will con- 
struct a new mill to permit re-entry into pro- 
duction of electric welded pipe. 


PRICES—Accompanying new signs of bullish- 
ness last week was a stronger price tone in 
scrap in some districts. This pushed STEEL’s 
scrap price composite to $19.34, compared with 
the preceding week’s $19.17. A year ago the 
average was $43.33. Price composites on other 
product classifications held unchanged from 
the preceding week and compared with those 
for the like 1948 week as follows: Finished steel, 
$91.82 and $95.05; semifinished steel, $62.12 
and $75.75; and steelmaking pig iron, $45.60 
and $43.36. Elsewhere on the price front zinc 
and lead each rose half a cent last week. 


PIG IRON— Renewed ordering of iron by some 
foundries indicates further completions of in- 
ventory reductions. In some instances demand 
for merchant iron in July was better than had 
been expected, and additional completions of 
inventory liquidation, along with an anticipated 
strengthening in castings demand, give promise 
that pig iron sellers will find August better 
than the preceding two months. 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of 
Leading 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
July 30 Change 1918 1947 
Pittsburgh 77 25 91.5 99 
Chicago 90.5 3.5 84 44 
Eastern Pa S1 2 Th) 4 
Youngstown 7 
Wheeling. 9 
Cleveland 93.5 » §° 
3uffalo .. 16 
Birmingham 106 
New England 
Cincinnati 91 
St. Louis 75.5 11.5 S 
Detroit 106 i 4 aR G2 
Western. 76 1 
Estimated national 
rate. SI 4. 4 


Ingot Capacity engaged 
Districts 


PER CENT OF CAPACITY 


Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons 
1948 1,749,928 tons, 1947 *From revised 
rate, 
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MARKET PRICES a 
t 
COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES A st 
Arithmetical Price Composites* Month Year 5 Years Hoi 
| He Ago Ago Ago FINISHED STEEL At 
| July 30 July 23 June 1949 July 1948 July 1944 WEIGHTED COMPOSITE ae 
Finished — >. es eee $91.82 $92.06 $80.27 $56.73 June 1949 ........ 4.01731c Sea 
i Semifinished Steel 62.12 62.12 65.28 68.62 36.00 May 1949 ........ 4.01731¢ =~ 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 45.60 45.60 45.60 40.49 23.00 Apr. 1949 ........ 4.0203ic 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.34 19.17 20.85 41.43 19.17 June 1948 ..... .. 3.57740 Col 
June 1944 ........ 2.46683c 40 
* STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 4.21 
| Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- B Nev 
tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin pate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- ; 4.50 
rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No. 1 “eg 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton. ne 
; + FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following ole 
| products, representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron & ves 
} Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe _ 
and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled Col 
| sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. June, 1949, figure is preliminary. S mill 
j Vo! 
| i Wal 
ie ARI N + 
| , Dov 
| Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. Finished material (except tin plate) and ford 
| wire rods, cents per 1b; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent lowest e Ove 
| from mills. f Chic 
t Mas 
Finished Materials Pig Iron | oe 
| July 30, June, Apr., July, July 30, June, Apr., July. aah 
1949 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1949 1948 Har 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills........ 3.35c 3.35c 3.35c 3.105c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh(N.&S. sides)$48.08 $48.08 $48.08 $44.08 mill 
Steel bars, del. Philadelphia....... 3.8164 3.8164 3.8164 3.545 Basic, Valley ..........+.sssseeeee 46.00 46.00 46.00 40.60 cage 
Steel bars, Chicago mills.......... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.065 Basic eastern, del. Philadelphia..... 49.39 49.39 49.6175 43.77 Har 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills .......... 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.975 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 47.58 47.58 47.58 43.58 
Shapes, Chicago mills............. 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.965 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia...... 49.89 49.89 50.1175 44.27 Cold 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia.......... 3.4918 3.4918 3.4918 3.18 No. 2 foundry, Chicago............ 46.25 46.25 46.25 41.10 9.80 
Plates, Pittsburgh mills .......... 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.155 No, 2 foundry, Valley.............. 46.50 46.50 46.50 41.10 
Plates, Chicago mills ............. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.115 Southern No. 2 Birmingham........ 39.38 39.38 43.38 40.72 Hig! 
; Plates, del, Philadelphia........... 3.5848 3.5848 3.6348 3.41 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati...... 45.43 45.43 49.43 46.43 4.95 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills 3.25 3.25 3.26 2.975 DEINE: WEED co vnceccessivenes 46.50 46.50 46.50 40.30 rolle 
Sheets, cold-rciled, Pittsburgh..... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.70 Malleable, Chicago ........scss-eees 46.50 46.50 46.50 41.50 
} Sheets, No. lv galv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.10 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 66.00 59.60 n 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills...... 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.965 Ferromanganese, f.o.b. Etna, Pa. .. 175.00 175.00 175.00 150.00 Tir 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills..... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.70 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills... 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.10 Tin 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills.. 3.25 3.25 3.50 3.140 SCRAP 100 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 4.375 4.375 4.375 3.965 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $21.00 $22.60 $25.12 $40.75 coat 
Bright basic, wire, Pittsburgh..... 4.15 4.15 4.15 3.965 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. ... 16.50 17.75 20.69 40.00 $8.2 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills ...... 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.255 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Chicago.. 19.50 20.70 23.75 40.05 1.50 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. $7.75t $7.75t $7.75t $6.74 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Valley.... 18.50 21.30 22.75 40.75 Elec 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Cleveland. 15.00 17.80 20.38 40.25 0.25 
ogee Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo... 19.25 20.35 24.38 44.30 $6.9 
Semifinished Rails for rerolling, Chicago......... 27.75 27.75 31.31 57.80 
No. 1 cast, Chicago..........eeees 27.50 27.50 30.25 68.50 Can 
a. ee $67.00° $67.00* $67.00* $62.80 Ib, 
Se, CRIN oak iets oe ad beens 52.00 52.00 52.00 47.80 Pitts 
Reroliing billets, Pittsburgh. ...... 52.00 52.00 52.00 47.80 COKE wie 
Wire rod ¥, to %-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.40c 3.40 3.775¢ 3.415¢ Connellsville, beehive furnace....... $13.25 $13.70 $14.44 $14.25 530 
—_——— Connellsville, beehive foundry ...... 15.75 16.15 17.00 17.00 Poin 
* Nominal. f 1.50 Ib coating. Chicago, oven foundry, ovens....... 20.00 20.24 20.40 19.86 
Man 
base 
: FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS i 
| " 
Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual producer oy: 
basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants. ‘ 
H Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75c, mill, except: City, Ala.; 5.05c, Torrance, Calif.; 5.25c, Ko- 
Semifinished Steel 4.05c, Ecorse, "Mich. 4.80c, Los Angeles; komo, Ind. Ple 
Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 6.0, Cretan: Sar. Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.20¢, Cart 
ard analysis, nominal. Forging quality, $50 Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40,000 Ib Ecorse, Mich., Granite City, Ill.; 4.90c, Fon- Coat 
per net ton mill. and over): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, Pitts- tana, Calif.; 4.95c, Pittsburg, Calif, hock 
Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill burgh, Cumberland, Md.; 4.20c, Indianapolis; , Mich 
4 Z 4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.35c, St. Louis; 4.36c, Gal ed Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 4.30 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net Plymouth, Mich.; 4.40c Newark, N. J., Hart- - — Sho. wait, wanamts 6.860, teaieeme, nl! City 
ton, mill, except: $57, Conshohocken, Pa.; $71, ford, Putnam, Conn., Mansfield, Readville, = ‘Pittsbu , “Tom an Gane catia ’ 
Fontana, Calif. Mass.; 4.48c, Camden, N. J.; 5.40c, Los -18¢e, ure, rrance, . | Floo 
Angeles. 
Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 ts: z » mil except: Open 
per net ton, mill, except: $63, Conshohocken,  Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: 4.65c, mill, except: {30e "Kokomo Ind . BB 4.50c 
Pa.; $80, Fontana, Calif. 4.85c, Indianapolis; Be gr 9 Worcester, Mans- High 
field, Mass., Hartford, Conn. Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat Copper Steel « 
Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, - r ° ce] 
$63 per net ton, mill except: $65 Conshohock- High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, (based on 5-cent zinc): 5.00c, .~ a, 
en, Pa.: $82, Fontana, Calif. except: 5.30c, Ecorse, Mich. 5.40c, Granite City, Ill, Kokomo, Ind.; 5.7o¢, 5 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. he 
Sheet Bars: Nom., per net ton, mill; sales Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 3.35c, mill, 
in open market $50-$55 per gross ton. except: 3.50c, Atlanta; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif. ; Long Ternes, No. 10 (Commercial quality): Struc 
Skelp: 3.25c Ib, mill 3.75c, Houston; 3.95c, Kansas _ City; 4.80¢, mill. Beth 
elp: 3. per [b, mill. 4.05¢c, Pittsburg, Tenente, See. t sm, — N. y 
Tube Rounds: $76 ver net ton, mill. attle, S. San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.25c, Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c mill, except: cisco 
Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32  Mjnneua. Colo. Fabricated: fn consumers: =" 4.60c Granite City, Ill.; 4.70c, Ecorse, Mich. Mo., 
& %-inch, inclusive, %40c per Ib, mill, ex- Pe ’ Fie : 4.30¢ 
cept: 3.70c, Worcester, Mass.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): 3.85c, Williams- Silicon Sheets, No. 24: Field: 5.15c, mill. Alloy 
Calif.; 4.10c, Los Angeles Basic open-hearth port, Pa., mill; 3.35c, Huntington, W. Va. Armature: 5.45c, mill, except: 5.95c, Warren. Steel 
and bessemer, 7/32 to 47/64-in., inclusive, Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, except: High 
3.50c, Sparrows Point, Md. Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refined: 8.60c, ectrical: Ind.: 6.15¢, Granite City, Ill.; eine 
(hand puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 9.50c, 6.05c, Kokomo, Ind.; 6.15c, Granite City, Ill.; : : 
Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11.25¢c (hand 6.45c, Warren, O. ac 
Bars aie), ene ic oe a Motor: 6.70c mill, except: 6.90c, Granite City, . 
my, Pa. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), “ WwW 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. Ill.; 7.20c, Warren, O. il 
| Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only; base 20 Dynamo: 7.50c, mill, except: 7.70c, Granite ‘ 
tons): 3.35c, mill, except: 3.50c Atlanta; Sheets City, Mm. Wire 
3.55¢, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.75¢, Houston; 3.95c, Basic 
City; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif.; 4.05c, Hot-Rolled Sheets (18-gage and heavier): Transformer 72, 8.05c, mill; 65, 8.60c, mil! £.25¢ 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, S. San 3.25c, mill, except: 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.65c, 58, 9.30c, mill, 52, 10.10c, mill. 4.45¢ 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Niles, Calif.; Portland, Houston; 3.35c, Conshohocken, Pa.; 3.95c, Colo 
Oreg., Seattle; 4.25c, Minnequa, Colo. Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.15c, Fontana High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled, aa: 
Rail Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c Hunt- Cant. 4.95c, mill, exept: 5.15c, Ecorse, Mich. _ quote 
ington, W. Va., and Moline, Ill.; 4.00c, Wil- Hot-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- vanized (No 10), 6.75c, mill. Cold-rolled, Craw 
Mamsport, Pa. nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.40c, Alabama 6.05c, mill, exeept: 6.25¢, Ecorse, Mich. Pitts 
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MARKET PRICES 








Strip 

Hoi-Rolled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.40c, 
Atlanta; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.60c, De- 
troit; 3.65c, Houston; 3.85c, Kansas City, Mo.; 
4 , Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.;  4.25¢, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.30c, 
Minnequa, Colo.; 4.40c, Fontana, Calif. One 
company quotes 4.90c, Pittsburgh base. 


Cold-Rolled Strip (0.25 carbon and _ less); 
4.00e, mill, except: 4.00-4.25c, Warren, O.; 
4.15¢, Riverdale, Ill.; 4.20c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
4.20-4.25e, Detroit; 4.25c, Dover, O.; 4.50c, 
New Haven and Wallingford, Conn., Boston; 
4.50-5.00e, Trenton, N, J.; 4.90c, Fontana, 
Calif 5.75c, Los Angeles. One company 
quotes 4.50c, Pittsburgh base; another, 4.55c, 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh base, and 4.75c, Wor- 
cester, Mass., base. 








Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.00c, 
mill, except: 4.25c, Dover, O., Chicago; 4.30c, 
rcester, Mass.; 4.50c, Boston, Youngstown, 
allingford, Conn. Over 0.40 to 0.60 C, 
5.50c, mill except: 5.65c, Chicago; 5.75c, 
Dover, O.; 5.80c, Worcester, Mass., Walling- 
ford, Conn., Trenton, N. J.; 5.95c, Boston. 
Over 0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.10c, mill, except: 6.25c, 
Chicago; 6.35c, Dover, O.; 6.40c, Worcester, 
Mass. ,Wallingford, Bristol, Conn., Trenton and 
Harrison, N. J. Over 0.80 to 1.05 C, 8.05c, mill, 
except: 7.85c, Dover, O.; 8.20c, Chicago; 8.35c, 
Worcester, Mass., Bristol, Conn., Trenton and 
Harrison, N. J. Over 1.05 to 1.35 C, 10.35c, 
mill, except: 10.15c, Dover, O.; 10.50¢c, Chi- 
cago; 10.65c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton and 
Harrison, N. 






Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill except: 
9.80c, Worcester, Mass., Harrison, N. J. 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except: 5.15c, Ecorse, Mich. Cold- 
rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Ecorse, Mich. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box 
100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $7.20-$7.70: 1.50 
coating $7.75-$7.95. Pittsburg, Calif., mill 
$8.25 and $8.50, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib coatings. 


Electrolytie Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib, 
0.25 Ib tin, $6.45-$6.65; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.70- 
$6.90; 0.75 Ib tin, $7.00-$7.20. 


Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
Ib, 55 to 128 Ib basis weight $5.75-$5.85. 
Pittsburg, Calif., mill, $6.50. 


Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
5.30¢ per pound, excepts 5.40c, Sparrows 
Point, Md.; 5.50c, Granite City, Il). 


Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 Ib, $6.65, except: $6.75 Fair- 
field, Ala., Sparrows Point, Md 


Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20 x 
28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb, $17.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.50c 

Coatesville, Pa., Claymont, Del., "aa 

hocken, Pa., Harrisburg, Pa.; 3.65c, Ecorse, 

Mich.; 3.80c, Houston; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif. ; 

cas. — Minnequa, Colo.; 6.25c, Kansas 
y, 0. 


Floor Plates: 4.55¢, mill. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40c, mill, ex : 
4.50e, Coatesville, Pa., mill. : mee 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill 
except: 5.40c, Ecorse, Mich. ; 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c, 
Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, 
N. Y.; 3.65c, Houston; 3.80c, 8, San Fran- 
cisco, Fontana, Calif; 3.85c, Kansas City, 
Mo., Torrance, Calif.; 4.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 
4.30c, Seattle, Los Angeles. 

Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill, 

Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill, 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95¢c, mill, 
except: 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa. 
Lackawanna, N. Y. ‘ J 


Wire and Wire Products 


ey to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
ia or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
—_ Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 
oo Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, Minnequa, 
= Atlanta, Buffalo; 4.75c, Kansas City 
Gon 4.80c, Palmer, Mass.; 5.10c, Pittsburg, 
alt ; 5.15¢, S. San Francisco. One producer 
pole 4.15c, Chicago base; another 4.50c, 
Tawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 
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Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
5.65c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.85c, Worcester, 
Palmer, Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.50c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 

Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.30c, Sparrows Point, Md., Williamsport, Pa. ; 
5.50c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J., New 
Haven, Conn.; 6.15c, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 4.95c, Atlanta; 5.10c Worcester, 
Mass.; 5.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 5.75c, S. San 
Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes 4,80c, Chicago and Pittsburgh base; 
another, 5.20c, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 


Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base), 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, 
Ind.; 5.40c, Atlanta; 5.55c, Worcester, Mass. ; 
5.60c, Minnequa, Colo.; 6.20c, Pittsburg, S. 
San Francisco, Calif. One producer quotes 
5.25c, Pittsburgh and Chicago base; another, 
5.65c, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 

Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Col. 103, mill, except: 105, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta; 
109, Worcester, Mass.; 110, Minnequa, Colo., 
Cleveland; 123, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col. 103, Chicago and Pittsburgh base; 
another, Col. 113, Crawfordsville, Ind.; 111 
Houston, freight equalized with Birmingham 
and Pittsburgh. 

Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage, Inclusive): 
Col. 109, mill, except: 111, Kokomo, Ind., At- 
lanta; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 132, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes Col. 109, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago base; another, Col. 114, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 

Barbed Wire: Col. 123 mill, except: 125, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta; 130, 
Minnequa, Colo.; 143, Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, 
S. San Francisco. One producer quotes Col. 
123, Chicago and Pittsburgh base. 

Fence Posts (with clamps): Col, 112, Duluth, 
Joliet; 121, Moline, Ill.; 122, Minnequa, Colo. ; 
125, Johnstown, Pa.; $120 per net ton, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Col. 106, mill, except: 
107, Atlanta; 108, Sparrows Point, Md., Koko- 
mo, Ind.; 113. Minnequa, Colo.; 130, S. San 
Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col. 115, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 


Stainless Steels 


(Mill prices, cents per pound) 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 


Bars, 
Type Wire Strip, 

No. Shapes Cold-Rolled Sheets 
or 28.50 30.50 37.50 
| 28.50 33.00 37.50 
SOEs cies 31.00 36.50 39.50 
ee 30.00 35.00 39.50 
> 46.00 55.00 53.00 
} ere 34.00 44.50 45.59 
eee 38.50 48.50 50.00 

STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEELS 
GAB: io’ 23.00 27.00 33.00 
G36. sce 23.50 33.50 33.50 
i os 40 28.50 43.50 40.50 
ae 23.50 27.50 35.50 
re 27.00 39.00 39.50 
pe eae 32.50 60.00 50.00 
STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS 
Plates Sheets 
—Cladding—— —Cladding—— 
10% 20% 10% 20% 
ee re <a 19.75 21.50 
304..... 22.50 26.50 20.75 22.50 
SIO. cs ce 32.50 36.50 eer o8 
SAG, ses 27.00 31.00 26.00 28.00 
a 27.50 erate is 
947. caies 25.00 29.00 24.00 26.00 
Siwecs 17S 24.75 <a ee 
SUDe.. «x 18.25 24.25 


430..... 18.25 24.25 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Cents per pound, producing plants; 
reg. carbon 19.00c; extra carbon 22.00c; 
special carbon 26.50c; oil-hardening 29.00c; 
high carbon-chromium 52.00c; chrome hot 
work, 29.00c. 


Base 

Ww Cr Vv Mo Co Per Ib 
18 4 1 90.50c 
18 4 2 102.50c¢ 
18 4 3 ie 114.50¢ 
18 4 2 sci 9 168.50c¢ 
1.5 4 1 8.5 65.00c 
6.4 4.5 1.9 5 69.50c 
6 4 3 6 88.00¢ 





For prices bolts, nuts, rivets and washers 
please refer to July 25 issue, Page 115. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Eastern mill carlot 

prices, threaded and coupled, to consumers 

about $200 a net ton. Discounts from base: 
Butt Weld 








In, Blk. Gal. In. Bik. Gal. 
Myer... 39%4- 11- l...... 46%4- 30%- 
41% 13% 48 3% 
% 37%- 13 1% 47 31- 
39% 15! 49 4 
%... 34- 9\%- 1% 4742- 31%- 
36 12 49 34% 
Mi ges 41- 23 - 2 48— $2~ 
43 26 0 35 
Miéaces 44- 27% - 2 3 48%—- 32%- 
46 30% 0 44 35% 
3% &4 44% 29 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In. Blk. Gal, Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. 
Z...- 40% 25 38% 23 28- 
2%.. 44% 29 41% 26 33%4— 
41 
S.0ccs 4% 29 41% 26 36 
41 
34%&4 42%-— 26- 43% 28 38 342- 
46% 31 43 
5&6. 42%—- 26- 43% 28 432 
4414 29 
Teak <n Sein cies, eee as 27 
Line Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots to con- 


sumers abcut $200 a net ton 
Butt Weld 


Butt Weld 





In, In, Bik. Gal, 
ae 1% 46— 33- 
OR vie a a5 48 33 
% 1 46%- 32%— 
le ~ 48% 33% 
: 2 47-. 43- 
%. - 49 34 
2% &3. 47%- 33%- 
1.. 19 he 34% 
3% & 4. 43% 28 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In. Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. Bik. Gal, 
Since ae 24 37% 22 27- 11%- 
37% 22 
2%.. 43% 28 40% 25 32%- 17- 
40! 29 
3 43% 28 410% 25 35- 19%- 
40% 25 
3%-4, 41%4-— 28%- 42% 27 37%—- 22- 
45% 30 42% 27 
5&6 41%-— 28- 42% 27 42% 27 
43% 28% 
45% 29 44% 28 44% 23 
10.43 40 28% 44 27% 44 27% 
t3.5. 44 27% 43 26% 43 26% 


Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Mill price te 
carlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton, 


In, Blk. Gal, Lap Weld 
Butt Weld In. Blk. Gal. 
% 59 +90 1% 422 +47% 
In t20 +47 1% +15% +44 
% +10 +36 3. 4+ 7% +8l 
land 2%-3 5 +26% 
1% +4 +427 4. List 4+20% 
1%.. —2 +23% 4%-8 +2 +422 
Z.100 — 2% +23 9-12. +12 431% 


Boiler Tubes: Net base c.l. prices, dottars per 
100’, mill; minimum wall thickness, cut 
lengths 4 to 24”, inclusive. 


0.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec, Weld 
In, Ga, H.R. C.D. H.R. C.D. 
1 13 11.50 13.39 13.00 13.00 
1% 13 13.62 15.87 13.21 15.39 
1% 13 15.05 17.71 14.60 17.18 
1% 13 17,11 20.15 16.60 19.54 
2 13 19.18 22.56 18.60 21.89 
2% 13 21.37 25.16 20.73 24.40 
2% 12 23.54 27.70 22.83 26.88 
2% 12 25.79 30.33 25.02 29.42 
2% 12 27.33 32.14 26.51 31.18 
3 12 28.68 33.76 27“? 8632.74 
3% 11 33.39 39.29 32.39 38.11 
3% 11 35.85 42.20 34.78 40.94 
4 10 44.51 52.35 43.17 50.78 
4% 9 58.99 69.42 eee eoee 
5 9 68.28 80.35 . 

6 7 104.82 123.33 


Pipe Cast Tron: Clase B, 6-in. and over, 
$82.50-$93.50 per net ton, Birmingham; $87.50, 
Burlington, N. J.; 4-in. pipe, $5 higher; Class 
A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-Ib; $3.20 per 100 Ib 
mill, except: $3.30, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (billet): $3.55 yer 100 Ib, mill, except: 
$4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (rail steel): $3.55 per 100 Ib, Williams- 
port, Pa., Huntington, W. Va. 

Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.50 
per 100 Ib, mill. Untreated: $8.25, mill. 

Tie Plates: 4.05¢ mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts 
burg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 

Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 

Standard Spikes: 5.35c, mill. 

Axles: 5.20c, mill. 
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MARKET PRICES 








RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Pig iron 


Per Gross Ton 


No. 2 Besse- 
Basic Foundry Malleable mer 
Bethlehem, Pa., furnace. . $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
Newark, N. J., del. .... 50.5334 51.0334 51.5334 52.0334 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. a 52.634 53.134 a sien 
Birmingham, furnace ...... 38.88 39.38 
Cincinnati, del. 45.43 
Buffalo, furnace ............ 46.00 46.50 47.00 
Se re 54.92 55.42 55.92 
Rochester, Gel. .....0.«s. 47.95 48.45 48.95 
Mypnemee, GO. cic cei cscs 49.39 49.89 50.39 
RChicago, district furnaces. 16.00 16.50 416.50 17.00 
Milwaukee, del 47.82 48.32 48.32 18.82 
Muskegon, Mich., del 1.78 51.78 
Cleveland, furnace .......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Oe ee 48.3002 48.8002 48.8002 49.3002 
Duluth, furnace 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Erie, Pa., furnace .......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Everett, Mass., furnace..... 50.00 50.50 
Geneva, Utah, furnace...... 46.00 46.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. a 54.0578 
Portland, Oreg., del. = 54.0578 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 53.5578 4.0578 ‘ 
Granite City, Iil., furnace... 47.90 48.40 48.90 ‘hen 
ay RI GN. ps gbabascksc: SE 49.15* 49.65* 
Ironton, Utah, furnace. . 46.00 16.50 
Lone Star, Tex., furnace.... 46.00 746.50 
Gulf ports, del. .......... 50.50 51.00 
tNeville Island, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.5 48.08 
Pittsburgh(Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 47.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace....... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Struthers, 0., furnace....... 46.00 er ee 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace..... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Philadelphia, del, ......... 49.39 49.89 50.39 50.89 
Toledo, O., furnace ......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Cincinnati, del. sea SO8800 51.3230 Pe iow & 
Troy, N, Y., furnace... 48.00 48.50 49.00 
Youngstown, ©., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Mansfield, O., del. ........ 50.1022 50.6022 50.6022 51,1022 


* Including 3 per cent federal] trans 
+ Low phosphorus southern grade. 


portation tax, 


t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Monaca; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 
Brackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. 


§ Includes, in addition to Chicago, 
Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base). .$59.50 
65.5: 


6.51-7.00.. 60.50 9.01- 9.50. 0 
7.01-7.50.. 61.50  9.51-10.00. 66.50 
7.51-8.00.. 62.50 10.01-10.50. 67.50 
8.01-8.50.. 63.50 10.51-11.00. 68.50 
8.51-9.00.. 64.50 11.01-11.50. 69.50 


F.o.b. Jackson, O., per gross ton. 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, 78.50 furnace, 
Niagara Falls; $80 Open-hearth and 
foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa, or 
Wenatchee, Wash., freight allowed 
to normal trade area, 12% Ib pig- 
lets, $85, Keokuk, Iowa, freight al- 
lowed to normal trade area. Add 
$1 a ton for each additional 0.5% 
Si to 18%; $1 for each 0.5% Mn 
over 1%; $1 a ton for 0.45% max. P. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. ....$66 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 

Low Phosphorus 
Steelton, Pa., Troy, N 
Philadelphia, $56.9786 
mediate phosphorus, 
naces, Cleveland, $51. 


ng 
del. Inter- 
Central Fur- 
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South Chicago, Ill., East Chicago, 


Electrodes 


(Threaded, with nipples, unboxed) 


Inches Cents per Ib, 

Diam, Length f.o.b. plant 
Graphite 
a3; . 26,30 60, 72 16.00 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50 
7 48, 60 17.75 
s 48, 60 19.00 
4, 5% 40 19.50 
3 40 20.50 
2% 24, 30 21.00 
2 24, 30 23.00 
Carbon 

40 100, 110 7.50 
35 100, 110 7.50 
30 84, 110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 84, 90 7.50 
14 60, 72 8.00 
10, 12 60 8.25 
8 60 8.50 
Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. shipping 
point, in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more, $37; less than 60%, $34. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace. . $13.00-13.50 
Connellsville, foundry.. 15.50-16.00 
New River, foundry... 18.00 
Wise county, foundry.. 15.35 
Wise county, furnace.. 14.60 


Oven Foundry Coke 


Kearney, N. J., ovens. $22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens. 
New England, del.t.. 22.70 
Chicago, ovens Bane 20.00 
Chicago, del. ....... 721.45 
Detroit, del. Fe 23.76 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 20.20 
Milwaukee, ovens .... 20.75 
Indianapolis, ovens 19.85 
Chicago, del. ...... 23.19 
Cincinnati, del. .... 22.66 
Deteott, Gel, os. ccce- 23.61 
Ironton, O., ovens..... 19.40 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 21.63 
Painesville, O., ovens. . 20.90 
Buffalo, del. ....... 23.42 
Cleveland, del. ..... 22.55 
Brie, G@h .ncscveces 22.70 
Birmingham, ovens .. 17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 20.45 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 20.40 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 19.50 
Detroit, ovens ........ 20.65 
DOtPOlt, GOl. ...56.. *21.70 
Buffalo, del. ..... 22.90 
Flint, del. + lee 21.98 
Pontiac, del. ...... 21.98 
Saginaw, del. ...... 23.30 





Includes representative switching 
charge of: *, $1.05; ft, $1.45. { Or 
within $4.03 freight zone from 
works. 


. 
Coal Chemicals 
Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 


Pure benzol cee nee.e 20.00 
Toluol, one degree..... 19.00-23.50 
Industrial xylol ...... 20.50-26.50 


Per ton bulk, ovens 


Sulphate of ammonia ...... 45.00 
Per pound, ovens 
(Effective June 1, 1949) 

Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 
turnable drums) ... 13.25 
Do., less than carlots 14.00 
Do., tamk care ..... 12.50 
(Effective Oct. 25, 1948) 
Naphthalene flakes, 
balls, bbl to jobbers, 
‘“*household use’’ .... 13.75 


Refractories 


(Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b, plant) 
Fire Clay Brick 

Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, 
Farber, Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Ky., Clearfield, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Ottawa, Ill, $100. Hard- 
fired, $135 at above points. 

High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 


Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, Mo., 
West Decatur, Orviston, Clear- 


field, Beach Creek, or Curwens- 
ville, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., 
Troup, or Athens, Tex., Stevens 
Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak 
Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill, $80. 
Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Ill., $74. 
Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Orviston, 
Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Ottawa, IIL, 


$66. 
Ladle Brick 
Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill 
Station, Clearfield, Pa., Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. 

Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Wellsville, O. 
Malleable Bung Brick 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Ottawa, Ill., $90; Beach Creek, 

Pa., $80. 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa., 
$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. 


Chicago, Ind., $89; Lehi, tab 
Los Angeles, $95. 

Eastern Silica Coke Oven Sh .ipes 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, §) ro) 
Pa., Birmingham, $80, 

Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shipes 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill, E. ch). 


cago, Ind., Hays, Pa., $5! 
Basic Brick 
(Base prices per net ton; fo 5 


works, Baltimore or Chester, Pa 

Burned chrome brick, $66; Chem. 
cal-bonded chrome brick, §69 
magnesite brick, $91; chemica).- 
bonded magnesite, $80. 


Magnesite 
(Base prices per net ton, f.o. 
works, Chewelah, Wash.) 


Domestic dead-burned, %” grains 
Bulk, $30.50-31.00; single paper 
bags, $35.00-35.50. 


Dolomite 
(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bill. 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, W. 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
Gibsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25: 
Thornton, McCook, Ill., $12.35: 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo., 
$12.45. 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%4% (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


(Any increase or decrease in R.R 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Dec. 31, 1948, are for buyer’s ac- 
count.) 

Old range bessemer ........ $7.60 


Old range nonbessemer 7.45 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 7.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ...... 7.20 
High phosphorus ............ 7.20 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
concentrates, contract ..... 16.00 


Foreign Ore 


Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 


ON sed WV ay ee ones esa 17.00 
Long-term contract ........ 15.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69%...... 19.50 


Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
DOE 6 cine kbar tek eene a 


Manganese Ore 
Long term contracts, involving large 
tonnages, prices are nominal; near- 
by, 48%, duty paid, 81.8c-83.8c per 
long ton unit, c.i.f. United States 
ports; prices on lower grades ad- 
justed to manganese content and 
impurities. 
Chrome Ore 


Gross ton f.0.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, 8.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S S$ paying for discharge; ary 
basis, subject to penalties if 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


Cen, nice ne.se ea aen adel 37.50 
WNW. Bek) wins sh cothorckin See 
GBT We PREG: oni vcsaccus 31.00 


South African (Transvaal) 
44% no ratio ........$25.50-26.00 


Soe MO SUID on cccucsuaas 26.50 
48% no ratio ........ 29.00-30.00 
50% no ratio ........ 29.50-30.50 
Brazilian—nominal " 
S696. 3.522 WMD. . Gcawred $33.65 
Rhodesian 
SG. TOO es ovis $27-$27.50 
48% no ratio ............ 30.00 
48% 3:1 lump ............ 39.00 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
ie a oe eer $39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib, Mo., cont., 
MRM hick acco em ih 4s po AN AK 
STEEL 


30¢; 
hydro 
cars 
Louis 


Silico: 
lump, 
per |} 
10. 60« 
2% ¢ 
above 











b 


srains 


paper 


Bill- 
, Ply- 
le, W 
fartin 
512.25 
512.35; 


Mo 


16.00 


ports 


17.00 
15.00 
19.50 


527.50 
30.00 
39.00 
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—=eMARKET PRICES 








WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 





SHEETS 

H.R, 

18 Ga. and C.R. Galv. 
Heavier* 15 Ga. 19 Ga.+ 

New York (city) 5.80t 6.51 7.10 
New York(c’try) 5.60t 6.31 6.90 
Boston (city) .. 5.70 6.70** 7.11 
Boston (c’try) . 5.55 6.55** 6.96 
Phila. (city)... S80 6.39 6.78 
Phila. (c’try).. ».65 6,24 6.63 
Balt. (city).... 5.46 6.36 6.81 
Balt. (c’try)... 5.31 6.21 6.66 

Norfolk, Va. .. 5.80t 

Wash. (w’hse). 6.07t 
Buffalo (del.).. ».00t 5.90 7.57 
Buffalo (w’hse) 4.851 ».75 7.42 
Pitts, (w’hse).. 4.85 5.754* 6.80 
Detroit (w’hse) 5.32 6.2249 7.35 
Cleveland (del.) 5.00 5.90 6.80-6.85 
Cleve, (w’hse). 4.85 5.75 6.65-6.70 
Cincin, (w’hse). v.26 5.94** 6.83 
Chicago (city) .5.00-5,20% ». 904 7.00 
Chicago (w’hse) 4.85-5.05} ». 754 6.85 
Milwaukee(city) 5.18-5.38} 6.084 7.18 
St. Louis (del.) 5.37 6.274 7.44 
St. L. (w’hse).. 5.22 6.124 7.29 
Birm'ham (city) 5.00 5.90 6.55 
Birm’ham(c’try) 4.85 5.75 6.40 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.13t 8.33 
Los Ang. (city) €.60 8.05** 7.95 
L, A. (w'’hse).. 6.45 7.90°° 7.80 
San Francisco. . 6.1510 7.503 8.10 
Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707 8.153 8.80 








BARS 
STRIP H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 
H,R.* c 

5.82 77 6.56 
5.62 5.57 6.36 
5.75 5.67 6.42 
5.60 5.52 6.27 
». 55 5.55 6.09 
40 5.40 5.94 
5.52 5.57 6.31 
5.3 5.42 6.16 
6.05 7.05 

5.83 5.88 6.62 
5.39 6.42 5.10 5.60 
5.24 6.27 4.95 5.40 
5.00 6.00 4.90 5.40 
5.42 6.42-6.73 5.48 5.90 
5.15-5.18 6.15 5.15-5.16 5.60 
5.00-5.03 6.00 5.00-5.01 5.45 
5.38 6.10 5.43 5.94 
5.00 6.67-6.83 5.05 5.60 
4.85 6.52-6.68 4.90 5.40 
5.18 6.82-7.01 5.23 5.78 
5.34 6.64 5.39 6.19¢ 
5.19 6.49 5.24 6.04¢ 
5.00 5.00 6.83 
4.85 4.85 6.68 
6.13 6.18 6.98 
6.80 9.50 6.25 8.20 
6.65 9.35 6.10 8.05 
6.7510 8.258 5.9010 7.55 
6.707 6.207 8.15! 


extra excluded); t includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; ** 17 gage; tftus anuealed 
Base quantities: 400 to 1999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold-finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 Ib to 
1499 Ib; 1—1500 Ib and over; *—1000 to 4999 Ib; ’—450 to 1499 lb; +—400 to 1499 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; *—1000 lb and over; 7—300 to 9999 Ib; 8— 
1500 to 1999 Ib; *—400 to 3999 Ib; 1°—400 Ib and over; 11—500 to 1499lb 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOY PRODUCTS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 
Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per 
gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) §$1 per 
ton lower. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
r Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, 
Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
isco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
$231 f.o.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 
Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
9.10% C, 24.75¢ per lb of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5¢ for max. 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5¢ for max. 
0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.), Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15¢ per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload 
2” x D, packed 35.5¢ per lb of metal, ton lot 


37e, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 
Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, 
35¢; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, 
30e; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for 
hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per pound, f.o.b. 
cars Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed to St. 
Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 
Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
‘ump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95¢ 
ber ib of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
10.6 , less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
«“% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct ©.2c from 
above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 
High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l., lump, 


Sulh, 20.5¢ per lb of contained Cr, c.l., packed 


August 1, 1949 


21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. Deliv- 
ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


(Cr 60-65%, 
Add 1.lc to 


‘*SM’’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 
Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max, 0.03% C 
31.85¢ per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 


“.“C, 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0(.25c. 


**SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 


tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of con- 
tained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, ton 
lot 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 

Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max. 0.50% 


C grade, $1.03 per lb of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 


bulk, 18.5c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
19.90-21.70c; ton lot 21.00-22.60c, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 


Louis rate allowed. 
50% Ferrosilicon: 
bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: 


Contract, carload, lump, 
carload 


ton 16c, 


(Al 0.40% 


max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
15%  Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 

80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 


bulk, 14.65-15¢c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 18.05c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 





Standard 

H.R. Alloy § Structural —— PLATES——— 
41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 

8.28 5.85 7 
5.08 ». 65 7.16 
8.72 5.57 5.9¢ 7.40 
8.57 5.42 5.79 7.25 
8.00 5.25 5.50 6.70 
7.85 5.10 5.35 6.55 
5.51 5.71 7.16 
5.36 5.56 7.01 

6.05 6.05 7 
5.82 6.02 7.47 
10.13 ».15 ».50 06 
9.66 » 00 5.35 6.91 
9,20 4.90 5.0: 6.55 
8.44-8.59 5.48 9.67 7.02 
7.84-8.00 5.15-5.16 5.35-5.36 6.80-6.81 
7.84-7.85 5.00-5.01 5.20-5.21 6.65-6.66 
5.43 5.63 7.0% 
7.855 5.05 5.25 6.70 
7.705 4.90 5.11 6.55 
8.03 5.23 5.4 6.88 
6.64 5.39 9.59 7.04 
6.49 5. 2¢ ».44 6.89 
5.05 5.25 7.69 
4.90 10 7.54 
6.18 6.38 7.83 
6.10 6.30 8.20 
5.95 6.15 8.05 
10.852 5.90 6.35 8.10 
10.35 6.007 6.357 8.407 


max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon 


90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices, 

Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe.) lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium grade. 


prices. 


22.1c. 


Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade analyzing 
min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe) 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 7.40c per lb of alloy, 
ton lots packed 8.80c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.15c, 
smaller lots 9.65c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 

BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 

Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). Con- 


tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 lb and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn) 
Contract, carload, bulk, 10.45c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Add 0Q.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% 1b and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.30c, 
per lb of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, ton lot 
11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size — weighing ap- 
prox, 5 lb and containing exactly 2 ib of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per lb of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less ton 
8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 


Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 

For prices of other ferroalloy products 
please refer to July 25 issue, Page 138 
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Metal Prices Continue To Rise 


Lead and zinc advance 2-cent a pound as consumers take 
large tonnages to replenish inventories and prepare for 
more active operations. Copper prices remain firm 


New York Nonferrous metal 
prices rose further last week on con- 
tinued active demand. Advances of 
1%4-cent a pound in lead, made in 
two \4-cent steps, and of %-cent in 
zine constitute further evidence that 
a new market cycle is well under 
way. Strength in nonferrous metal 
markets is reflected also in copper 
which remains firm at the 17.6212- 
cent level, 

Basis for the renewed strength 
lies in a combination of factors. Op- 
erations in many metalworking indus- 
tries did not drop as low in July 
as had been expected and signs of 
@ seasonal upturn have appeared 
sooner. Reductions in inventories of 
raw materials were correspondingly 
too severe and, when large numbers 
ef consumers re-entered the markets 
to replenish them, available supplies 
had shrunk as a result of low prices 
and labor difficulties at mines. 


Copper—Consumption of copper by 
fabricators increased 9533 tons dur- 
ing June to 70,916 tons from 61,383 
tons in May. This gain was larger 
than had been expected. Total stocks 
of copper held by fabricators de- 
clined to 341,521 tons at the end of 
June from 367,034 tons at the end of 
the preceding month. Visible sup- 
plies were reduced 25,898 tons to a 
total of 63,744 tons. Bulk of this 
drop was due to an increase of 26,205 
tons in consumption over receipts 
from mills which totaled 44,711 tons 
compared with 32,566 tons in May. 

Fabricators’ order backlogs have 
been reduced steadily since the be- 
ginning of this year when they to- 
taled 315,944 tons compared with the 
June 30 total of only 180,092 tons. 
Fabricators have a deficit of 89,970 
tons in stocks and purchases com- 
pared with their order backlog. 

Leading producers of brass mill 
products have adjusted their prices to 
the higher quotations on lead and 
zinc. Several of the producers also 
have announced quantity schedule re- 
visions. 

Lead—-Prices advanced %-cent a 
pound July 25 and another %-cent 
July 27, common lead now being 
quoted 14.30c to 14.35c, St. Louis. 
The latest advance was the fifth in 
July and brought the total increase to 
2% cents since the start of the up- 
trend on July 8, In eight successive 
declines, the market had dropped 914 
cents from the record high which 
held during November, 1948, through 
early March. 

Sales at the new level continued 
satisfactory, although bulk of the 
business is being done on an average 
price basis. With most sellers booked 
well into August, consumers wishing 
to buy on a flat price basis generally 
are placed on a waiting list. The re- 
vived demand for lead, which now 
has lasted about two months, is com- 
ing principally from storage battery 
makers, sheet lead and cable makers 
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and solder manufacturers, 


Producers of lead products and 
oxides have advanced their prices in 
line with the higher quotations in 
the primary lead market. 

Lead users in this country again 
are paying slight premiums for metal 
of foreign origin where prompt or 
nearby shipment is desired. Sales 
of Yugos!avian and German lead were 
reported last week at 14.50c, duty 
paid New York. 


The improvement in the lead mar- 
ket is supported by a stronger statis- 
tical position of the industry as re- 
vealed in the June statistics. Ship- 
ments during that month rose sharp- 
ly to 30,017 tons from only 19,792 
tons in May and 16,748 tons in April, 
the all-time low. Total shipments in 
the first six months amounted to 187,- 
012 tons compared with 290,526 tons 
in the like 1948 period. Shipments 
in net tons to the various indus- 
trial classifications of users in June 
and May, respectively were: Cable, 
6116 and 2960; batteries, 4703 and 
4190; sundries, 2242 and 2744; unclas- 
sified (going mainly into white lead, 
red lead, litharge and other oxides; 
ee sheet and pipe), 19,431 and 
9578. 


Production of refined lead declined 
about 5200 tons in June to 46,429 
tons. Total output for the first six 
months amounted to 297,546 tons, or 
a decline of about 44,500 tons from 
the like 1948 period. 

Stocks of lead at refineries at the 
close of June were up about 6000 
tons to 100,117 tons. 

Production of antimonial lead in 
June increased to 4149 tons from 
1405 tons in May, bringing the total 
for the first half to 28,770 tons com- 
pared with 56,912 tons in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Stocks 
of antimonial lead at the end of June 
amounted to 12,414 tons. against 10,- 
545 tons at the end of the preceding 
month. 


Zinc—Prices rose %4-cent a pound 
on July 25 to the basis of 10.00c a 
pound, East St. Louis. This was the 
second advance in July, returning tne 
market to the level that prevailed 
on June 8 but leaving it well below 
the first-quarter peak of 17.50c. 

Chief support of the market at the 
higher level is the galvanizing indus- 
try which again placed larger orders 
last week. Die casters also were ac- 
tive in the market, while the operat- 
ors of brass mills took only fair ton- 
nages. Consensus in the trade is 
that the latter industry will enter 
the market soon for substantial ton- 
nages in view of their depleted inven- 
tories and the stepup in their opera- 
tions. 

Tin—Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
continues to delay in making any 
purchases of pig tin against the first 
interim allocation of 17,100 tons to 
the United States for the second half 





of the year. This is not seen as a 
threat to consuming industries, how- 
ever, since stocks are adequate for 
nearby needs. 

International Tin Study Grou) at 
The Hague estimates world mine pro. 
duction of tin in May at 12,800 ions 
compared with 12,900 tons in April, 
Total production for the first five 
months came to 62,100 tons com- 
pared with 60,200 tons in the like 
avzs period. World smelter procduc- 
tion of refined tin in May is ecsti- 
mated at 14,700 tons, makjng a total 
of 69,400 tons for the first five 
months against about 60,000 tons 
during the like 1948 period. 


New Copper Futures Contract 


New York—aA new copper contract 
for futures trading on the Commodity 
Exchange Inc. has been approved by 
the board of governors. The neces- 
sary changes in the by-laws will be 
voted upon by the membership of the 
Exchange. 

One important feature of the new 
contract is the lifting of the premium 
on the delivery of electrolytic refined 
copper to 2 cents a pound above the 
contract basis from the I1-cent a 
pound differential of the old copper 
contract. 

The new contract, recommended 
by the Exchange's metal trade group, 
also will increase the grade of cop- 
per for the deliverable contract basis. 
It rnakes copper assaying 99 per cent 
to 99.24 per cent the basis, deliverable 
grade instead of a lower grade rough 
blister copper in the current futures 
contract. 


Removes Tin Plate Quotas 


Washington —- Limitations on the 
amount of terne p'ate and tin plate 
an exporter may ship in the fourth 
quarter of this year have been re- 
moved by the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. 

Increased domestic supplies of tin 
mill products allow the definite ton- 
nage quotas for these two materials 
to be dropped, effective Oct. 1, OIT 
said. 

Exports of tin p!ate and terne plate 
previously had been under specific 
quotas. A tin plate quota of 145,000 
tons was allowed in the third quarter 
of this year, while a terne plate quota 
of 700 tons was set. Exporters of 
these products must continue to 
secure validated licenses from OIT 
and observe all other applicable ex- 
port regulations. These license ap- 
plications will be screened by OIT for 
excessive quantities, as well as for 
end-uses. 


Remelt Aluminum Output Dips 


Washington—Aluminum ingot out- 
put at secondary smelters totaled 10,- 
889 short tons in February, a decline 
of 22 per cent from the 14,041 tons 
produced in January, according to 
the Bureau of Mines. Total aluminum 
scrap consumption declined 25 per 
cent to 11,481 tons in February, the 
smallest since September, 1945. Total 
scrap inventories declined 4 per cent 
from Jan. 31, as a 21 per cent in- 
crease in plant scrap stocks was ¢x- 
ceeded by a decline of 23 per cent in 
stocks of obsolete scrap. 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


Copper: Electrolytic 17.62%c, Conn, Valley; 
Lake, 17.75¢., Conn, Valley. 

Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 14.25-16.00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 24.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
20.50¢c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 12.00-13.75c. 
Zine: Prime western 10.00c, brass_ special 
10.25¢c, intermediate 10.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 11.00c, delivered. 

Lead: Common 14.30-14.35c; chemical, 14.40c; 
corroding, 14.30-14.45c, St. Louis. 

Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 
over, f.0.b. shipping point. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 15.50- 
15.75¢; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 
14.50-15.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 15.50- 
15.75c; grade 2, 14.75-15.25c; grade 3, 13.75- 
14.25c; grade 4, 13.00-13.25c. Prices include 
freight at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 


Ib. 

5% titanium-aluminum alloy No, 1 (low Cu) 
31.00¢c; No. 2 (2% Cu) 28.00c, f.0.b. Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 

Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, f.0.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not 
meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% 
max, arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65-99.79%, 
inl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, grade F, 
98-98.995% $1.015 for tin content. Prices are 
ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots. 


Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments, 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
42.50c; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
40.50c. Prices include import duty. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York §78- 
$81 per 76-lb flask. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24. 

Ib contained Be. — 
Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 


me 3 ~ ge ag — J Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 
, per or (case); $1.87 r 
under 100 Ib. ti: ction 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce, 

Silver: Open market, New York, 71.50c per 
ounce, 

Platinum: $69-$72 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce, 

Titanium (spunge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPERK AND BRASS 
(Base prices, cents per pound, f.0.b. mill; 
based on 16-cent copper.) 

Sheet: Copper 31.30; yellow brass 28.19; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 31.28; 90%, 30.84; red 
brass, 85%, 29.89; 80%, 29.47: best quality, 
29.01; nickel silver, 18%, 41.78; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5%, 50.47. 

Rods: Copper, hot rolled 27.15; cold drawn 
28.40; yellow brass free cutting, 22.76: com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 30.97; 90% 30.53; red 
brass 85% 29.58; 80% 29.16, 

Seamless Tubing: Copper 31.34, yellow brass 
31.20; commercial bronze 90% 33.50; red 
brass 85% 32.80; 80% 32.38. 

Wire: Yellow brass 28.48; commercial bronze, 
99% 31.57; 90% 31.13; red brass, 85% 30.18; 
50% 29.76; best quality brass 29.30, 

Copper Wire: Bare soft, f.o.b., eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots, 23.42%, l.c.l. 24.05, c.1. 
23.55; weathorproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots, 25.193, 1.c.1. 25.943, c.l. 25.443; 
magnet, delivered, c.l. 27.62%, 15,000 lb or 
More 27.87%, l.c.l. 28.37%. 


ALUMINUM 
Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3S mill finish c.l. 
Coiled 
Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlef 
Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 


0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 


0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 as eee 
0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.033 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12-24 24.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0.0085 12-20 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0.0075 12-20 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 





* Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum 
diameter, 24 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 








Diam. (in.) —Round— Hexagonal. 
or distance R317-T4, 
across flats 178-T4 R317-T4 178-T4 
0.125 48.0 
0.156-0.203 41.0 
0.219-0.313 38.0 
0.344 37.0 ve 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 ye ee 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 iim ner 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 aa Save 
0.563 36.5 41.5 
0.594 36.5 or er 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
9.656 36.5 ove mi 
0.688 36.5 re 41.5 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
06. 35.5 es 37.5 
1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 37.5 
63 34.5 ary 37.5 
1.625 33.5 36.5 
1.688-2.000 33.5 eee 
2.125-2.500 32.5 re ie 
2.625-3.375 31.5 eee owe 
LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $19.50 per cwt; add 50c per cwt, 10 
sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $19.50 per 
cwt. Traps and Bends: List price plus 53%. 


ZINC 
Sheets, 14.50-15.00c f.o.b. mill, 36,000 Ib and 
over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 14.00c, f.o.b. mill, 


36.000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 
13.00c; over 12-in., 14.00c. 


NICKEL 
(Base prices, f.0.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c, Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, 
40.00c. 
MAGNESIUM 
Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in. in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 lb, 
35.00-36.00c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


Copper Lead Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
June Avg. 16.606 11.850 9.548 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
May Avg.. 18.045 13.566 11.880 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
Apr, Avg.. 21.774 15.017 14.085 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
July 1-5.. 16.00 11.85 9.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 6-7.. 17.00 11.85 9.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 8-9.. 17.00 12.85 9.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 11... 17.62% 12.85 9.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 12... 17.62% 13.35 9.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 13-16 17.62% 13.80-13.85 9.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 18-23 17.62% 13.80-13.85 9.50 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 25-26 17.62% 14.05-14.10 10.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 27-28 17.62% 14.30-14.35 10.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del, E, St. Louis; Zinc, 
Prime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
Antimony, bulk, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery 
unpacked; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 
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Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, f.0.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 26.00c; 5 tons and over 26.50c; 
1 to 5 tons, 27.00c; less than 1 ton, 27.50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.0.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed 27.96c; oval 27.46c; cast 25.99c. 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
48.00c, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
17.00c, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 1b 
bags, up to 250 Ib, 26.25c; over 250 lb, 25.250, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
100 to 500 lb, 61.00c; under 10 Ib, 64.00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
bbl, 24.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over, 119.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 120.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 121.50c; ball, 1000 Ib and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75c; 200 to 
499 Ib, 122.25c; less than 200 Ib, 123.75c f.o.b. 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 71.8c;' 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 63.6c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.4c, f.o.b. Sew- 
aren, N. J. On 100 or 350 Ib drums only, 
160 to 600 Ib, 63.3c; 700 to 1900 Ib, 60.9c; 
2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.1c; 10,000 Ib and over, 
58.00c, f.0.b. Carteret, N. J. Freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-Ib drums 42.50c, f.0.D. 
Cleveland; 43.00c, Detroit; 42.00c, Philadelphia. 
Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 ib in 100 
Ib kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl, 99.00c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 Ib kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
Ib bbl, 98.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
o— 100 lb kegs, 98.00c, f.0.b. Carteret, 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
lb f.o.b, shipping point. 
Clean Rod Clear 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


SS a. sn acaeea see 14.62% 14.62% 13.87% 
Yellow brass ...... 12.00 11.75 11.00 
Commercial Bronze 

95% ......-..-.-- 13.62% 13.37% 12.87% 

90% CRP a 13.50 13.25 12.75 
Red Brass 

85% Gus 13.25 13.00 13.12! 

80% panahho ’ 13.00 12.75 12.25 
Best Quality (71-80%) 12.87% 12.62% 12,12! 
Muntz Metal : 11.12% 10.87% 10.37! 
Nickel, silver, 10%.. 14.00 13.75 7.00 
Phos. bronze, A..... 16.37% 16.12% 15.12 
Naval Drasé ..gccoes 11.62% 11.37% 10.87% 


Manganese bronze 11.62% 11.37% 10.75 f 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 13.75-14.00, No, 2 copper 12.75, 
light copper 11.75, composition red brass 10.00- 
10.25; radiators 8.75, heavy yellow brass 8.00. 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 13.75-14.00, No. 2 copper 12.75- 
13.00, light copper 11.75-12.00, refinery brass 
(60% copper) per dry copper content 11.00- 
11.25. 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 

Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 12.00-12.25, No. 2 11.00-11.25, light cop- 
per 9.75-10.25, No. 1 composition red brass 
8.50-8.75, No. 1 composition turnings 8.25-8.50, 
mixed brass turnings 5.25-5.50, new brass 
clippings 9.75-10.25, No. 1 brass rod turnings 
7.25-7.50, light brass 5.25-5.50, heavy yellow 
brass 5.75-6.00, new brass rod ends 7.25-7.50, 
auto radiators, unsweated 7.00-7.25, cocks and 
faucets, 7.00-7.25, brass pipe 7.00-7.25. 
Lead: Heavy 10.50-11.00, battery plates 6 25- 
6.50, linotype and stereotype 11.25-11.50, elec- 
trotype 10.00-10.50, mixed babbitt 11.25-11.75 
solder joints, 13.50-14.00. 
Zine: Old zinc 4.00-4.50, new die cast scrap 
3.50-4,00, old die cast scrap 2.50 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 52.00-54.00, block tin pipe 
70.00-72.00, No. 1 babbitt 40.00-42.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 9.50-10.00, old sheets 
5.50-6.00, crankcase 5.50-6.00, borings and 
turnings 3.00-3.50, pistons, free of struts, 5.50- 
6.00. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, imcluding broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


PITTSBURGH 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. es $21.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. .... 19.00* 
No, 1 Busheling....... 21.00 
No, 1 Bundles........ 21.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 17.00-17.50° 
No. 3 Bundles......... 16.50-17.00* 
Heavy Turnings 16.50-17.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00-13.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.00-13.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 16.00 
Cast Iron Borings. : 16.00-17.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 21.00-21.50 
Low Phos. Steel....... 23.00-23.50 


Cast Iron Gradest 


No, 1 Cupola Cast. 22.00-23.00 


No. 1 Machinery Cast 27.00-28.00 
Charging Box Cast... 21.00-21.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast 18.50-19.50 


3rake Shoe 21.50-22.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 21 00-22.00 
Axles .. 23.50-24.00 
Rails, Random “Lengths 22.00-22.50% 


Rails, 2 ft and under. 26.50-27.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 27.00-27.50 
Railroad Specialties 23.00-23.50 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 23.00-23.50 
*Nominal. 
tBrokers’ buying prices. 


+Crushers’ buying prices. 


CLEVELAND 


Heavy Melt. Steel..... $14.50-15.50 
No, 1 Busheling....... 14.50-15.50 
No. 2 Bun@les......... 12.50-13.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 8.50-9.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.00-14.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 14.00-14.50 
Heavy Turnings ....... 19.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 14.00-14.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 16.00-17.00 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 15.00-17.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 17.00-18.00 


Cast Iron Gradest 


No. 1 Cupola 

Chargine Box Cast 
Stove Plate ‘ 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable ; 
Brake Shoes 

Clean Auto Cast 

No. 1 Wheels 

Burnt Cast 


28.00-30.00 
23.00-24.00 
24.00-25.00 
21.00-22.00 
19.50-20.00 
23.00-24.00 
20 U0-21.00 
31.00-32.00 
24.00-25.00 
21.00-22.06 


Railroad Scrap 


“7: 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 21.00-22.00 

t.R. Malleable 23 00-24.00 
R ails, 3 ft and under. 27.00-28.00 
Rails, Random ian 24.00-25.00 


Cast Steel ; 22.50-23.50 





Railroad Specialties ... 22.50-23.50 
Uncut Tires ; 24.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 26.00 
+ Nominal. 

VALLEY 

Heavy Melt. Steel .... $18.50 
No. 1 Bundles. Lwin 18.50 
No. 2 Bundles..... 15.50 


10.00-10.50 
16 00-17.00 
16.00-17.00 
19.50-20.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Low Phos. 

Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.50-21.00 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings $10 00-10.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 14.00-14.50 


CINCINNATI 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 17.00 
ee ee 18.00 
No. 2 Bundles..... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 8.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 8.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 8.00 
Cast Iron Borings.... 9.00 
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Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 21.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 18.00 
Stove Piate .......... 15.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 15.00 
Brake Shoes 15.00 
Clean Auto Cast 27.00 
Drop Broken Cast... 32.00 

Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
R.R. Malleable 19.00 
Rails, Rerolling 21.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 19.00 
Rails, 18 in, and under 30,00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers buying prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point) 

ee eee $14.50-15.00 
No, 2 Bundles......... 11.060-11.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 11.50-12.0U 
No. 1 Busheling....... 14.50-15.00 
Machine Shop Turnings &.00-8.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 8.00-8.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 9.50-10.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 9.50-10.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 14.50-15.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast. 21.00-22.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 17 00-18.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 21.00-22.00 
BUFFALO 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00-20.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00-17.50 
No. 1 Bundles. “x 17.00-17.50 
No. 1 Bushelings...... 17 00-17.50 
No. 2 Bundles...... 15.00-15.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.50-12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50-15.00 
Cast Iron Borings.. 14.50-15.00 
Short Shovelings : 15. 00-16.00 
Poe. er pe 21.90-22.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola 25. 60-26.00 
Mixed Yard : 24.00-25.00 
Heavy Breakable 2?.00-23.00 
Malleable ‘ 23.00-24.00 
Clean Auto C ast. 23.50-24.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails 3 ft. and under... 26 


9D 
Scrap Rails ; 23. 
22.50-24.50 


Specialties 


PHILADELPHIA 


00-27.00 
00-24.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 16.50 
No. 1 Busheling...... 17.50 
No. 1 Bundles........ 17.50 
mO...2 Beees. 3 on22 15,00-15.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.50-12.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 13.00-13.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.50-12.00 
Bar Crop and Plate. 20.00-21.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 21.00-22.00 
Cut Structurals .. 20.00-21.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 18.50 
Heavy Turnings 17.50 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 16.00-17.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast. 25.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 26.00-27.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 23.00-24.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 23.00-24.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 18.C0-19.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 26.00-27.00 
No, 1 Wheels...... 27.00-28.00 
NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b 
shipping point) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $12.00-13.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 12.90-12.50 
No. 1 Busheling.... 12.00-12.50 
Se 13.00-13.50 
No. 2 Bundles. 11.00-11.50 
No. 3 Bundles. nominal 
Machine Shop Turnings 4.00-4.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 4.00-4.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 5.00-6.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 5.00 


Cut Structurals 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 


nominal 
17.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
No. 1 Machinery...... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable...... 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable 


BOSTON 


(F.o.b, 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
ee Oe | ee 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Chemical Borings ..... 


19.00-20.00 
20.00-21.00 
17.00-17.50 
17.00-17.50 
nom. 
nom, 


shipping point) 


-00-6.50 
11.00-12.00 
11.00-12.00 
10.50-11.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
Mixed Cast . 

Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 
Stove Plate .... 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 


CHICAGO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
WO. 1 DMRRIEB. 50 cc eens 
No, 2 Bundles........ ° 
No. 3 Bundiles......... 
Machine Shop Turnings 


19.00-20,00 
18.00-19.00 
17.00-18.00 
18.00-19.00 
16.00-17.00 


$19.60-20.00 
17,00-18.00 
19.00-20.00 


12.00- 13. 00+ 
11.00-12.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.00-10.00 


Short Shovel Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings 

Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Punchings 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings ...... 
Cut Structurals 


13.00-14.00 
12.00-13.00 
19.00-20.00t 
19.00-20.00t 
19.00-20.00T 
17.00-18.00 
20.00-21.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
Clean Auto Cast...... 
No. 1 WHO cicbacce 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. soiepaedl Melt 20.00-21.00 
22. 


Malleable 
Rails, Rerolling ‘ 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Railroad Specialties .. 
Angles, Splice Bars .. 


tNominal 


ST. LOUIS 


00-23. 00T 
27.50-28.00 
22.00-23.00 
28.00-29.00 
29.00-30.00 
23.00-24.00 
23.00-24.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Steel $18.00-19.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 


17.00-18.00 
9.00-11,00 
9.00-11.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Charging Box Cast.... 


Heavy Breakable Cast.. 


Brake .Gh0es...6scsccvee 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 
Burnt Cast 


24.00-25.00 
20,00-22.00 
-19.00-20.00 
19.00-20.00 
28.00-29.00 
20.00-21.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R. R. Malleable....... 
Rails, Rerolling 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 
Uncut Tires 

Angles, Splice Bars.... 


BIRMINGHAM 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 1 Busheling 

No, 2 Bundles 

Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Cut Structurals 


19.00-20.00 
25.00-26.00 
21.00-22.00 
25.00-26.00 
18.00-19.00 
24.00-25.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Stove Plate 
PL, cee oo 5 Lew sh. 





STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
July 30 $19.34 
July 23 19.17 
SUNG TO4S © oa ios 20.88 
July 1948 ; 41.4; 
July 1944 . 19.17 


Based on No, 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicag< 
and eastern Pennsylvania, 











Railroad Scrap 


No. 1R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00-21.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... nominal] 
Rails, Rerollinfi ...... 22.50-23.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 23.00-24.00 


Angles and Splice Bars 22.00-23.00 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles.... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-30.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Wheels. 20.00 
Rails, Random ‘Lengths 20.00 
SEATTLE 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00 
No, 1 Bushelings...... 15.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 15.00 


No. 3 Bundles........ nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.00- 
Cut Structurals 22. 

Elec. Furnace Bundles. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 20 00-23.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 17.00 
Stove Plate 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.00 
pT Peer er rere ee 20.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 23.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 25.00 
No. 1 Wheels......... 22.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 18.00 
Railroad Malleable .... 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 18.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 18.00 


LOS ANGELES 
(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18,00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 


No. 3 Bundles ...... nom. 


Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 

Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 

Punchings & Plate Scrap 26.00 

Electric Furnace Bundles 20.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.50 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 21.00 

Rails, Rerolling ....... 22.50 

HAMILTON, ONT. 

(Ceiling prices, delivered) 
Heavy Melt. $21.00 
TG, & TUMEIOR, .. aic so 21.00 
Mechanical Bundles.... 19.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 17.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 21.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 24.00 
Bushelings 15.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

prep’d . 19.0 
Bushelings, new factory, 
unprep’d 14.00 
Short Steel Turnings. . 15.( 
Cast Iron Grades* 
ROE Sees shan ved wikis wan 26.0 
* Removed from price contro! 


Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis ¢ 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
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Self-contained...... 


Triple Compression.. 





‘yee os 
: sili ili il Pe eo i 


This Logemann scrap press is in operation 








in one of the larger industrial plants. It 
compresses scrap from three directions to 


produce high density, mill size bundles. 














Automatically Controlled SCRAP PRESSES 


handle high tonnages with minimum labor . . . at low cost! 


LOGEMANN 
METAL 
BALERS 


. are built in a large 
range of sizes to meet spe- 
cific conditions. Let Loge- 
mann’s engineering service 
help you arrive at the most 
efficient and economical 


woy of handling your scrap. 





The compact unit illustrated is completely self-contained with 
oil tank and pump located directly over the press . . . utilizing the ad- 
vantages of short pipe lines. Automatic controls, mounted in front 
of pump, give the operator full visibility at all times. Controls operate 
rams successively within a single rigid box. There is no complex con- 
struction which means there is no need for specially-trained mainte- 
nance crews. 


Both two-ram and three-ram models are available with auto- 
matic controls or for manual manipulation. 


Logemann Bros. Co. have specialized in the production of scrap 
metal presses for sheet mills, stamping plants, scrap yards, and metal 
manufacturing plants of all types for nearly 75 years. Write for full 
information—please state the nature of your scrap and tonnage. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3164 W. Burleigh Street e Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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Ready- 
Power- 
equipped 
Baker 
truck 


™READY-POWER: 


heavy loa 


. 


There’s plenty of power 
to handle heavy loads 
all day when trucks are 
equipped with Ready- 
Power gas-electric Units. 
Dependable electric 
power, generated right 
on the truck chassis, 
assures smooth, positive 
handling. Models are 
available to meet prac- 
tically all requirements. 
Convert any make truck 
to Ready-Power; specify 
Ready-Power Units on 
new truck purchases. 


3824 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 


























Sheets, Strip ... 


Demand improves as home cp- 
pliance and farm equipment 
production schedules rise 


Sheet Prices, Page 122 


New York—A modest spurt in 
sheet demand has developed. The 
most active inquiry in several weeks 
is ascribed in part to resumption of 
operations at a number of plants 
after suspensions for vacations and 
to the fact that inventories are at 
a point where new buying is highly 
desirable. There is less concern, at 
least temporarily, over the price 
outlook. A number of buyers, who 
until recently looked for lower prices 
by early August, now expect no im- 
mediate change. They look for 
steadiness in prices until the wage 
controversy is settled and this may 
involve another several weeks. 

Some leading producers are booked 
up solidly throughout the remainder 
of this quarter on practically all 
zrades of sheets, the exceptions be- 
ing on certain specialties, particu- 
larly stainless and electrical sheets. 
Supply of coated sheets is especially 
tight, due primarily to grain bin 
allotments. Increasing stringency 
also is noted in the wider sizes of 
cold-finished sheets with improved 
demand for household accessories 
augmenting continued heavy speci- 
fications from automobile manufac- 
turers. One large eastern manufac- 
turer of washing machines is now 
operating at 90 per cent of capacity, 
reprecenting a sharp increase in the 
rate of a few weeks ago. Lower 
prices for the finished product has 
stimulated demand, it is pointed out. 

Pittsburgh—Quickening in demand 
for flat-rolled steel products from 
home appliance and farm implement 
manufacturers has developed, but 
major support still is from the auto- 
motive industry. Sheet sellers, how- 
ever, are apprehensive of a fall 
slump in auto demand which would 
jolt the sheet and strip markets 
severely. The auto trade is ex- 
pected to take in steel actively as 
long as the threat of a steel strike 
exists. 

The boost in home appliance man- 
ufacturers’ production schedules has 
aroused hopes of a substantial re- 
vival in demand from these consum- 
ers. In the farm implement trade, 
buying for the harvest season is 
opening up and may result in sub- 
stantial demand for sheets and strip 
going into lighter farm equipment. 

Currently, demand with respect to 
the various classes of flat-rolled prod- 
ucts is mixed. Deliveries generally 
are improving steadily throughout 
the list. Galvanized sheets appear 
in tightest supply. Cold-rolled sheets 
and strip also are fairly hard to get 
for early shipment. Enameling sheets 
are experiencing a_ slight buying 
pickup. Hot-rolled sheets and strip 
and electrical sheets are plentiful. 

Boston — Slight, but spotty, im- 
provement in carbon sheet buying 
points toward lower inventories with 
more gaps in required sizes and 
gages. Consumers who have been 
holding off for possible price ad- 
justments have revised thinking 4s 
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Band ALLOY (hi-tensile steels). 


| MECHANICAL HANDLING SYSTEMS, 


REDUCES TRAILER WEIGHT 


INC. 





with JEL OTISCOLOY 


HI-TENSILE STEEL SHEETS 


are easily formed and joined. 


Automobile-transport trailer under construction at 
Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
The J&L Ortscotoy high-strength steel-sheet parts 


High-strength steel cuts ton-mile costs for operators 


of huge automobile transport trailers. 


; Maximum structural strength, 


rigidity and fatigue resistance are 
essential in huge automobile carrier 
trailers like those built by Mechani- 
cal Handling Systems, Inc., of 
Detroit, Mich. But these character- 
istics must be obtained with the very 
minimum of dead weight. Therefore 
high-strength steel is used almost 
entirely. 


In the trailer illustrated, the use 

| of J&L Ortscotoy sheet helps to 
reduce dead weight from 9,000 Ibs. 
to 7,000 Ibs.—a saving of 1 TON, 


207 I 
Or cc Yo: 


In many structures, the use of 
J&L OriscoLoy reduces dead weight 
as much as 35% without 
strength, because: 


loss of 


J&L OTISCOLOY 


—Has twice the yield strength of 
mild steel 


—Has 50% greater fatigue resist- 
ance than carbon steel 


—Is resistant to abrasion 


—Resists atmospheric corrosion 
6 times better than carbon steel 


| JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorPORATION 


| From its own raw materials, 
| J&L manufactures afull line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 


fs Aurust 1, 1949 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES + STRUCTURAL SHAPES + 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS « TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE » COAL CHEMICALS 


HOT AND COLD 


2% 











The high-strength steel trailer ready to get 


underway. Each automobile is safely 


cradled on OriscoLoy sheet-steel tracks. 


J&L OriscoLoy can be worked by 
any standard metal-working method 
. .. formed hot or cold . . . welded 

. . flame-cut. Its ability to hold 
paint and resist corrosion further 
widens its applications. 

Let us send you a copy of: 
“OtiscoLoy High-Tensile Steel.” 
Mail the coupon today. 


Strip-Sheet Sales Department 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
404 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me at once a copy of your 
booklet: “OriscoLtoy High-Tensile Steel.” 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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Sash Chain made of Solid Bronze and of 
Carbon Steel in a selection of finishes. 
It can also be made of Stainless Steel, 
of Monel Metal and of Brass. Tensile 
strengths range from 350 Ibs. to 900 
lbs. High quality is assured by uni- 
formity of material and precision 


Your AMERICAN CHAIN distrib 


in fabrication. 


Your American Chain distrib- 


utor is a responsible source for 
weldless chain made of wire or 
stampings, electric welded or 
forge welded chain, a com- 
plete line of fittings, attach- 
ments and assemblies,cotter 


pins, hooks, repair links. 


BUY AMERICAN—THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE 


This AMERICAN chain is known—and 
widely used—as Sash Chain. But in the many 
sizes now available, it has hundreds of uses. 



















utor offers 





York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


AMERICAN 


In Business for Your Safety 


CHAIN & CABLE 





to lower quotations in near futiire 
and this is also a factor in placem -nt 
of some new volume. Orders ar 
still largely for nearby delivery «nd 
earliest shipment is frequently basis 
for placing requirements; lag in jor- 
ward buying continues and tends to 
obscure fourth quarter outlook. Most 
mills are filled through Septeniber 
on cold-rolied, but books hold slim 
volume for last quarter. 

Chicago—Ordering of most sheet 
and strip products was notably high- 
er last week and producers were un- 
decided whether the surge was an 
aftermath of the strike scare or 
whether a new uptrend is starting. 
Mills with good product mix here 
feel that operations can be sustained 
at the present level at least through 
August. One local producer estimates 
carryover for galvanized sheets at 
seven weeks and other sheets at 
close to a month’s production; some- 
what more on cold-rolled and less 
on hot. Sheet requirements of the 
automotive industry remain high. In- 
ventory replenishment is responsible 
for a large measure of the present 
demand upsurge. 

Los Angeles—Sheet demand is in- 
creasing, with the requirements of 
some consumers considerably greater 
than anticipated. One producer is 
booked through September, and is 
taking fourth quarter orders. Makers 
of stoves, steel cabinets, and water 
heaters, generally have depleted their 
inventories, and are back in the mar- 
ket. Both demand and prices are eas- 
ing with regard to stainless, however, 
for many fabricators have surplus 
stocks of this item. Depressed de- 
mand for stainless, as well as some 
other alloy specialties, stems in part 
from the cutback in aircraft procure- 
ment. 

Cincinnati — Bookings of district 
sheet mills indicate continued high 
level of operations through August. 
Schedules for basic carbon grades are 
easier to fill than in specialties which 
require extra sales effort. Some 
stockpiling of sheets by consumers 
is being done as insurance against 
a strike in the industry. 

San Francisco—Users and distrib- 
utors of flat-rolled products are hold- 
ing off forward buying. With ample 
inventories of most items, they pre- 
fer to fill current special needs on a 
hand-to-mouth basis and sit tight 
in hopes of a price reduction this 
autumn. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 122 


Los Angeles—-Demand for reinforc- 
ing bars continues fairly strong. In- 
ventories of this material were neve! 
large here, and requirements are well 
maintained by a steady flow of small 
projects involving 50 to 100 tons 

Seattle—Rolling mill operations in 
this area are below normal, a labor 
controversy continuing to keep 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc.’s 
plant idle. Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp. is operating its mills here 
at top speed. Operators of Portland, 
Oreg., mills are maintaining capa- 
city production. Demand for rein- 
forcing bars in small tonnages is in- 
sistent for highway projects, schools, 
industrial and commercial construc- 
tion. 
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2h . Your production starts several steps 
lus 
ae. ahead when you buy steel plate products 
some — from By-Products Steel Co., saving you 
to ; time and money. You also save money 
cure- -P ae 
on scrap, and eliminate freight charges 
strict & on scrap because trimmings stay at the 
high & mill. You pay only for the steel you get 
gust ae pe’ oe : : oe 
sare & Often, you avoid having to install 
vhich i heavy cutting and forming equipment 
some Bs : . 
mers to do such work in your own shop. FLAME-CUTTING 
ainst & By-Products Steel Co. has over 150 
; major machines for flame-cutting, shear- 
strib- & i : 2 6” 
hold- & ing, blanking, pressing, bending or 
mple §& otherwise forming plate. 
yre- ; ‘“ pee : 
pat ai Bulletin 270 shows the wide range 
tight © of work we do. For a copy, write By- 
this & Products Steel Co., Division of Lukens 
Steel Company, 414 Strode Avenue, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 
. 
: * * * 
forc- 
 In- & 
never “STEEL SHAPES FOR INDUSTRY", a 16mm motion 
well E picture in sound and color showing flame-cutting, 
small & bending, shearing, pressing, blanking and other- 
ns wise forming steel plate shapes, is available with- 
ns il out charge. Running time: 20 minutes. Write for a 
labor booking date. 
keep 
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| : | Steel Bars... | 


Bar Prices, Page 122 4 
c 


| VW bd Pittsburgh—Some slight improve- n 
PAS a full line e¢6¢» ment in inquiry for hot-rolled carbon u 

bars has developed. This reflec S 
the depletion of consumer inventories 


PRODUCTION MACHINERY = 0:0 ccse: JS 
: operations following vacation shut- S| 


downs. Warehouses also have been 
showing more interest in their bar 
needs. In general, however, the ma: 
ket continues in the doldrums. 









FORGING 


No. 24 BULLDOZER . . . Ca- 
pacity, 80 tons: Stroke, 18 in.: 














th ge 7 Cold-finished bar market is quict, x 
| with tonnage available for early ce- r? 
livery. Alloy bars continue dull a 
i Some producers are anticipating a ti 
demand pickup in August, chiefly in 
from the auto parts makers, due to in 
inventory depletion along with some he 
protective buying against a possible [a 
steel strike in September. Some al- i w 
loy bar sellers are confident August ti 
: BENDING business will show a decided im- 
i No. 22 EYEBENDER . . . Ca- provement over that of July. 
pacity Va" round bar hot on a aw Ps : y 
2" «mandrel; %"' round bar New York—Increase in hot carbon 
ho on 1%" mandrel. 12 bar demand reflects resumption of § 
ee operations at many plants which had 
been closed for vacations. In some 
instances, consumer inventories have st 
. dropped lower than is desirable and, ne 
The machines shown here are evn likelihood of any immediate far 
| typical of the equipment change in prices, the whole picture JR 
built by WILLIAMS-WHITE is more encouraging to sellers. How- er 
to meet the particular needs ever, new bookings have not extended ad 
| of industr if . delivery schedules materially. In - 
ry- you are m- fact, there is plenty of tonnage in ur 
terested in machines similar practically all sizes available for de- 
to the ones illustrated, write livery in August. Cold-drawn car- - 
us giving as much informa- bon ber Geliveries. concione easy, es- ae 
. . : pecially now at sellers have re- 
— as — and we will plenished their stocks to the most 7 
send complete specifications. satisfactory basis in the postwar L wt 
period. Only in some special sizes Str 
FORMING is there much difficulty in making | de 
No. 6 G-48 GAP FRAME early delivery. Hot and cold-rolled b tle 
Mw wal . Dee ag is tons; alloy deliveries are easy, ranging du 
simiaibel <outiee. + Frame, around two to three weeks in most i ing 
cases. ers 
Boston—Carbon and alloy bar in- of 
ventories are still substantial for ] 
current reduced operations, as is in- Wil 
dicated by lack of buying. There are rec 
openings in August schedules with | rel 
likelihood considerable capacity will me 
be down at least part of this month. ma 
This is especially true of cold-finish- . Wil 
ing equipment. With hardly an ex- wh 
ception, and including warehouses, to- 
major users of bar stock are drawing suk 
on inventory for bulk of lower re- sta 
quirements. Forge, bolt and nut req 
| shops are on reduced schedules. mil 
Philadelphia—Hot carbon bar con- JB PY 
1S & 


sumers report little difficulty in ob- 
taining early shipments within a 
month on practically all sizes of Ti 
rounds up to 3 and 31% in. Shipments ! 
on the larger sizes extend perhaps 
two to three weeks beyond. Cold- 





drawn carbon bars are available with- ' 
in two to three weeks, sellers having are 
augmented supplies to a point where oF 
they can actually make shipment on ae 
many items from stock. Hot and hea 
cold-rolled alloy bars also can be had 16 
promptly. a 
MAKERS OF PRECISION PRODUCTION MACHINERY FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS Chicago—Promptness of delivery is exp. 
5 becoming increasingly the determi- spec 
nant as to where bar business will fr¢ 
Ww be placed. One mill last week was con 
z i L e A na & - WY a 4 T & & C 6. able to take an order for hot-rolled dec} 
bars in a particular size for rolling prot 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS during the second week in August, h 
but third week promise for anothe: tir 
size was not satisfactory with an that 
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automotive producer. Most produc- 
books are well filled for August 
and some are oversold for that 
month. Customers are displaying an 
unusual reluctance to make their 
September requirements known. Al- 
lov demand shows no change, and 
automotive and farm implement con- 
umers, particularly the larger units 
in the latter industry, continue to 
be the important buyers for both hot 
and cold bars. 

Los Angeles—Although the market 
is glutted with cold-finished bars, 
selling in some instances as much as 
$20 per ton under mill price, demand 
remains good for alloy bars. Opera- 
tions of home appliance and farm 
implement manufacturers are hold- 
ing up fairly well. State of California 
has set aside $1 million for the pur- 
chase of special farm equipment 
which will be rented to soil conserva- 
tion districts. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 123 


New York—wWhile wire buying ‘s 
still spotty, a better volume of busi- 
ness is coming out. Wire formers 
are specifying more actively, having 
worked off inventories to a consid- 
erable extent. The bedding industry 
is specifying more freely and specifi- 
cations from wool wire makers con- 
tinue at a high rate. 

Manufacturers of plain bright 
hard-drawn wire are offering de- 
liveries within three to four weeks; 
five to six weeks where wire is an- 
nealed or specially processed. Pro- 
ducers of valve spring and music 
wire and other specialties request 
from two to six weeks for shipment, 
depending upon processing. Very lit- 
tle of this material is being pro- 
duced from mill inventory. One lead- 
ing producer of specialties is now op- 
erating at around 65 to 70 per cent 
of capacity. 

Boston —- While some orders for 
wire products which had been defer- 
red over last two months are being 
released for August-September ship- 
ment, new buying is slow. Screw 
manufacturers and users of heading 
wire are holding up some volume 
while wire formers are buying hand- 
to-mouth. Larger wire users hold 
substantial inventories in some _ in- 
stances and are covering only fill-in 
requirements. Production by wire 
mills is lower due to vacations; sup- 
ply of semi-finished, including rods, 
is ample. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 123 


Pittsburgh—Shipments of tin plate 
are a little less active than a week 
or two back, but this is considered a 
hormal development in view of the 
heavy tonnages taken prior to July 
16 when threat of a steel strike 
simulated ordering by consumers as 
4 protective measure. September is 
expected to prove a fair month for 
Specifications, though seasonally off 
from August. This view is largely 
conjecture, since tin plate users may 
decide to get in a large tonnage as 
protection against a possible steel 
shutdown. For the most part, the 
tin plate market lacks the pressure 
thit was evident in recent past years, 
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“MATERIAL 
AND EIKE 


Paper Scoop 


Picks up roll of paper from 
horizontal or vertical position 
ard deposits it either way. 


for handling mony large, 
unwieldy items unsuitable for 
forks or pallets. 


CRANE 


of material, castings 
many fabricated units. 


for handling coils or spools 


and 





, 
Clamp Lift 
for handling boxes or other 
units that con be gripped 
securely between the 
clamping arms. 


Brick Fork 


for lifting and carrying bricks, 

concrete blocks and similar 
products ossembled in special 
patterned units 


SHOVEL 


for easy pick-up and dump 


coal, aggregate and other 
bulk material. 


ing of sand, cinders, gravel, 


These SPECIAL ATTACHMENTS scaxe 


THE CLARK FORK-LIFT TRUCK ‘Many machines in one" 


Inherently versatile, the Clark fork-lift truck, 
lalgestie Lal 
ah iremalelateliiate Mal -t-1>) Mamohicel at: Tol aa oldeletoh ta 


special attachments to meet spe 


usefulness for performing basic materials 
These 
and quickly interchangeable with 


telatelilale MERe) sl-agel ifort) attachments, 
easily 


aT Me ieelalolelae MR lola Com tell] MM ll -Mmulelailial male 


Voss Clark deoler 
is a mon worth know- 
ing—competent to 
appraise your oppor- 
tunities for savings, 
equipped to make un- 
biased recommenda- 
tions on how to reolize 
them, It's o sound idea 


° CONSULT 
CLARK 


Rotating Forks 


useful for handling and 
dumping containers of 
scrap and other materials. 


LARK For 


handle items varying widely in size, shape 
and weight—and often without employing 
conventional pallets. Benefits immediately 
realized include faster movement of 
material, increased storage area, greatly 
ig-Ye [Via Yo MRolaalel Tal Migel + MclleM llulllelivolamehi 
bTolasl me] ol -idelilelaly 


| 
0 
PUSHER 


a most useful device for 
pushing loads of certain 
types from the forks, 


AND INDUSTRIAL .\\| TOWING TRACTORS 


. 


\é 


(Neal ©) 





A 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCK Div., CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY sattce crcexk 26. MICH. 


AND GAS POWERED 


K TRUCKS 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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From ONE 
We Get FIVE 


. . . tO lower your cost of 
“STAINLESS” PROTECTION 


From the same amount of stainless steel required to produce one 
solid sheet of any given gauge, we make five sheets of IngAclad. 


We bond finest stainless to carbon steel in the proportion of 
one to four. This gives you easily fabricated sheets of IngAclad, 
at about half the cost of the solid metal, for use in installations 
where stainless protection is needed only on the contact side. 
Your budget for “‘stainless” goes farther. Why pay for more 
‘*stainless steel’’ than you need? 


Would you like to know how IngAclad can fit into your pic- 
ture? Consult our engineers—without obligation. INGERSOLL 
Steel Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Lllinois. 






Plants: Chicago, Illinois; New Castle, Indiana; INGACLA 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


STA NLESS 


TEEL 


Also makers of Solid Stainless and Heat- Resisting Steels 
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Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 123 


New York—Fabricated tank pri: es 
are becoming increasingly competi 
tive, with quotations substantia'ly 
easier than a few months ago. This 
is due to reductions in plate prices at 
a number of the smaller independent 
mills and to a sharpening of esti- 
mates on _ fabricating operations. 
Contributing to this situation is the 
fact that various metalworking 
shops, which over recent years hay 
been specializing in certain work, 
are now entering the field for a 
broader assortment of business and 
are cutting competition in order to 
get it. 

Actually new work is now well 
short of capacity. There are less 
oil storage demands at the moment 
and water tank requirements are 
off. This is particularly true in 
public work in New York state where 
allotments have been underestimated, 
with various projects either delayed 
or suspended indefinitely. Private 
work also is on the slow side. Som: 
leading tank makers have reduced 
backlogs to the equivalent of four 
to six months output, depending upon 
the nature of the work, as compared 
with twice that amount earlier in 
the year. 

Railroad equipment and ship de- 
mand is spotty, resulting in a lag 
in plate requirements for those pur- 
poses. Most plate mills can offer 
substantial shipment for August de- 
livery. 

Philadelphia—-While one leading 
plate producer in the East is booked 
solidly into late September on 
sheared plates, most sellers can ship 
tonnage within a month. In general, 
business continues spotty, with ingot 
operations at district mills averag- 
ing possibly 75 per cent and even 
lower where the plants are devoted 
almost solely to the production of 
plates. Rolling operations at cer- 
tain mills are not averaging more 
than three days a week. Lack of rail- 
road equipment requirements is per- 
haps the largest single factor in the 
present lull. 

Birmingham Current vacation 
period at the plate mill has not af- 
fected shipments, since stocks had 
been accumulated. Demand for plates 
is steady and on about the basis as 
for the past few months. 


Dallas—Plate market has become 
highly competitive in this section. 
Reduction in oil field demand has 
been keenly felt, though it still is the 
source of the biggest segment of 
business for the shops. This oil 
country volume includes the refinery 
and gasoline plant business, which 
is steadily converting to more highly 
refined processes to offset the reduced 
demand for fuel oils. 


Ferroalloys ... 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 125 


Buffalo—Production of ferroalloys 
will be suspended at the Vanadium 
Corporation of America’s Niagara 
Falls plant during August. The plant 
shutdown, attributed to business 
conditions, affects approximately 70” 
workers. Equipment will be repaired 
during the shutdown. 


STEE* 
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Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 123 


eo vPittsburgh—Standard pipe is avail- Hos! 
te abie on delivery schedules ranging 
Baily from 380 to 50 days, which is con- ‘ WE — MAKE 















his sidered normal. Oil well casing and 
dee oil well tubing are in less pressing 
lent | demand than some time ago, but 
mes with producers booked up through 


1949 volume this year is expected to 










the fall only slightly below that of last 

ing year. Number of new line pipe A EMBL 

mV projects have come out lately and 

his have served to buoy hopes of con- 

‘Ki. tinued heavy demand for a long time 

- to come. In this connection, plans Motorized Hopper Units by the 
ci of National Tube Co. to install elec- si Reman: Sewer Sccowdsiver Com 

tric welded steel pipe facilities at pony are “tailor-made” for special 

vell | McKeesport, Pa., are significant. The assembling applications .. . They 

less new facilities will enable National eliminate the manual handling of 

ent Tube to compete in a wider market. parts . . . Let us solve your 
are Boston—-Demand for seamless steel production assembling problem 
in pipe is holding better than that for MOTORIZED . Contact us now; send special 

ere ; butt weld; some of the latter tonnage assembly and component parts 

ted, is lacking a market. Larger distribu- HOPPER for quotation. 

yed » tors are well stocked and, since with- 

‘ate | drawal of consigned stocks, buying w 

ym | policies are generally more conserva- 

ced tive. Average lead time for steel Pressing terminal studs in 

our ; pipe at the mill level now ranges from dry cell batteries. 

pon - 15 to 20 days compared with 45 days 

red earlier this year. Pressure tubing has 


eased considerably; deliveries have 
improved and allocations have drop- 
de- ped. 


in 







lag Birmingham—National Cast Iron 
ur- Pipe Division, James B. Clow & Sons, 
ffer has resumed normal operations after Assembling small 
de- a close-down for new construction. hardware hinges 






Dallas—Despite a record breaking 
building and construction program 


by inserting two 
hinge pins simul- 
























me, in Texas supplies en! pipe ei = = taneously. 
mensions are in ample supply a e 

hip moment. Heaviest demand is for the oneiietiona 

ral smaller diameter home-construction FEED 

got pipe for equipping dwellings that Ln 

ag- ; comprise nearly half of a building POWER 

ven program that Mc Fe einai ba teehee 

A years’ pace. emand for oi elc : . 

— | goods is low because of the curtailed SCREWDRIVERS eae cookin 

er drilling program. Stepped up demand utensil handles 

ore for larger sizes has resulted from ia 

ail- the conversion of numerous refineries 

yer. for the closer refining of crudes neces- 

the ; sitated by the reduced demand for 
ordinary crude for fuel oil usage. 

ae Los Angeles Demand for very 

ae. small and very large diameter pipe 

a remains keen, although that for Automatic assem- 


bly of toy plastic 
wheels and axles. 


ree medium sizes has eased consider- 
a ably. Buying of pipe and equipment 

by oil producers is well sustained, 
being concentrated on maintenance 












me ; and modernization of plant in some 
st instances, and expansion of facilities 
has ; in others. Gasoline consumption con- MAGAZINE 
the F tinues to increase in California, with ‘Aen moti eet 
of § the first five months of 1949 show- FEED 
oil ing a 5 per cent gain over last year. ‘CR ERIRRTER CEE eRe 
ot 4 San Francisco—Small pipes are NUT DRIVERS 
es not moving too briskly, but demand ' 
: from the oil industry for line pipe Assembling screw 


ced and fibre washer to 
cable clamp for 
electrical outlet 
box for shipping 


purposes. 


and material for refinery expansions 
iS a major factor in bolstering vol- 
ume of larger sizes. Oil drilling ac- 
livity this year is running only 
- shtly under that of last year in 
California; in parts of the Rocky 
Mountain area, the search for new 






VS 
um oll fields is expanding steadily. 

ara Seattle—Little interest is shown in 

ant Cast iron pipe goods, no important 

ess projects being up for bidding. The 2811 W. FORT ST. 
700 largest job pending totals 300 tons 

red of 4 and 6 in. water pipe for Kirk- 


land, Wash. 
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Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 123 


New York—Structural inquiry is 
slightly improved, due in part to 
lower fabricated material prices and 
to increasing doubt in some quar- 
ters that plain material prices will 
undergo any broad change in the 
near future. Several weeks ago con- 
sensus among steel buyers was that 
a drop in prices by the leading pro- 
ducers before fall was likely; this 
opinion has been modified by the 
turn in labor negotiations. 


Boston — Few outstanding struc- 


tural projects are up for estimates. 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
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MARVEL BAND SAW saved 
these two 4400* castings 


Two sand cores washed out when these giant 
4400 pound steel connecting rods were cast, re- 
sulting in solid eye ends without gaps. Then 
came the $64 question—how to machine out 
the 1'” slots in the longitudinal center of the 
eyes which were 22” high and had a wall 
thickness of 612”. 


The Ernest J. Nelson tron Works of San 
Francisco, did this “impossible” job easily, 
quickly and economically, without special tool- 
ing, on a standard Model #8M/2 MARVEL 
Band Saw. Two cuts were made in each rod 
in two hours per cut with tool cost of $3.06 
per rod. The tool was a MARVEL B9-10 Band 
Saw Blade. 


Every tool room, machine shop and main- 
tenance department needs a MARVEL Series 8 
Universal Band Saw—not only for innumerable 
everyday jobs but for the occasional “‘trick’’ 
operations, where its utmost versatility will 
save many headaches and dollars. 


Write for catalog. 


ha ja 


Boston, has received bids for a 1500- 
ton power plant extension at Somer- 
set, Mass. Awards include 1250 tons 
for an engine shop at the Naval air 
base, Quonset Point, R. I., to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. Bridges being esti- 
mated are chiefly small spans, re- 
quiring little shop work. Seven-weeks 
strike by iron workers, now settled, 
has delayed deliveries from district 
shops, and fabricated steel in many 
cases will not be on the job on the 
date promised. 


Philadelphia—Slightly better vol- 
ume of structural inquiry is noted, 
although still predominately of pub- 
lic and semi-public character. Most 
projects are relatively small. Fabri- 


This is another of the 


“HUNDREDS OF JOBS” 
which can be done only on a 


MARVEL Band Saw! 
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These Exclusive MARVEL 
Features made this job 
easy 


1, Large, T-slotted work table. 

2. Blade feeds into work ver- 
tically; work always sta- 
tionary. 

. Power-pressure feed. 

Automatic Blade tension. 

Built-in coolant system. 

Large capacity. 








see our 
CATALOG 
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SWEETS FILE 
CHANICAL INDUSTRIE 


cators are still reducing backlo:s, 

Dallas—-With supplies ample, c 
petition for sales of all types of sti 
turals has been growing keenvcr. 
Though construction has shown no 
lag, the increasing availability of 
materials has spurred the return of 
close bidding for the jobs. Constriic- 
tion is at a postwar peak and would 
be greater were business conditions 
more settled. Many building projects 
which have been held up pending bet- 
ter prices are expected to get unde: 
way to swell the volume in this 
section beginning this fall. 

Los Angeles—Dearth of large stcel 
construction projects, combined with 
heavy inventories, has severely af- 
fected demand for structurals. One 
mill, originally suspending for a 30- 
day period, has extended its shut- 
down, Only items moving in any vol- 
ume are wide-angle beams and bar- 
sized shapes. 


Structural Bookings Decline 


New York—Fabricated structural 
steel bookings totaled 697,091 tons 
during the first six months of the 
year, a decline of 27.5 per cent from 
the total for the like 1948 period, 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, this city, reports. They 
were slightly greater than the aver- 
age for the same period in 1936-1940. 

Estimated bookings for June to- 
taled 93,053 tons compared with re- 
vised totals of 116,975 tons for May 
and 98,802 for April. 

June shipments amounted to 163,- 
549 tons, making the total for the 
first half 998,366 tons, or 3.3 per 
cent higher than those for the like 
1948 period and 48.3 per cent greater 
than for the averaged period of the 
five prewar years. 

The tonnage available for future 
fabrication within the next four 
months only amounted to 583,289 
tons at the end of June compared 
with 647,474 tons a year ago and an 
average of 347,930 tons on the same 
date during 1936-1940. 


Stainless Steel... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 123 


Pittsburgh — Sellers of stainless 
steel products are actively seeking 
new business, but orders are devel- 
oping slowly. The slump in demand 
has forced sharp curtailment of 
production here over the past several 
months and the immediate outlook 
for a pickup is not promising. How- 
ever, once consumer inventories have 
been reduced to the point their stock 
position is corrected, a sizable buying 
spurt may be experienced. Heavier 
demand may develop from the re- 
design of consumer and certain in- 
dustrial products, a substantial in- 
crease in requests for design and en- 
gineering information evidencing 4 
growing interest in stainless. The 
market for stainless is expected to 
broaden appreciably, as more and 
more consumers turn to its use in 
producing items with eye-appeal and 
practicality for the general con- 
sumer. This trend is certain to ac- 





celerate as competitive conditions in- 
tensify. At the moment, however, 
demand for stainless is spotty. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MBG. CO. 
5700 BLOOMINGDALE AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
138 STEE* 
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' Warehouse... 


a Warehouse Prices, Page 125 


New York—Jobbers anticipate a 
mild improvement in business in 
\ugust, but no substantial increase 

before fall. July was the slowest 
— month so far this year. 
Philadelphia—Jobbers look for Au- 
' oust business to show a slight gain 
e over July. They anticipate fewer 
* suspensions for vacations and per- 

f haps some relief from the torrid 

weather conditions which have pre- 

vailed throughout July which was the 

slowest month so far this year for 

local jobbers. Distributors’ stocks 
© are in the best shape since before the 
" war. Some, however, are still in the 
® process of working off odd sizes and 
specifications which they acquired 
during the stringency for substitu- 
tion purposes. Reflecting advances 
in zine, No. 10 galvanized sheets are 
now holding at 6.78c, city, and 6.63c 
country. 

Cincinnati—Volume of warehouse 
sales during July was on a par with 
business in June. <A _ better supply 
of structural steel to meet district 
demands may help to sustain August 
volume against any seasonal dips in 
other items. Ordering for fill-in 
stock discloses some fabricators still 
hold above-normal inventories. Ex- 
haustion of this overhang may bring 
an upturn in jobber deliveries with- 
in a few weeks. yalvanized and 
cold-rolled sheets are scarce. 

Chicago—Warehouse steel demand 
increased sharply last week. While 
stocks are better balanced, certain 
items move out as fast as received. 
Contributing to the better supply 
situation is the resumption of ship- 
ments to warehouses by one district 
mill after a lengthy period in which 
no steel was shipped to these out- 
lets. Oversupply is particularly no- 
ticeable in certain sizes of bars. Sec- 
ondary products demand continues 
limited with most mills finding it 
extremely difficult to dispose of 
wasters to this trade. Galvanized 
products remain in short supply, al- 
though warehousemen are now cau- 
tious in moving up prices in reflec- 
tion of increased zinc costs. 

Los Angeles—With July off to a 
slow start, deliveries by jobbers are 
increasing steadily. Virtually all 
warehouses are over-stocked in some 
categories, and principal effort now 
is to balance inventories. Consider- 
able surplus is being offered at shaded 
prices, but good items seem to be 
readily absorbed. 

Seattle — Wholesalers’ July busi- 
ness volume has been disappointing. 
The decline in bookings from those 
in June is attributed in some meas- 
ure to the decrease in operations in 
the pulp, plywood and sawmill indus- 
tries which are normally heavy buy- 


ers 
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Penn-Ohio Steel Closes Plant 


sirdsboro, Pa.—Penn-Ohio Steel 
Ce this city, has ceased production. 
Th company about a year ago 
lea ed a government-owned plant 
‘ere for the production of ingots for 
Sale for conversion during the steel 
stringency, It produced up to 7500 

‘s of ingots per month. 
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by Horsburg a Sco 


@ Spur Gears by Horsburgh & Scott are ‘“‘steel muscled” 
with rims, arms and hubs extra heavy for the pitch. 
Unless otherwise specified, steel gears are made from .40 
carbon steel which has a higher tensile strength and 
wears much longer than the commonly used .15-.20 car- 
bon steel. These and many other features make H & S 
gears stand the “gaff” under heavy load conditions . . . 


giving long and uninterrupted service. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT co. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
* CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, U. S. A. 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 
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HEAT FATIGUE! 
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T“HY-V” AIR JET 


blows a stream of cool 
air to hot spots 
without using 
ducts! 


This extremely efficient man cooler 
is particularly adapted for reducing 
fatigue of workmen exposed to 
radiant heat. “Hy-V” Air Jets pro- 
ject a concentrated stream of cool- 
ing air as far as 35 feet without 
the use of ducts. Available with 
bracket for wall mounting or equip- 
ped with portable wheeled stand. 
Investigate the advantages and econ- 
omy of “Hy-V” Air Jet ductless 
cooling in your plant TODAY! 


WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG! _ 
faeeenh — sana na ay 
s pene amy od ae. Yeot. T-8 
: EAST MOLINE, | ae 


§ Without obligation, send me new illus- 
: trated catalog on ‘“‘Hy-V’’ Air Jets. 
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Pig lron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 124 


Pittsburgh—Although activity in 
merchant iron is restricted, some 
sellers sense a slight improvement in 
buyer sentiment. Spotty buying is 
reported. On the whole, sellers an- 
ticipate no marked spurt in demand 
pending clarification of the general 
business outlook. Uncertainty with 
respect to labor developments is 
a factor holding back some tonnage. 

Certain consumers, especially those 
of basic, are holding substantial iron 
inventories. A few district found- 
ries have liquidated inventories to 
the point a pickup in castings de- 
mand would find them short of iron 
and would force them to scramble 
for tonnage. Production schedules at 
foundries are restricted now by va- 
cation shutdowns. A slight pickup 
in foundry iron buying may develop 
in August, but it may be limited by 
the fact that some castings pro- 
ducers augmented their inventories 
in anticipation of a steel strike. 

Basic iron consumers are showing 
no interest in metal. At least two in 
this district have been operating 
their openhearth departments on a 
sharply curtailed basis for some time. 
In both instances they are holding 
substantial inventories of iron and, 
consequently, are not likely to re- 
enter the market as active buyers in 
the immediate future. 

Boston—Shipments this month will 
be slightly heavier with scattered 
releases from smaller foundries ap- 
pearing. Except by two or three 
consumers, foreign iron is now liq- 
uidated. Inventories held by most 
shops are not large and any improve- 
ment in demand for castings would 
soon be reflected in buying. How- 
ever, no substantial improvement is 
indicated. Steelworks consumption 
of iron last month was lowest in 
recent years, excepting strikes. Mys- 
tic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., con- 
tinues in blast, although piling iron, 
and may go through August. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron melt may 
show a little improvement this 
month. While July as a whole was 
the poorest so far this year, there 
was a little pickup in the latter part 
of the month as widespread vaca- 
tions in foundries ended and as cast- 
ing inquiry gained slightly. Foun- 
dries generally have reduced their 
casting prices substantially, as com- 
pared with the early part of the 
year, resulting in a modest pickup 
in business. Many buyers of castings, 
as well as foundries are still looking 
for lower prices in pig iron. 

Buffalo Foundry activities re- 
main extremely slow with no immedi- 
ate prospects of a general improve- 
ment. Disclosure that American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp.’s 
Bond plant warehouses were crammed 
with 50 million pounds of boiler prod- 
ucts seemed to eliminate that lead- 
ing melter as an operating factor for 
some time. The Bond plant was 
closed indefinitely July 1. 

District pig iron production in- 
creased by the blowing in of the 
sixth blast furnace at the Lackawan- 
na plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. The 
furnace had been down since early 
June for relining. 

While pig iron prices continue 
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OQ\ve STEP in the right 
direction and you're 

in comfortable, cheerful 
HOTEL CLEVELAND. 
Convenient to stores, 
Public Auditorium, Stadium, 
theatres. Directly connected 
by covered passage to 
Union Passenger Terminal, 
garage, Terminal office 
buildings. 


Best choice of rooms 
Thursday through Monday. 
All rooms with radio... 
many with television. 


CLEVELAND, OH!IC 
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£ | steady, some cracks are nye 
: n the structure of oven foundry 
s [coke prices. Partial absorption of | For Use In: COMPLETE MATERIALS- 
“4 4 freight is being made to meet in- AN 
“hk -reased competition for limited busi- 
ee F ~§=>s ness. One of the leading local inter- FOUNDRY 
ests reduced its delivered price to 
a Buffalo foundries 5 cents to $22.90 COKE DEPT. 
4 a ton. ‘ 
i Sharon, Pa.—Sharon Steel Corp. STRIP MILL 
has blown in its blast furnace at 
Lowellville Works, Lowellville, O., 
‘ and one furnace at Farrell Works, STORES DEPT. 
: Farrell, Pa. The company had been 
f using cold metal in its steelmaking TOOL WORKS 
furnaces KRANE KAR 
. furnaces. , 
4 Cincinnati—Furnace interests fore- OPEN HEARTH swings load to 
see no imminent expansion in pig exhed olde 
iron demand as the market continues SCRAP YARDS 
t e extremely dull. However, they are : ; ’ 
’ expecting some improvement in Sep- MACHINE SHOP KRANE KAR is a lively swing-boom mobile 
int tember on a pickup in —- cast- crane, gas or diesel operated, of compact 
rE i - — hs or i a ROLLING MILL dimensions, short turning radius. It transports 
= haustion of melters inventories. : : : : 
- ca ] ; ' any load it can lift. Put it to work in any part 
a Chicago —- Unexpectedly good de- 
mand for merchant iron is reported FORGING PLANT of your plant, yard, or stores; it will speed 
by some sellers, July shipments ex- einen sen up production, cut down handling costs. Avail- 
ceeding those for June. Outlook for olka Net servicn 28 ture & day, every day. 
August is for further improvement. 
The previously low state of —— MAINTENANCE DEPT. 9 to 37 ft. booms or adjustable telescopic 
tories is a major factor in the up- seine: laine, olieancaieelh thoi 
turn. Threat of strike in mid-month CONSTRUCTION DEPT. sie rs SciIric Magner, “ers a aa ge ? 
also stimulated demand. Not all an ot er accessories availiable. rite for 
casters have brought their inventories COLD-DRAWN BAR MILL Bulletin No. 79. 
down to more desirable levels and, 
with the labor dispute still unresolved, 
some shops likely will continue to THE ORIGINAL SWING-BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
keep their stocks larger than pres- WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER Mfrs. of Car Movers, 
ent operating levels warrant. A num- US, 2: + ARS 1S FON silted Winches, Truck Cranes, etc. 
ber of job shops working on house- ALINE C/A i> 
hold appliance accounts report a bet- | Jani é l~ q 








ter volume of new business. improved | GWT LOC a 


demand for some castings has im- 
mediately been reflected in greater 
iron demand; a 25 per cent increase | 
in castimgs output, for example, re- | i 
quires 50 per cent more iron, one | 
half of the increase to take care of | 
the greater production and the other 
half to bring iron inventory up to a 
more realistic level. 
Despite recent demand upturn in 
some quarters, lack of demand caused 
Interlake Iron Corp. to blow out its 
“A” furnace at its Federal plant here. 
Inland Steel Co., with seven out of 
eight furnaces currently on blast, re- 
cently switched one from spiegeleisen 
to malleable iron. In the district, 37 
out of 43 furnaces are in operation. 
Birmingham—Total pig iron out- 
put is lower on removal of Tennes- 
see company’s No. 4 furnace at En- 




















sley for repairs. Merchant iron out- Get on with production. Do your snag- 
te Pes ee ee i sene nat ging quicker, cleaner, safer! With Electro 
: v Ss e & ea, 7 
Demand for merchant iron has im- HIGH SPEED SNAGGING WHEELS en 
proved gradually since May. gineered to your job, you'll see costs come 
E down and volume of better output go up. 
Metallurgical Coke... These wheels work on anything from any- 
Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 124 thing—swing frames, floor stands or port- 
Chicago—-Effects of the three-day able machines. Full details illustrated in 
vork-week in the coal mines are full ] i 
rage or in new 
beginning to be felt here. The mining ull pees me 2 
urtailment is making inroads on in- Grinding Wheel Manual 
egrated steel producers’ stockpiles No. 645. Send for it now, 
ind it may force foundry coke in- Ir 
erests into the open market soon for t's free. 

‘king coal. The miners’ ‘‘spread-the- 1919 
” z : H N Le 
ork” policy is resulting in produc- Service from Los Angeles or Buffalo anES: _ 
on of an insufficient amount of coal ste 

y captive mines and the supply must lecDo 
augmented soon with the prod- REFRACTORIES & ALLOYS CORPORATION 
ct i + gerne mines. This Mfrs. « Refractories * ( High Speed * Crucibles » Alloys 
‘uation will adversely affect both 44 WAR v Grinding wheels 
c ne quality and price of coke. iS % sore oe Se SJ 
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THE BIG BRUTE 


sees the press for heavy duty 


The Thomas 8A Back-Geared Press is | 
the Big Brute of the Thomas O.B I. line. 






Its extremely rigid construction, with 


plenty of weight where weight is 





needed makes it the ideal heavy duty 


MODEL 8A 


® Rated Capacity, 106 tons 

® Shut Height, 18” 

® Bolster Area, 30” by 42” 

® 25,000 Ibs. of useful weight 


machine for producing the heavier 
type of stampings, with greater accu- 


racy and /ess die wear. 
- i! 


THOM: 


MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 
Wate for Bulletin 212A 
PITTSBURGH, 23 PA. 


PUNCHES + SHEARS + PRESSES - BENDERS - SPACING TABLES 
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RUEMELIN Fume Collector 





(Above) Welding without venti- 
lating snout. Note smoke clouds 
and poor vision. Gases and heat 
surround operator’s helmet. 


(Right) Collecting fumes with a 
Ruemelin Fume Collector, 


REMOVES WELDING FUMES aft he ‘Searee! 


Solve your welding fume problem efficiently by installing Ruemelin Welding 
Fume Collectors. They produce a powerful suction that removes smoke, gas and 
heat at the source. Guards employee health, resulting in less welder fatigue. 
Clears shop air with minimum heat loss. Covers maximum welding area verti- 
cally, horizontally and by circle swing. Made in 9 ft. and 15 ft. reach sizes. 
Shipped assembled, easy to install. Thousands in practical service. Free en- 
gineering service for your installation. 
Write for our New Bulletin 37-D and list of users — just off the press. 


RUEMELIN Mfc. co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS 
SAND BLAST AND DUST COLLECTING EQUIPMENT 
3882 NORTH PALMER STREET e MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
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Scrap 
Prices hold fairly steady in 
sluggish markets. Collections 
continue light 
Scrap Prices, Page 128 


Pittsburgh — Substantial purch 
of No. 1 heavy melting steel at $21 
was made by a district steel p 
ducer last week, substantiating th 
preceding week’s quotation. The piu 
chase was distributed among some 15 
sellers and covering on the tonnage 
tended to force broker bids highe: 

Generally speaking, steel mills ar 
showing little interest in scray 
though steelmaking operations wer 
higher last week and may go still 
higher this week. However, mill 
scrap inventories continue large and 
the present speedup in steel opera- 
tions is attributed to producers’ ef- 
forts to get out as much tonnage as 
possible to consumers before a pos- 
sible strike in September. 

Foundry buying of scrap continues 
sluggish. Dealers and brokers ar 
pressing for foundry business, but 
their efforts are meeting with littk 
success. A sale of No. 1 machinery 
cast at $28 was reported last week, 
but tonnage still is moving at $27 
No. 1 cupola cast is quoted $22-$23 

The scrap market is beginning to 
show a little more life with most 
buyers and sellers holding the view 
that the bottom has about been 
reached, barring a steelworks inter- 
ruption in September. No definite 
turn in the price trend is discernible. 
However, one large mill here has 
been unsuccessful so far in its at- 
tempt to purchase No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing at $20. 

New York—-A decidedly stronger 
undertone is noted in cast scrap, with 
brokers now offering $20-$21, fob 
shipping point, on No. 1 cupola cast 
and $21-$22 on No. 1 machinery. 
These higher prices are resulting 
chiefly from efforts on the part of 
brokers to cover on old contracts. 

Steel mill scrap buying prices havi 
advanced $2 a ton, due in part to 
some new mill buying and to efforts 
to get covered on back contracts. 

Luria Bros. & Co. were high on 
1000 tons of rail scrap offered by the 
New York Board of Transportation. 
The price was $17.12, for material on 
the ground ($1.46 higher than the 
price offered by the next highest bid- 
der). This price represents an in- 
crease of about $4 per ton over a 
month ago. 

Boston — In absence of buying, 
scrap prices are weak and for most 
part unchanged. Collections are 
smaller and yard activity is slow. 
District steel plants are down on 
sharply reduced schedules and are 
not buying, the same holding for 
foundries. 

Philadelphia—Tending to support 
opinions of some trade leaders that 
scrap prices have reached bottom on 
the present movement, there have 
been some slight adjustments up- 
ward, based more on _ sentiment than 
on actual trading. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel and No. 1 busheling and 
No. 1 bundles are holding at $17.50, 
delivered; No. 2 heavy melting steel, 
$16.50; No. 2 bundles, $15.-$15.50. 
Machine shop turnings and mixed 
borings and turnings are nominally 
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higher at $11.50-$12, Electric furnace 
pundles are $18.50; heavy turnings, 
$17.50. No. 1 chemical borings are 









"7 $16-$17, based on light trading. 
ons An increasingly strong undertone 
prevails in cast scrap, with No. 1 
cupola cast at $25, delivered; No. 1 9e@0ee6e682 0 oes au 
wheels aoe > nae j 
Buffalo—Scrap advance ere last 
Last week, steelmaking grades changing ©Oeeseed 
te hands at $1 gtr ak va — A ot M / 
ph was bringing to $4 higher. on- 17 Wh P, / Ni d P, f d 
ne nage sold was still limited, but the or atever urpose ou ee er. orate eta. 
pur. downward trend has been reversed, 
e lo at least temporarily. About 3000 
lage tons of steelmaking scrap were sold 
Tr to a leading mill on the basis of $2v- 
ge $20.50 for No. 1 heavy melting while 
Cray No. 2 material was placed at $17- 
vere $17.50, gains of $1. Short shoveling ; 
sull @ turnings were moving at $15-$16, an . 
mill increase of $1.50 to $2. : 
and No. 1 cupola cast sold at $25-$26, : 
oe an increase of $3. Mixed yard ma- ; ; ow ; : 
ef- terial was quoted at $24-$25, a gain Hendrick will fabricate it to your facilities, an unsurpassed stock of r 
tog F oof $4. o . a eens : , ge ' 
pos- Cincinnati—Undertone of the scrap specifications * * * * from any dies and tools, and more than 70 a 
| market is firmer, partly on higher commercially rolled metal * * * in years’ experience in perforating y 
ues ' quotations for drop broken cast, mal- ; ; , 
ar leable, and short rails. Some foundry any gauge * * * with any shape or metals, are at your service. Write 
but inquiries for tonnage are current, : ; 
ittl but buying of open-hearth material size of openings. Extensive plant us regarding your requirements. 
nhery is absent from this market. Brokers 
eek, and dealers who contend that the - 
$27. bottom of the price slide has been A 
$23 fF reached point to the halt in col- 
4 . fF iections which were discouraged by \ — i 
nos current prices, higher labor costs and Perforated Metals / e i 
nt | higher freight rates. Perforated Metal Screens Manufacturing Company s 
JR Detroit—cClosing of large automo- Architectural Grilles 
aol e tive 7 last any sai a flur- aay ve sae ri 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
‘hlo ry oO uying by brokers’ which “*Shur-Site’’ Treads an ‘ —— aaa 
pen — pushed the market up momentarily Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
at- ' by as much as $1 to $1.50 per ton. It Se : a SS ae eee . 
nelt- ; was believed to represent covering 


on short sales made quietly over re- 


ager cent weeks, inasmuch as steel mills 3 

b ' are not interested in buying within Se th 4 a ¢ 

with ; $2 of the presently quoted market. ere Ss e 9 . re erence 
' For this reason, no changes are be- 

fae | ing made in the list as yet, pending | HEAVY-DUTY 

cline | clarification of the true market con- | or WISCONSIN sptin=Ctoled ENGINES 
5 F ditions. However, sentiment definite- ——— —— 

| ly is stronger in view of firming 
| prices of cast iron scrap and the up- 

ward trend developing in nonferrous 

t to ' metals. Hi iv 

vanes Ss. gh level automotive out- yp 
orts } put is going even higher and shows U 0 ar ure or € 


on Ti a steady flow of production. steel Engines made in 1947 in 2 to 30 


scrap over the next few months. 









tion. j 
| Chicago—While scra rices held 

"gn FP unchanged last ‘week with no new pom HP. Range were WISCONSINS! 
bid- F mill ye reported, the market v 

ins F was seethin underneath. Brokers . eo «es : 
ee tema 7 vistanily sence to aurea . According to an official bulletin issued on April, 22, 1949 by 
| | the few outstanding orders at the old The Bureau of Census, Dept. of Commerce (Preliminary In- 
ving, prices, and some dealers and scrap dustry Report, Series MC-31D, covering the production of In- 
nost generating companies were not will- ternal Combustion Engines for the year 1947) 40.2% of all 


ing to sell their scrap at any price. 


are HZ One district mill intends to hold the carburetor type engines within a cu. in. displacement range 








. price for industrial scrap firm at the from 11.0 to 175.9 were Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines. 
{ , ; . 
are i ae Rraayg scl im The summary includes data received by the Census Bureau 
for J of allocated material for August de- from 134 engine manufacturers. The tabulation of the 9 
; livery. Most brokers plan to stay out groups within the above displacement range, does not include 

port Pa the market at this time and await automotive, aircraft, and outboard marine engines, built for 
pe meh goes ematramagy st ye = resale as separate power units or engines for use as original 
have ff improved ingot rate, expectation that equipment by manufacturers. 

up- & ” el demand will improve further These figures speak for themselves . . . in terms of outstanding prefer- 
ow : se : Bia next “2 yen rm the ence for Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines among power users in all fields. 
nelt- RR gene usiness tone which has im- 

and @ Proved. Bulk of demand for cast HP HOURS . 

7.50, — grades is coming from out-of-district wie si CP: 
ot Eins eee ie ee asac®” WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
5.50. @ Several items now correspond with “ey W is Largest Builde t Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
ixed fF Coisumers’ buying prices and “short” \ MILWAUKEE ; cc 





ially — Sellers are attempting to buy not 
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What’ to be 
Said About 
Durability 


Durability in a well water system is some- 
thing that doesn't just happen. 


It has to be built-in from carefully made 
plans, extra good materials and a lot of 
know how. 


With nearly seventy years of experience 
in designing, building, testing, installing, 
servicing—and — well water systems, 
it seems quite logical that Layne might 
know something about what it takes to 
create durability. 


Layne does! And that's a very emphatic 
statement backed up by actual operating 
facts on hundreds of systems, many of which 
according to their tremendous production 
records, should have been worn out years 
ago, but are still humming along at re- 
markably high efficiency. 


Absolute perfection in any kind of me- 
chanical equipment has never been achieved, 
but Layne can assure every buyer that their 
systems are definitely unmatched in long 
life durability—a fact that probably ac- 
counts for their extraordinarily wide use. 


For further information, catalogs, etc., ad- 


dress Layne & Bowler, Inc., General Offices, 
Memphis 8, Tenn. 


Taye 








pede Saag 4: COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co.. 
* Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfol Va 
? ayne aan “¥ Co., Memphis, Tenn * Layne- iarthorn 
Co Mishawaka, Ind x Layne-Louisiana Co. Lake 
rles. La ® Louisis se Well Co. Monroe. La. 
iyvne-New York Co Ne York City * I dag «Pla oe 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ® L aeRO. -Ohio Co., ¢ ‘olumbus. Ohio 
* Layne-Paciife. Inc., Seattle. W ash. * Layne-Texas 
Co Houston, Texas * me-Western Co., Kansas 
City, Mo * Layne-Minne 
Mir * International Water 
ra * International Water Supply, Ltd., London, oat 
Can. * Layne-Hispano Americana, S. A.. Mexico, D 
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only enough scrap to cover their 
orders in hand but also an equal 
amount to recoup their losses in case 
the mill-imposed price lid is_ split. 

Dallas—-Only small amounts of 
scrap are moving in Texas, but deal- 
ers feel that shipments will improve 
soon. The heaviest purchaser in this 
section, Sheffield Steel at Houston, 
has not placed an order since July 10 
when $15 a ton, shipping point basis, 
was paid. No metal is moving to 
outside areas because of the freight 
setup. 

Los Angeles—Although mill stock- 
piles of scrap still bulk large and 
purchases have not increased, a little 
more optimism is evident among 
dealers. Principal reason is the hope 
of an upturn in mill operating rates, 
with a consequent increase in scrap 
requirements. Meanwhile, receipts of 
material at dealers’ yards are off sub- 
stantially. With 50 to 75 per cent 
of the former peddlers out of busi- 
ness, industrial sources are providing 
most of the domestic scrap. Increas- 
ing attention is devoted to quality, 
with mill buyers seeking higher yield 
material in order to ion unit costs. 

San Francisco—<Activity in scrap 
vards continues slow. Mills are buy- 
ing little, and then only with great 
selectiveness. A let-up in_ ship- 
ments from Pacific areas hasn't 
hroveht renewed life to domestic 
yards. 

Seattle — Mills are drawing on 
scrap inventory to reduce stocks. 
Supplies are satisfactory at the 
current level of $17 for No. 1 and 
No. 2 heavy melting. Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp. has re- 
ceived at its local mill another full 
cargo of 9000 tons from Japan, in- 
cluding considerable alloy material, 
billets and ingots. No further ar- 
rivals from Japan are scheduled. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


1590 tons, state turnpike section 28-B-2 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


1250 tons, engine repair shop, naval air sta- 
tion, Quonset Point, R. I., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Ayers-Hagen Co., 
Providence, R. I., general contractor. 

960 tons, general hospital, Lancaster, Pa., to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa 

600 tons, including machinery, single leaf 
bascule bridge with three truss spans, Mer- 
rimack river, Haverhill-Groveland, Mass., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; T. Stuart 
Co., Watertown, Mass., general contractor 

410 tons, new junior-senior high school, Wil- 
liamsville, N, Y., to Buffalo Structural Stee! 
Corp., Buffalo; John W. Cowper Co., Buf- 
falo, contractor. 

275 tons, state turnpike section 28-B-1, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

230 tons, state turnpike section 27-B, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

215 tons, St. Josephs building, House of the 
Good Shepherd, Philadelphia, to Robinson 
Steel Co., that city. 

160 tons, addition, Columbia Malleable Casting 
Co., Columbia, Pa., to Goetz Welding Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

130 tons, new junior-senior high school, Wil- 
liamsville, N Y., to Buffalo Steel Co., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

110 tons, 6-story apartment, Greenwich street, 
New York, to Grand Iron Works Inc., that 
city. 

100 tons, addition to Columbia Brewery Co.’s 
plant, Tacoma, Wash., to Isaacson Iron 
Works, Seattle 





NEW BUSINESS a 





STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


1930 tons, substructure and superstruc: re 
Island-Seaside Heights bridge, Ocean co 
New Jersey, bids closed by the New J; 
state highway department, Trenton, N 
Aug. 11; 459 tons of reinforcing stee} 
required 

1513 tons, three sections, state road work 
Cumberland county, Pennsylvania; bids 
10; sections will require 805 tons, 430 
and 278 tons, respectively. 


1500 tons, manufacturing building, C 
Corp., Dewitt, N. Y., award = expecte; 
momentarily; Lockwood, Green & Co., New 


York, engineers. 

1500 tons, power plant extension, Mor 
Electric Co., Somerset, Mass.; bids 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Bos 

350 tons, State Teacher’s College, Potts 
N. Y.; bids Aug. 1. 

350 tons, building, American Sugar Refinir 
Co., Greenpoint, Long Island; pending 
290 tons, section, state road work, Cumber 
land county, Pennsylvania; bids Aug. 17 
175 tons, Washington state bridge, Island-sr 
homish counties; Manson Construction & 
Engineering Co., Seattle, low, $348,178 
150 tons, addition to Crescent store, Spokane 
Wash.: Henry George & Sons, Spokane, gen- 

eral contractor. 

100 tons, post office garage and maintenance 
building, Bridgeport, Conn.; bids closed 
July 28; Fletcher-Thompson, that city, en- 
gineer. 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

150 tons, road projects, schools, general con- 
struction, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 

135 tons, utility tunnel, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle; Rumsey & Co., Seattle 
general contractors. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


135 tons, Washington state bridge, Island-Sno- 
homish counties; Manson Construction & En- 
gineering Co., Seattle, low, $348.178. 

135 tons, four Washington state highway 
bridges, Grant county; N. F. Lampson, Spo- 
kane, low, $135,481. 

110 tons, Washington state girder bridge 
Okanogan county; Roy L. Bair, Spokane 
low, $162,234. 

Unstated, completion of Medical Lake State 
Hospital; bids to H. D. Van Eaton, Wash- 
ington state director, Olympia, Wash., Aug 
16. 

Unstated, fish processing plant for Lyle 
Branchflower Co.,, Seattle; Howard §& 
Wright Co., Seattle, low base bid £115,600 

Unstated, six-story Queen Vista apartment 
building, Seattle; Stuart & Durham, Se- 
attle, architects; general contract to Hebb & 
Narodick Construction Co., Seattle. 


PIPE 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 

300 tons (if cast iron), 6 and 8 in, water 
pipe, Kirkland, Wash.; bids, including alter- 
natives, in July 25. 

190 tons, 4, 6 and 8 in, water supply pipe 
also well drilling and equipment; bids to 
Tumwater, Wash., Aug. 3; Carey, Kramer 
and Associates, Seattle, engineers. 

100 tons, 6 in. cast iron pipe and fittings: b ids 
to Kent, Wash., Aug. 1; Charles Bridg 
city clerk. 





RAILS, CARS 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Canadian National, three 1300 hp electric |} 
senger locomotives, to Canadian Genera 
Electric Co., Toronto, 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Seaboard Air Line, 25 cabooses, to Inter! 
tional Railway Car & Equipment Mfg. C 
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At 9 out of 10 of the largest and 
most important decision points 


in American industrial pur- 








chasing, MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 
is used as a reference source 


“principally” or “exclusively.” 









MacRAE’S 
BLUE BOOK 


Send for your copy of 
@ new survey result 
booklet, ‘'Where 
Orders Originate.” is E. Huro 























I's EASY os ABC 


* 


To reach the metalworking market. 
Just list the materials or machines 
you have for sale in the “Equip- 
ment—Materials’’ section and 
STEEL will do the rest. It is read 
weekly by specifiers and buyers 
in the plants which do over 96% 
of the metalworking industry's 
business. For rates and further 
details, write STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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air spereci 


MORE WORK WITH LESS EFFORT! You 


- can do it better... faster... and 


2-~S> cheaper with these new Hannifin Air 


Line Presses on the job! Safe; anyone can 
RIVET operate. 
Qx = 100K AT THESE FEATURES! Designed 


> In 2<specifically to help you speed up light, 
‘AK but often troublesome, production 
operations: 


@ Electric push button control, hand or 
foot operated, through Hannifin’s new 
exclusive fast-cycling 4-way solenoid 
valve. 

@ Guided ram. Speed easily adjustable. 
Automatic return. 

@ Removable steel base plate. Facilitates 
changing job set-ups through use of 
alternate work bases. 

- @ Extremely rigid frame. Built to big press 
= standards for quality. 

} @ Cylinder “TRU-BORED” and honed. 

Long life. Minimum maintenance. 


j 

/ | TWO POPULAR SIZES! Model M-1: 1/2-ton 
. | capacity. 6” gap. 6" reach. Stroke 4” (max.) 
Model M-2:; 1 ton capacity. 12” gap. 6” reach. 
Stroke 6” (max.) SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE. 


Nationwide 
Sales and 
Service 





1123 So. Kilbourn Avenue 
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Riveting brass terminals 
in plastic base for wire 


Chicago 24, Illinois 
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NEW BUSINESS 





CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


CALIFORNIA 


BREA, CALIF.—Union Oil Co, plans to con- 
struct a $5 million research center consist- 
ing of 12 buildings. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW LONDON, CONN.—New London Mills 
Inc., 33 Pequot Ave., has asked bids on 
a $450,000 plant, Pequot Ave.; Fletcher 
Thompson Inc., 211 State St., architect. 


IDAHO 


POCATELLO, IDAHO—Pacific Fruit Express 
will build a repair shop and clearing track- 
age; estimated at $1.4 million. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Anheuser-Busch Inc., 2367 Logan 
Bivd., St. Louis, has awarded a $200,000 
contract to Frank Stowell Co., 111 W. Mon- 
roe St., for construction of a warehouse; 
Robert Layer, 189 W. Madison St., archi- 
tect, 


CHICAGO — Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad has asked bids on a_ $500,000 
warehouse; H. R. Clarke, chief engineer, 
547 W. Jackson St. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY, KANS.-—Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., 105 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J., 
has awarded a $1 million contract to S. 
Patti Construction Co., 1340 Admiral Blvd., 
for construction of a plant. 


WICHITA, KANS.—Kansas Milling Co., 715 
E. 13th St., has awarded a $200,000 contract 
to Chalmers & Borton, Hutchinson, Kans., 
for construction of a grain elevator. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp., plans additions to its plants 
at Kenosha, Wis., and Milwaukee, involving 
a building program expenditure of approxi- 
mately $2 million. The Kenosha plant addi- 
tion will join the present motor assembly 
building, 30th avenue, and contract has 
been awarded to Permanent Construction 
Co., Milwaukee; approximate cost $600,000. 
The Milwaukee body plant will be con- 
structed on Holton street, and will cost 
approximately $1.5 million; Meredith Bros. 
Inc., genera] contractor, has the contract. 


MISSISSIPPI 


CANTON, MISS.—Mississippi Federated Co- 
operatives, Fertilizer Co., has awarded a 
$225,000 contract to John J, Harter Co., 
Techwood Rd. N.W., Atlanta, for a plant 
addition. 


MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Norvell Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Columbia & Wetterus Grocery Co., 
Mexico, Mo., plans to build a $300,000 
warehouse. 


NEW YORK 


ASTORIA, N. Y.—I. H. Steinhardt, c/o 
Irving Kudroff, 103 Park Ave., New York, 
Zone 17, plans to build a $140,000 factory 
and office, Steinway street. south of 19th 
avenue. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N, Y.—A. Thypin, 153 
Beach 135th St., Belle Harbor, N. Y., will 
build a $250,000 warehouse; plans by Saul 
Goldsmith, 80 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; site will be 30th street & Hunters 
Point avenue. 

NEW YORK—®565 Barry St. Co. will build a 
$135,000 factory, 566-71 Barry St.; plans by 
Irving Margon, 12 E, 44th St. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N., Y.—lInternational 
Paper Co. plans a $250,000 plant. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—Kalmia Dairy 
Plant has awarded a $125,000 contract to 
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Merchant Construction Co., Asheville, N. C., 
for construction of a plant. 


OHIO 


CANTON, O.—Canton Metal Alloys Co., which 
suffered a $40,000 loss by fire to its factory, 
1551 Belden Ave. S.E., are planning to 
rebuild as soon as an insurance adjustment 
is settled, 


CINCINNATI—Wirthlin Man Co., 66 Plum S8t., 
plans to build a $150,000 warehouse; plans 
by W. Carlton & Associates, 15 E. Eighth 
St. 


CLEVELAND—General Chemical Co., Warner 
road, is planning a $100,000 improvement 
and installation of new equipment to pre- 
vent escape of gas into the air from one 
of the units used in production of sulphuric 
acid, 


CLEVELAND—Republic Mfg. Co., 1930 W. 
77th St., suffered a $35,000 fire loss at its 
plant. Also damaged by the fire was Cleve- 
land Beacon Product Co. which leased space 
in the building. 


OKLAHOMA 


MIAMI, OKLA.—Goodrich Rubber Co. has 
awarded a $700,000 contract to Jones Bros. 
Construction Co., 1109 Byers St., Joplin, 
Mo., for construction of a warehouse. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—R. A. Young, 
president, T. G. & Y. Stores Co., 106 N. 
Eighth St., has asked bids on a $350,000 
warehouse and office; Coston & Frankfurt, 
Apeo Tower, architect. 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS, TENN.-—Dixie Greyhound Bus 
Lines, c/o contractor, has awarded a $400,- 
000 contract to Tri-State Construction Co., 
Three Sisters Bldg., for construction of a 
bus terminal, Union at Hernando. 


TEXAS 


AGUA DULCE, TEX.—Panhandle Producing 
& Refining Co., City National Bank Bldg., 
Houston, will build a $650,000 gas compres- 
sor plant; owner builds, 


FALFURRIAS, TEX.—La Gloria Corp., Dris- 
coll Bldg., Corpus’ Christi, Tex., has 
awarded a $650,000 contract for a gasoline 
recovery plant; owner builds. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Community Public 
Service Co., Electric Bldg., has awarded a 
$200,000 contract for an electric power plant 
extension; own forces. 


HOUSTON—Hughes Tool Co., 300 Hughes St., 
was awarded a $90,000 contract for plant 
extension and improvement; owner builds, 
Wilson P. Martin, c/o owner, engineer, 


HOUSTON—Shell Oil Co., Shell Bldg., has 
awarded a $1,350,000 contract to Fluor 
Corp, Ltd., M. Esperson Bldg., for con- 
struction of a gasoline plant at Provident 
City, 75 miles south of Houston. 


VERMONT 


ALEXANDRIA, VA.—Potomac Electric Power 
Co. has Federal Power Commission author- 
ity to loan $13 million to its subsidiary, 
Braddock Light & Power Co., for addition to 
Braddock power plant. 


ROANOKE, VA.—Norfolk & Western Railway, 
A. B. Stone, chief engineer, General Office 
Bidg., has awarded a $300,000 contract to 
J. M. Turner, 137 Campbell Ave., for con- 
struction of a motive power building annex 
on Shenandoah avenue near Randolph street 
bridge. 


WASHINGTON 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—Scheumann & Johnson, 
Seattle, low $124,287, have the award for 
the second unit of Washington §state’s 
Deschutes Basin project, involving radial 
gates, control house, fishway, etc. 


SEATTLE—Northern Pacific Railroad and 
Great Northern Pacific Railroad, Railroad 


Bldg., St. Paul, has awarded a $350,900 
tract to N. W. White Construction Co. 
65, for construction of four service bui! 
in coach yards in King street, passenge 
tion, Third Ave. S., storehouse, car s: e 
building, concrete oil house for storage rd 
fuel storage house; mechanical work t: 
versity Plumbing & Heating Co., 3941 
versity Way. 

SEATTLE — Lyle Branchflower, 15th 
N.W. & Shilshole Ave., will let a $165. 909 
contract for a fish processing plant: gs 
Ivarsson, Skinner Bldg., engineer. 

SEATTLE—Bemis Bag Co., 65 Atlanti 
has awarded a $200,000 contract to A 
Co., 16112 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, fo: 
struction of a bag plant addition. 

SEATTLE—North Pacific Railroad, B. Blum 
engineer, 176 East Fifth St., St. Paul, has 
awarded a $150,000 general contract to 
N. W. White, Pier 65, for a store house 
covered storage platform, oil house, fue} 
storage building and car service building 


SEATTLE—California Wire Cloth Co. has 
awarded contract to MacRae Bros. Co. for 
construction of a warehouse at 3434 Second 
Ave. §8. 

SEATTLE—Utility Construction Co., Tacoma 
Wash., is low, $181,250, for construction of 
switching station and other installations at 
Seattle’s Diablo dam, structural steel in- 
volved having previously been reported 
placed with Isaacson Iron Works. 

SSATTLE—Main foundry building of Pacifi 
Stove & Foundry Co. was damaged by 
$25,000 fire July 18. Equipment was dam- 
aged. Rebuilding plans have not been an- 
nounced, 

SPOKANE, WASH. — McGinnis Construction 
Co. and Henry George & Sons are joint low 
bidders at $193,713 for construction of city’s 
Parkwater pumping station. 

WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Bids for the sec- 
ond of three major phases in construction of 
McNary dam were opened July 19 by U. S 
District Engineer. Atkinson-Ostrander-Jones 
submitted the joint low figure of $15,780,000 
engineer's estimate being $12,700,000, in- 
volving the Oregon shore cofferdam, sub- 
structure for two main powerhouse units 
station service and assembly bays; comple- 
tion specified May 1, 1951, 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE—Bruce Publishing Co., 402 N 
Broadway, has awarded a $125,000 contract 
to Gebhard-Berghammer Co., 5420 W. State 
St., for construction of a factory; Brust & 
Brust, 135 W. Wells St., architect. 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA — Brady-Stateside 
Construction Co., Seattle, has been awarded 
contract to install city’s 7-mile gravity 
water supply system on low bid of $446,500. 


CANADA 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—Arctic Ice Co,, 70-97th 
Ave., plans to build a $150,000 plant; plans 
by Maitland & Aberdeen. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Woodward Stores Ltd., 
101 W. Hastings St., will build a $400,000 
warehouse; owner builds. 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—Freeborne Co. Ltd., 71 
Elgon St., plans to construct a $300,000 
factory. 

CORNWALL. ONT.—M. M. Dillon & Co., en- 
gineer, Bank of Toronto Chambers, London, 
Ont., has asked bids on a warehouse for 
Brewers Warehouse Co. Ltd., 19 Richmond 
St., W. Toronto, Ont.; about $125,000. 


PORT BURWELL, ONT.—Pennada Oil Refin- 
ing Co. Ltd., 118 W. King St., Chatham, 
Ont., will build a $500,000 oi] refinery; eD- 
gineer, c/o Clunis & Kee, 118 W. King St, 
Chatham, 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, J. E. Armstrong, chief engineer, Wind- 
sor Station, has awarded a $750,000 contract 
to Anglin Norcross Quebec Ltd., 892 W. 
Sherbrooke St., for construction of a power 
house. 

ST, ODILON, QUE.—St. Lawrence Co. Ltd., 
c/o Marius Lord, architect, plans to build 
a $700,000 asbestos factory. 
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